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t0  tj^e  tnasnififcent  fHcsstr  @irolam0  ©ncjaro, 
tnetcl)ant  of  3Lucca. 

There  use  oftentimes  to  happen  cases  so  extraordinary 
that,  whenas  they  are  related,  they  seem  rather  fables  than 
histories,  and  yet  they  have  e'en  happened  and  are  true ; 
whence  methinketh  must  have  arisen  the  current  saying  that 
truth,  which  hath  a  face  of  falsehood,  should  not  be  told. 
But,  let  folk  say  what  they  will,  I  am  of  the  contrary 
opinion  and  meseemeth  that  whoso  taketh  pleasure  in 
recording  the  various  chances  which  are  whiles  seen  to 
betide  should  not,  if  aught  be  told  him  by  a  person  worthy 
of  credit,  forbear  to  write  it,  albeit  it  may  appear  a  fable, 
for  that,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  rule,  whenassoever 
the  case  is  possible,  it  should  be  admitted.  Wherefore  I, 
who  have,  at  the  request  of  one  who  might  have  commanded 
me,'  set  myself  to  write  all  those  cases  which  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  remembrance  and  from  which  pleasure  and  profit 
may  be  derived,  stint  not  to  set  my  jien  avvork,  albeit  the 
things  which  chance  to  be  told  appear  hard  to  be  believed  ; 
and  accordingly  I  pur|)f)se  presently  to  reooiil  a  story  which 
will  seem  very  strange  to  whoso  readelh  it.  Madan\ 
Costanza  Kangona  c  I'lcgosa,  my  patroness,  was  at  liasscns, 

I  i.f.  Iiii  pntronci!!,  Signdra  l|>|)ulita  llcntivoglia. 


whereas  she  hath  now  abidden  a  great  while,  attracted  by 
the  amenity  of  the  air,  and  thither  this  last  July  past  came 
Madam  Marie  of  Navarre,  who  useth  oftentimes  to  resort 
thither  for  her  diversions  and  who,  it  being  one  day  spoken 
of  various  matters,  related  to  our  mistress  and  to  all  us 
others  of  the  company  how  a  gentleman  unwittingly  took 
to  wife  one  who  was  both  his  daughter  and  his  sister,  the 
which  seemed  unto  all  a  most  appalling  and  extraordinary 
chance,'  I  committed  the  story  to  writing,  according  as  it 
was  related  of  the  said  Madam  Marie,  and  have  entitled  it  in 
your  name,  so  that  I  having  a  little  agone  sent  one  of  my 
novels  to  Signor  Marco  Antonio  Giglio,  who  is  so  much  our 
friend,  you  also  may  have  one  thereof.     Fare  you  well. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  NAVARRE  UNKNOWINGLY 
ESPOUSETH  ONE  WHO  WAS  AT  ONCE  HIS 
SISTER   AND   HIS   DAUGHTER.^ 


'  This  story  was  afterwards  written  by  her  sister-in-law,  ilarguerite 
of  Angoulerae,  of  whose  Heptameron  it  forms  part,  being  the  loth 
Novel  of  the  3rd  Day. 

^  I  omit  this  story,  as  it  is  practically  but  an  abstract  of  the 
Heptameron  novel  on  the  same  subject. 


T5antielIo 

to  tfje  most  magnifi'cEnt  anti  accompIts|)£tr  fHesscr 
Jili'ppa  Baltia  of  iRt'Ian. 

The  proverb  is  daily  seen  to  be  most  true  which  saith  that 
men  meet  whiles,  but  mountains  never,  and  this  should  serve 
for  an  admonition  to  those  who  carry  their  brains  above  their 
bonnets '  and  reck  not  to  do  unseemly  things  and  oftentimes 
to  affront  their  fellow,  saying,  "I  go  my  way  and  he 
goeth  his  J  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more."  Certes,  a 
false  and  ill-considered  opinion,  as  experience  testifieth, 
for  that  oftentimes  that  which  befalleth  not  in  one  nor  in 
two  years  cometh  of  a  sudden  to  pass  at  a  given  moment  ; 
and  this  holdeth  good  of  our  virtuous  dealings  as  well 
as  of  the  ill.  Who  had  ever  conceived,  sweetest  Baldo 
mine,  that  you  and  I  should,  after  so  many  years,  find 
ourselves  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Aquitaine  in 
the  County  of  Agen  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Claronne  ? 
It  is  two-and-twenly  years,  belike  rather  more  than 
less,  since  we  foregathered  at  Ferrara  at  the  nuptials 
of  Signor  Gian  I'aolo  Sforza,  brother  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
second  of  the  name  Duke  of  Milan,  and  of  the  Laily 
Violanlc  Hentivoglia  his  consort,  and  there  we  abode  some 
days  logellier  in  the  utmost  pleasure  ;  nay,  you  must 
needs  renicmlicr  what  goodly  spoils  weic  lioldcii  and  Imw 

'   i.f.  who  .iro  li'.illi<i-br.iincil. 


blithely  all  those  days  passed  in  mirth  and  merry-making. 
The  nuptials  ended,  one  went  hither  and  another  thither, 
as  useth  oftentimes  to  happen.  You,  no  great  while  after, 
doing  penance  for  others'  default,  went  wandering  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  Spain  and  Africa,  blown  and  buffeted 
of  the  stormy  winds  of  contrary  fortune,  and  now  you 
have  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  realm  of  France,  on 
your  way  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  whither  you  have  for 
the  third  time  been  brought  back  by  the  hope  of  making 
an  end  of  your  many  peregrinations  and  perils  and  hard- 
ships and  of  compassing  for  yourself,  by  the  favour  of 
the  famous  Archduke  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  a 
happy  issue  from  your  long  and  fashions  travails.  I  on 
like  wise,  (albeit  I  began  long  before  yourself  to  feel  the 
keen  envenomed  fangs  of  sorry  and  contrary  fortune, 
having  seen  my  father's  house  burned  by  factious  men 
and  the  modest  substance  left  me  by  my  ancestors  con- 
fiscated by  the  fisc,)  have,  since  I  last  saw  you,  gone 
long  time  wandering,  far  more  aggrieved  to  see  myself 
enforced  to  abandon  the  studies  whereto  I  was  bred  from 
a  boy  than  to  have  lost  my  patrimony.  On  this  wise 
I  travailed  many  and  many  a  year  and  still  found  myself 
in  the  utmost  perils,  till,  at  the  last,  thanks  to  the 
never-enough  bepraised  knight  of  the  order  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  noble  Signor  Cesare  Fregoso  of 
ever-sorrowful  and  honoured  memory,  and  to  his  illus- 
trious and  incomparable  consort.  Madam  Costanza  Rangona, 
I  have  made  an  end  of  my  long  and  bitter  exile  and  of 
my  many  and  various  troubles  and  live  here  to  myself 
and  the  muses,  these  eight  years  past,  in  peace  and  quiet, 
having   exchanged  my  native  streams,    the   Schirmia'   and 

•  Apparently  a  local  name  for  the  Scrivia. 


the  Po,  which  mingle  their  waters  well-nigh  alongside 
my  native  place,  ^  for  the  Garonne  and  once  fortunate 
Lombardy  for  Aquitaine.  Now,  whenas  I  least  hoped, 
nay,  despaired  of  ever  more  seeing  you,  behold,  you  come 
hither  unlooked  for,  on  your  way  from  Flanders.  How 
gladly  you  were  seen  of  Madam  Fregosa,  my  mistress, 
and  how  blithely  she  received  you,  you  yourself  are  the 
best  judge  and  know  far  better  than  I  to  tell  it ;  certes, 
she  welcomed  you  as  joyfully  as  if  a  brother  of  hers 
were  come  hither.  Of  myself  I  speak  not,  whose  joy  at 
your  sight  recalled  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  my  mani- 
fold contentments  of  the  happy  times  bygone.  It  pleased 
you  celebrate  with  us  the  festivities  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  you  having  arrived  here  four 
days  theretofore,  and  Saint  John's  Day-  past,  you  would 
fain  have  departed  and  gone  hence  to  Toulouse  and 
through  Languedoc  to  Perpignan  and  over  the  Pyrenean 
mountains ;  but  it  behoved  you  abide,  for  that  Madam 
suffered  it  not,  it  being  so  long  since  we  have  seen  you 
and  enjoyed  your  sweetest  company,  which  never  suffereth 
whoso  converseth  with  you  to  grow  weary,  so  goodly  and 
so  eloquent  is  your  speech  and  such  merry  and  trenchant 
sayings  you  have  in  hand  ;  more  by  token  you  tell  the 
pleasantest  stories  in  the  world  and  with  such  a  grace 
that  all  present  hearken  to  you  with  the  utmost  intcnt- 
ness.  Madam,  then,  willed  you  sojourn  with  us  till  the 
colds  of  I)eccml)er  and  of  January  should  abate  and 
the  rigour  of  the  weather  be  somewhat  altcmporcil,  and 
you,   Ijcing   unable    reasonably  to  deny   iier   liial   pleasure, 


I    Itandcllo  w.it  born  ut  C^nstt-lnuovo  in   I'icilniont,  near  tin 
fliii-n<  r  iif  tliu  Scrivia  and  Iho  I'o. 
*  i.e.  iJcc.  iy. 


abode  here  with  us.  Amongst  many  other  goodly  things 
which  you  related  to  us,  you  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  her  ladyship  and  of  her  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
told  a  story  that  much  pleased  us  all  ;  wherefore,  being 
urged  to  write  it  by  one  who  might  command  me,  I 
have  committed  it  to  writing  and  that  certes  entirely,  in 
as  far  as  pertaineth  to  the  facts ;  but,  if  I  have  not 
availed  to  render  the  clear  and  chastened  eloquence 
of  your  polished  style,  be  it  my  excuse  in  your  eyes 
that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  make  the  journey 
to  Corinth.*  Algates,  such  as  it  is,  meseemeth  right  that 
it  should  be  yours  who  narrated  it ;  and  so  I  give  and 
dedicate  it  to  you  in  testimony  of  our  old  and  mutual 
goodwill,  beseeching  our  Lord  God  to  keep  and  preserve 
you. 


STfje  ,Six=ant)=2r{jirti£tf)  .Stcirg. 

THE  LOVES  OF  DON  JUAN  DE  MENDOZA  AND 
OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SAVOY,  WITH  THE 
VARIOUS  AND  MEMORABLE  CHANCES 
WHICH  ENSUED  THEREOF. 

I  thought  not,  most  affable  and  illustrious  lady,  to  have 
come  from  Flanders  into  Aquitaine  to  tell  stories  ;  I  came 
hither  indeed  to  do  you  reverence,  having  these  many  years 
desired  an  occasion  of  seeing  you  again,  for  the  devotion 
which  I  have  still  vowed  to  you  since  I  knew  you  at  Ferrara, 
where  I  related  the  story  of  Queen  Anne,^  then  no  great 

1  Noil  cuivt's  contingit  adire  Cori7ithiim. 
*  See  ante,  Vol.  II.  pp.  256-82. 


while  befallen.  However,  since  you  will  e'en  have  me  tell 
somewhat,  I  will  (being  ever  ready  to  obey  you  in  this 
and  in  all  it  may  please  you  command  me)  relate  to  you  a 
marvellous  history,  which  was  told  me  by  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
during  my  sometime  sojourn  in  Spain,  and  from  which  we 
may  learn  how  great  is  the  might  of  love,  whenas  it  kindleth 
its  fires  in  a  noble  heart.  You  must  know,  then,  that  there 
was  in  Spain  aforetime  a  cruel  enmity  and  a  bloody  feud 
between  two  most  noble  families,  to  wit,  those  of  Mendoza 
and  Toledo,  both  exceeding  rich  and  puissant  in  lands  and 
vassals.  They  had  battled  again  and  again  with  loss  of  many 
men  slain  on  either  side  ;  but  the  strife  and  dissension  still 
went  waxing  and  hate  cankering  in  their  hearts,  there  was 
no  means  found  to  reconcile  them  ;  wherefore  it  befell  that, 
Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  a  very  wealthy  youth  and  exceeding 
doughty  of  his  person,  being  head  of  his  faction,  both  parties 
took  the  field  with  numerous  armies.  Don  Juan's  sister, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  becoming 
a  widow,  had  taken  refuge  with  her  brother,  learning  this 
ill  news,  besought  God  to  make  peace  between  tlie  two 
factions  and  to  put  an  end  to  so  many  and  such  sore  ills. 
But,  hearing  that  it  was  determined  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  and  loving  her  brother  even  as  her  life,  she  made  a  vow 
that,  an  he  came  off  safe  and  sound  and  gained  the  day,  she 
would  go  pilgrim  to  Rome  afoot  to  visit  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Ajjostle  Peter. 

Tlic  battle  was  waged  with  exceeding  great  slaughter 
of  those  of  Toledo  and  Don  Juan  abode  master  of  the  lielil, 
with  little  loss  on  his  side.  Isabella,  for  sucli  was  the 
widow's  name,  thereupon  discovercii  her  vow  to  her  brother, 
who,  albeit  he  was  loath  to  have  his  sister  go  so  long  a 
voyage  afcjot,  yet  gave  her  leave  and  would  have  her  niake 
the  journey  by  easy  stages,  with  a  sufficient  escort  and  every 


commodity  that  might  be.  The  Lady  Isabella  accordingly 
departed  Spain  and  crossing  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  made 
her  way  through  France  and  over  the  Alps  to  Turin.  Now 
the  wife  of  the  then  Duke  of  Savoy  was  a  sister  of  the  King 
of  England  and  had  the  name  of  being  the  fairest  lady 
in  all  Europe.  Her,  accordingly,  the  Spanish  pilgrimess 
desired  to  see,  so  she  might  know  the  truth  of  the  report 
which  was  bruited  abroad  of  her  exceeding  beauty  ;  wherein 
fortune  favoured  her,  inasmuch  as,  at  her  coming  to  Turin, 
she  found  many  carts  and  waggons  in  act  to  enter  the  city, 
the  which  usurped  and  blocked  the  way  of  ingress  and 
egress  unto  whoso  was  a-horseback,  and  the  duchess  herself, 
who  was  come  forth  in  a  very  goodly  coach  to  go  a-pleasuring 
without  the  city,  for  that  it  was  in  summer  time  and  after 
supper,  was  constrained  to  halt  within  the  gates  till  the 
waggons  should  have  entered.  The  pilgrimess,  being  afoot, 
entered  without  difficulty,  she  and  her  company,  and  being 
certified  that  she  who  waited  in  the  coach  was  the  renowned 
duchess,  she  posted  herself  overagainst  the  lady,  who  was 
at  the  coach-door  ;  then  she  fell  to  viewing  the  fair  duchess 
intently  and  fixedly  and  considering  her  every  feature  with 
a  judicious  eye  and  herseeming  she  was  in  effect  the  fairest 
and  lovesomest  lady  she  had  ever  seen,  she  judged  that 
fame  had  fallen  short  of  the  truth  and  that  such  beauty  and 
grace  as  she  saw  in  her  might  rather  be  admired  than 
described ;  wherefore,  ravished  out  of  herself,  she  said 
aloud  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  "  O  Lord  God,  this  is  e'en 
the  fairest  and  gracefullest  lady  that  can  be  seen.  What 
children  would  she  not  bear,  an  my  brother  should  couple 
with  her  !  Certes,  angels  would  be  born  of  them."  (Now 
Don  Juan  was  one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers  of  his  time.) 

The  duchess,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  she  had  learned  whilst  she  was  in  England,  called 


one  of  her  lackeys  and  bade  him  observe  where  yonder 
Spanish  pilgrimess  lodged  and  bring  her  to  the  castle,  as 
soon  as  she  returned  from  her  diversion  ;  the  which  was 
diligently  executed.  What  while  she  went  a-pleasuring 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  she  could  turn  her  mind  to  no 
otherwhat  than  the  words  of  the  pilgrimess  and  made  a 
thousand  conjectures  thereanent,  but  could  nowise  hit  upon 
the  truth.  Then,  returning  to  the  castle,  she  found  the 
pilgrimess  awaiting  her  with  her  company  and  taking  her 
apart,  asked  her  of  what  province  she  was  in  Spain,  what 
was  her  lineage  and  whither  she  went ;  whereupon  she  made 
discreet  answer  of  all  and  discovered  to  the  duchess  the 
occasion  of  her  pilgrimage.  The  duchess,  learning  the 
lady's  quality,  excused  herself  to  her  for  not  having  done 
her  more  honour,  forasmuch  as  she  knew  not  who  she 
was,  and  therewith  they  abode  awhile  upon  ceremonies.^ 
Ultimately,  the  duchess  came  to  the  point  and  would  fain 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  aforesaid,  which  had  been 
spoken  of  the  pilgrimess,  when  she  saw  her  in  the  coach  ; 
whereupon  the  Lady  Isabella,  without  hesitation,  said  to 
her,  "  My  lady  duchess,  Don  Juan  Mcndoza,  my  brotiier, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  of  his  day,  by  tliat  which 
every  one  who  seeth  him  saith  of  him  ;  for  that  I  would 
not  on  mine  own  judgment  believe  his  goodliness  to  be 
such  as  I  tell  you,  did  not  public  report  and  the  universal 
accord  of  all  who  know  him  confirm  it.  Of  his  valiaiice 
and  of  the  other  parts  which  pertain  unto  a  notable  cavalier, 
it  bescemcth  me  not  to  speak,  I  being  his  sister ;  but  nn 
you  spoke  thereof  with  his  very  enemies,  you  would  hear 
all  say  liiat  he  is  n  valiant  and  accomi)lishcil  genllonian. 
The  duchess  was  already  somewhat  enkindled  willi  love  of 

I   i.e.  *|irnt  ■oiiic  tiinr  in  cxi  ii.itiKi'iK  <  <>in|)lini<-iit?i. 


the  gentleman,  through  the  words  she  had  heard  in  the 
coach,  and  was  beyond  measure  desirous  of  seeing  him  ;  and 
now,  hearing  him  thus  confidently  commended  of  his  sister, 
she  opened  wide  her  breast  to  the  amorous  flames  and 
embraced  them  with  so  whole  a  heart  that  she  became  all 
afire  nor  could  turn  her  mind  to  otherwhat  than  how  she 
might  see  Don  Juan  ;  nay,  so  deeply  was  she  absorbed  in 
these  thoughts  that  she  oftentimes  abode  as  if  beside  herself 
and  unknowing  how  of  her  own  motion  to  find  any  remedy 
for  her  sufferings  and  her  desire  to  see  the  gentleman 
redoubling  as  hope  failed,  she  determined  to  discover  her 
case  to  a  very  trusty  chamber-woman  of  hers,  called  Giulia, 
who  was  veiy  fair  and  beyond  measure  quick-witted  and  so 
pleasant  and  agreeable  that  she  was  the  loveling  of  the 
whole  court.  To  her,  then,  she  imparted  the  secret  of  her 
love  and  besought  her  of  aid  and  counsel.  Giulia,  hearing 
the  mind  of  her  lady,  whom  she  loved  far  more  than  her 
life,  was  moved  to  exceeding  compassion  of  her  and  studied, 
as  best  she  knew,  to  comfort  her,  promising  her  to  bestir 
herself  to  such  purpose  that  she  would  find  means  to  compass 
that  emprise.  Her  confidant's  consolations  and  her  lavish 
promises  in  some  measure  assuaged  the  duchess's  sufferance  ; 
but  Giulia,  after  pondering  and  repondering  her  case  and 
debating  a  thousand  devices  in  herself,  concluded  that, 
without  the  aid  of  some  sage  and  well-advised  man,  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  heal  her  mistress  of  her  heart's 
malady.  Now  you  know  it  to  be  the  general  usance  in 
courts  for  the  courtiers  to  converse  and  gallant  it  with  the 
ladies  there  ;  and  accordingly  the  duchess's  then  physician, 
a  citizen  of  Milan,  called  Master  Francesco  Appiano,  (great- 
grandfather to  our  most  affable  friend  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  physician  to  Francesco  Sforza,  second  of  that  name 
Duke  of  Milan,)  paid  his  court  to  Giulia.     The  latter  had 
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thitherto  made  little  account  of  the  physician's  love,  albeit 
she  showed  him  a  good  countenance  ;  but  now,  knowing 
him  for  a  man  of  good  breeding,  quick-witted  and  engaging 
and  apt  to  the  achievement  of  whatsoever  emprise,  she 
bethought  herself  that  there  was  none  more  to  her  purpose 
than  he  and  imparted  this  her  conclusion  to  the  duchess, 
who  approved  it  and  charged  her  go  about  to  allure  him 
with  sidelong  glances  and  feed  him  with  blithe  and  amorous 
looks  ;  which  the  sagacious  and  quick-witted  damsel 
diligently  put  in  execution.  The  physician,  being  in  good 
earnest  enamoured  of  her,  was  all  rejoiced  and  accounted 
himself  most  fortunate,  looking  for  a  happy  issue  of  his 
loves  ;  and  she,  whenas  herseemed  she  had  sufficiently 
inflamed  him,  said  to  him,  one  evening,  in  accordance  with 
her  mistress's  injunctions,  "  Tlie  duchess  is  somewhat 
indisposed  of  her  person  and  would  have  you  come  to  her 
chamber  to-morrow,  ere  she  be  risen,  when  you  shall  hear 
from  her  the  particulars  of  her  ailment  and  see  the  sign  ^  and 
make  such  provision  as  the  case  requireth." 

Master  Francesco  promised  to  do  her  bidding  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  morning  come,  he  repaired  to  the  castle  and 
entering  the  antechamber,  waited  to  be  admitted.  The 
duchess  and  Giulia  had  already  taken  order  together  of 
that  which  was  to  be  said  to  the  physician,  who  in  truth 
believed  the  lady  to  be  indisposed  and  ailing  of  her  person, 
as  indeed  she  was,  but  of  no  malady  which  might  be 
medicined  by  (jalcn,  Hippocrates  or  Aviceima.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  she  heard  he  was  come,  she  caused  admit 
him  into  her  chamljcr  and  dismissed  all  her  women,  save 
Cjiulia  only;  then,  turning  to  the  physician,  "If,  masUT 
Francesco,"  quoth  slic,   "you  are  that  debonair  and  wtli- 

'   //  iri;)ii>,  i.r.  licr  Wiitrr.     An  idrntiial  iiliom  occuri  in  Aiubic. 
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advised  person  which  I  am  fain  to  believe  you  are,  I  am 
assured  that  I  shall  find  in  you  two  things  of  whatsoever 
I  may  discover  to  you ;  the  one,  that  you  will  keep  my 
counsel  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  the  other  that,  being 
moved  to  compassion  of  my  sufferance,  you  will  find  means 
to  heal  me,  for  that  I  account  you  a  physician  no  less 
sufficient  unto  the  infirmities  of  the  mind  than  unto  those 
of  the  body.  You  know  very  well  what  it  is  for  a  young 
and  delicately  nurtured  woman  to  find  herself  married  to 
a  man  stricken  in  years,  who  (to  bespeak  you  frankly) 
availeth  little  or  nothing  in  the  service  of  the  ladies ;  yet 
withal  there  hath  never  entered  my  head  any  thought  other 
than  virtuous  nor  any  wish  to  do  aught  which  might  mislike 
my  lord  duke.  But,  now,  since  a  few  days  agone,  I  feel 
myself  so  sore  enkindled  with  desire  to  see  a  man  on  whom 
I  have  never  set  eyes  that,  except  I  satisfy  this  longing,  I 
am  well  assured  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  maintain 
myself  on  life,  albeit  I  have  used  my  every  endeavour  and 
have  studied  by  a  thousand  means  and  devices  to  banish 
this  fancy  from  my  head ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  that,  the  more 
I  labour,  I  say,  not  to  quench,  but  even  to  cool  this  raging 
desire,  the  fiercelier  doth  it  blaze  and  waxeth  momently 
hotter.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  this  manifestly  bringeth  me 
unto  death,  an  I  provide  not  therefor  with  some  remedy,  I 
have  resolved  to  do  everything  so  I  may  not  die,  seeing 
I  would  e'en  have  it  be  the  last  thing  I  should  do  to  give 
myself  up  to  death."  With  this  she  told  him  that  which 
she  had  heard  the  pilgrimess  say  of  her  brother  and  how 
she  was  resolved  to  do  everything  to  see  that  famous  cavalier 
and  prayed  him  again  and  again  to  find  some  fitting  means  to 
bring  her  to  that  her  desire,  promising  him  mountains  and 
marvels  and  ultimately  pledging  him  her  faith  to  give  him 
Giulia  to  his  wife. 
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The  physician,  who  loved  Giulia  as  his  life  and  desired 
no  otherwhat  than  to  have  her  to  wife,  no  sooner  heard  that 
note  sounded  than  he  freely  promised  the  duchess  to  set  his 
wits  awork  to  find  a  device  behoving  unto  such  an  emprise  ; 
but,  the  better  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  case  and 
to  provide  against  discovery  of  the  practice,  he  asked  two 
days'  time  to  ponder  and  reponder  various  means  and 
having  already  in  mind  some  inkling  of  a  device  which 
misliked  him  not,  he  exhorted  her  to  abide  abed  and  give 
out  that  she  was  somewhat  indisposed,  whilst,  the  better 
to  colour  his  design,  he  prescribed  her  certain  electuaries 
and  other  remedies.  With  this  he  took  leave  and  with- 
drawing to  his  house,  whetted  his  wits  and  fell  to  debating 
various  schemes  in  himself,  straining  every  nerve  and 
every  thought  for  the  achievement  of  the  emprise,  and 
after  he  had  pondered  divers  devices  and  cudgelled  his 
brains  to  the  utmost,  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that  there 
could  be  no  surer  or  better  way  than  to  go  to  Saint  James 
of  [Compostella  in]  Galicia,  under  cover  of  a  vow  made 
to  visit  the  holy  relics  of  that  Apostle  in  person  and  afoot. 
Accordingly,  having  stablished  himself  in  this  conceit,  the 
astute  Appiano  returned  to  the  duchess  and  in  his  Giulia's 
presence  discovered  to  her  that  which  he  had  devised, 
counselling  her,  so  she  should  have  an  honourable  and 
legitimate  occasion  for  such  a  vow,  feign  herself  very  sick 
and  cause  it  ultimately  appear  that  she  had  been  healed 
by  a  miracle  of  Saint  James.  Tlie  thing  pleased  the  duchess 
and  the  ingenious  leach  tauglit  her  a  fine  mctliod  of  cozening 
the  ladies  of  the  chamber,  so  tliey  sliould  all  believe  that 
they  had  plainly  seen  the  holy  Apostle  appear  to  her.  The 
duchess  accordingly  proceeded  to  feign  herself  all  S(|iicamisli 
and  queasy  and  to  show  distaste  for  whatsoever  meat  was 
offered    liiT,    C()in|)laining    sore    of    her    sloniacit,    more    by 
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token  that,  by  means  of  certain  suffumigations  with  cummin 
and  other  devices  of  Appiano's  contrivance,  she  was  become 
very  pale.  Other  physicians  were  called  in  to  attend  her, 
who  were  aghast  to  see  her  so  pale  and  hearing  Appiano's 
account  of  the  case  (and  for  that  matter  he  chanted  them 
a  litany  of  his  own  fashion  concerning  the  malady  and  the 
various  symptoms  which  had  befallen  the  duchess)  they 
committed  themselves  to  him,  as  better  acquainted  with 
the  patient's  nature  ;  whereupon  he,  seeing  the  thing  go 
as  he  hoped,  conferred  with  them  of  the  remedies  which 
he  purposed  to  use  and  which  were  of  all  judged  excellent. 
But,  the  duchess  feigning  herself  daily  worse  and  feeding 
not,  save  in  secret  and  on  certain  nourishing  meats  provided 
by  Appiano,  it  was  noised  about  Turin  that  she  went  in 
danger  of  death,  and  this  the  other  physicians  confirmed, 
forasmuch  as  Appiano,  with  Giulia's  aid,  so  falsified  her 
water  that  it  showed  signs  of  death. 

Now  there  was  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin, 
a  bishop  (as  it  is  used  to  say  of  the  bishops  of  places  in 
partibus  infidelium)  of  poortith  and  nothing  holding,'  a  very 
simple  man  and  a  holy.  To  him  the  duchess  resolved  to 
confess  herself  and  accordingly  she  made  him  a  confession  of 
Ser  Ciappelletto's  fashion,^  giving  him  to  understand  that 
she  felt  herself  certainly  dying  and  failing  little  by  little  and 
beseeching  him  make  orison  for  her.  The  credulous  old 
man  comforted  her  amain  with  good  words,  bidding  her 
commend  herself  to  God  and  trust  in  His  mercy,  and  eke  on 
the  morrow  let  make  a  general  procession  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  city  for  the  restoration  of  the  duchess  to  health.  Mean- 
while,  Appiano  had  with    his   own   hand   made   a  goodly 

1  Episcopus  povertatis  nihilque  tenens,  i.e.  without  a  benefice. 
*  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,"  Day  I.  Story  i. 
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image  of  Saint  James  of  Galicia,  as  he  useth  to  be 
depictured,  curiously  fashioned  of  pasteboard  and  wrought 
with  very  fair  colours,  for  that,  beside  being  a  very  learned 
doctor,  he  was  skilled  in  a  thousand  goodly  arts.  This 
image  he  laid  in  a  chest,  wherein  he  placed  also  sundry 
pieces  of  linen  soaked  in  spirits  of  wine  or  burning-water  ^ 
(for  so  is  it  named  of  many)  and  gave  the  chest  to  Giulia, 
who  let  straightway  carry  it,  as  a  thing  of  her  own  and  full 
of  her  gear,  into  the  castle  and  set  it  behind  the  duchess's 
bed.  Now  the  latter  had  in  that  her  feigned  infirmity 
chosen  two  simple  old  women  to  sleep  anights  in  her 
chamber  and  Giulia  also  slept  there.  Toward  midnight, 
then,  on  the  day  of  the  procession,  Giulia,  seeing  that  the 
old  women,  who  had  been  long  on  the  watch,  were  over- 
come with  drowsiness  and  slept  fast,  softly  opened  the  chest 
and  taking  out  the  image,  fixed  it,  with  the  duchess's  help, 
to  the  wall  behind  the  bed  ;  then,  drawing  back  the  curtains, 
she  set  light  to  the  pieces  of  soaked  linen,  having  first  placed 
them  near  the  image,  which  was  so  contrived  that,  by  the 
pulling  of  a  string,  it  raised  its  right  arm,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  This  done,  she  raised  her  voice  and  began  to 
cry  out  so  loudly  that  the  old  women  awoke,  whilst  she 
abode  kneeling  between  the  wall  and  the  bed  and  jiulicd 
the  string,  crying  out,  "A  miracle  I  A  miracle!"  The 
duchess,  arising  from  bed,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
tlic  figure,  beseeching  the  saint  to  heal  her  and  vowing  to 
go  visit  his  holy  relics  afoot ;  anil  this  vow  she  repeated 
again  and  again.  Tiie  good  old  women,  seeing  the  image 
give  its  benediction  to  the  duchess  and  the  pieces  of  linen 
which  burned  before  it  and  made  a  brave  siiow  of  the  of 
many  go(jdiy  colours,   (irmly  i)eMeved  it  to  l>e  Saint  James 

'   ,/( i/iiii  iiiilcHtr. 
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the  Great,  brother  of  Saint  John  Evangelist,  and  devoutly 
fell  on  their  knees,  weeping  for  piety.  They  heard  the 
duchess  repeat  her  vow  several  times  till  she,  seeing  the 
flame  of  the  soaked  linen  on  the  wane,  bade  them  go  fetch 
the  physician  to  the  chamber,  for  that  he  had  retired  to 
sleep  in  a  room  not  far  distant  in  the  castle  ;  then,  what 
while  they  were  absent  on  this  errand,  she  and  Giulia  took 
the  figure  and  laid  it  hastily  back  in  the  coffer. 

The  two  old  women  made  such  an  outcry  that  they 
not  only  awoke  Appiano,  but,  crying,  "  A  miracle !  A 
miracle !  "  drew  all  in  the  castle  thither  ;  nay,  the  Duke 
himself  arose  at  the  clamour  and  repaired  with  many 
others  to  the  chamber  of  the  duchess,  who  was  by  this 
dressed  and  showed  herself  as  blithe  and  content  as  can 
be  said.  When  she  saw  the  duke,  she  came  to  do  him 
reverence  and  said  to  him,  all  sprightly  and  joyful,  "  My 
lord,  I  feel  myself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  since 
it  hath  pleased  our  Lord  God,  on  the  intercession  of  His 
glorious  Apostle,  Saint  James  of  Galicia,  to  restore  me 
to  health."  Thereupon  she  recounted  to  him  the  fine 
miracle  that  had  betided  and  the  two  old  women  and 
Giulia  declared  to  have  plainly  seen  the  Apostle ;  whilst 
Appiano,  in  whom  the  duke  had  great  faith,  avouched 
that,  when  he  entered  the  chamber,  he  saw  a  great  light 
about  the  saint  and  that  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  well-nigh  at  the  moment  of  the 
duke's  entrance.  It  were  over-longsome  to  tell  the 
various  things  which  were  said ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
duchess  besought  the  duke  to  consent  to  the  vow  which 
she  had  made  and  he  accordingly  confirmed  it.  On  the 
morrow  the  report  of  the  miracle  was  bruited  abroad  and 
it  was  discoursed  of  no  otherwhat.  The  suffragan  came 
to   the  castle    and    diligently    examined    the   duchess,    the 
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physician,  the  two  old  women  and  Giulia,  and  all  of 
one  accord  testified  to  having  seen  the  Holy  Apostle  in 
act  to  bless  the  lady.  And  as  there  be  many  men  and 
women  who  think  it  shame  not  to  have  seen  that  which 
others  see,  especially  in  matters  of  sanctity  and  miracles, 
there  were  sundry  courtiers  of  both  sexes  who  declared 
that  they  had,  on  entering  the  chamber,  seen  the  saint 
and  the  splendour  about  him.  Accordingly,  that  same 
morning  the  suffragan  let  chant  the  offices  of  the  said 
Apostle,  whereto  all  the  people  flocked,  and  amiddleward 
the  mass,  the  good  bishop  made  a  short  preachment  and 
recounted  the  goodly  miracle  and  the  healing  of  their 
duchess  by  the  grace  of  God,  relating  all  as  if  he  had 
seen  it ;  whilst  the  whole  court  and  city  were  in  the 
utmost  joy  and  there  were  tiltings  holden  and  runnings 
at  the  ring  [in  honour  of  the  lady's  recoverance]. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Isabella  Mendoza,  having  accom- 
plished her  pilgrimage,  retraced  her  steps  and  came  with 
her  company  to  Turin,  where,  according  to  promise,  she  went 
to  do  her  homage  to  the  duchess,  who  awaited  her  with 
great  eagerness  and  received  her  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
making  much  of  her  and  lodging  her  in  the  castle.  Then, 
taking  her  op|)ortunity,  she  told  the  duke  how  a  Spanish 
gentlewoman  was  come  thither  from  Rome,  with  a  worsliipful 
company,  on  her  way  homeward,  and  that,  an  it  pleased 
him,  she  was  resolved  to  go  with  her  to  give  accompii.siinient 
to  lier  vow.  Tlie  duke,  thinking  no  ill,  consented  to  her 
going  and  honourably  furnishing  her  with  monies  and  com- 
panions, (among  which  latter  the  duchess  wouhl  e'en  have 
the  most  debonair  Appiano  and  (Jiulia,)  ilcspatclieil  her 
on  her  way  in  peace.  The  two  noble  |)ilgriniesses  made 
a  brave  show,  with  so  worshipful  a  company  of  men  and 
women,  all  afoot  and  clad  in  the  palmer's  habit,  and  were 


followed,  to  boot,  by  sundry  carriages,  bearing  beds  and  other 
commodities.  Accordingly  they  fared  on  their  journey  and 
crossing  the  snow-clad  Alps,  traversed  Provence  and  came 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  whereover  they  crossed  into 
Spain  by  the  County  of  Roussillon,^  still  journeying  by  short 
and  easy  stages.  Now  who  should  offer  to  recount  all  the 
discoursements,  which  the  duchess  (who  had  straitly  charged 
the  Lady  Isabella  and  all  in  her  company  not  to  discover 
to  any  who  she  was)  held  with  Appiano  and  Giulia  in  the 
course  of  that  journey,  would  have  overmuch  to  do.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  she  declared  that  that  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage 
was  nowise  grievous  to  her,  nay,  that  she  felt  herself  hourly 
lustier  and  that,  the  farther  they  fared,  the  more  she  felt 
herself  enkindled  and  the  more  did  her  eagerness  redouble 
to  see  the  so  much  bepraised  and  desired  Don  Juan.  There 
might  well  be  sung  of  her  the  goodly  verse  of  our  enamoured 
Petrarch,  "A  lively  love  that  waxeth  in  afflictions." ^ 

When  they  drew  near  the  city  where  Don  Juan  commonly 
dwelt,  the  Lady  Isabella  said  to  the  duchess,  "  Mistress 
mine,  we  are  but  two  short  days'  journey  from  one  of  my 
lord  brother's  cities ;  wherefore,  with  your  leave,  I  will 
fare  forward  to  make  ready  lodging  for  you  and  your 
company  and  will,  an  it  please  you,  tell  my  brother  that  a 
Lombard  lady,  who  hath  hospitably  entertained  me  in  her 
house,  Cometh  to  lodge  with  me,  without  anywise  discovering 
to  him  who  you  are."  Accordingly  she  fared  on  in  advance, 
but  could  not  forbear  to  tell  her  brother  how  she  who  came 
was  the  King's  sister  of  England  and  wife  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  acquainting    him   with    that  which   had    passed 


1  Now  the  French  department  des  Pyrenees  Orientales,  but  then  a 
Spanish  province. 

2  Trionfo  d'Amore,  Cap.  III.  1.  37. 


between  them  *  and  the  vow  [which  she  had  made]  to  visit 
Saint  James  his  shrine,  together  with  her  desire  not  to  be 
known.  Don  Juan  exhorted  his  sister  to  honour  the  noble 
pilgrimess  as  most  she  might  and  hke  a  shrewd  and  quick- 
witted man  as  he  was,  began  to  suspect  that  this  pilgrimage 
might  be  of  anothergates  fashion  than  his  sister  thought, 
but  said  no  word  of  this.  The  Lady  Isabella,  having  given 
prompt  order  unto  that  which  behoved,  turned  back  to 
meet  the  duchess,  whilst  Don  Juan,  whenas  himseemed  time, 
mounted  to  horse  with  many  of  his  gentlemen,  giving  out 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  go  course  a  brace  of  hares,  and  faring 
across  country  by  many  ways,  struck  the  road  by  which  the 
fair  pilgrimess  came.  The  duchess,  [seeing  him  come,] 
enquired  what  folk  these  were  and  Isabella  answered  her, 
saying,  *'  Madam,  this  is  my  brother  Don  Juan,  who  goeth 
hunting  for  his  diversion.  That  is  he  whom  you  see  on 
yonder  jennet  white  as  ermine,  with  the  white  plume  in  his 
bonnet."  The  duchess  who,  without  having  seen  him,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him  on  the  mere  report  of  his  beauty, 
seeing  him  far  handsomer  and  sprightlier  than  she  had 
imagined  to  herself,  was  so  overcome  with  his  grace  and 
goodliness  and  so  ardently  enkindled  that,  all  ravished  forth 
of  herself  and  transformed  into  the  cavalier,  she  could  scarce 
move  her  feet,  but  abode  intent  upon  his  sight,  hersecming 
she  had  never  in  her  life  tasted  such  delight  as  she  felt  in 
contemplating  him  ;  nay,  she  had  gladly  halted  there,  the 
better  to  view  him  at  her  leisure.  Don  Juan,  dismounting, 
came  courteously  to  kiss  her  hands,  as  those  of  a  gentle- 
woman   wh(j    had    made    much    of  his  sister   in   It.xly,   and 


'  It.'indnllo,  "  llio  diarouriin  wliich  nho  had  m.ido  to  her  in  the 
conch  "  (//  r<t)iiiiiinmeut(>  i  lie  flla  U  fevr  in  iitrir/ta),  forKcttinj},  with 
hii  uiu.il  carcloHDCM,  tlic  puiticuLirv  of  thu  uailicr  part  ut  tlio  atory. 


bade  her  welcome,  thanking  her  and  proffering  himself 
to  her  service  in  whatsoever  he  might  and  could.  Him- 
seemed  she  was  the  fairest  and  gracefullest  woman  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  what  little  while  they  talked  together,  their 
eyes  chanced  to  meet,  the  which  (an  it  were  possible)  added 
fuel  to  the  duchess's  fire,  and  the  cavalier  abode  so  sore 
inflamed  with  the  radiance  of  those  twin  starry  orbs  of 
hers  that  he  incontinent  felt  himself  their  prisoner  and  there 
was  no  part  in  him  but  was  all  afire  with  love  for  the 
lovely  pilgrimess.  But  neither  of  them  dared  discover  their 
poignant  flames,  nay,  both  studied  to  conceal  them  as  most 
they  might  ;  the  which  caused  them  languish  miserably, 
for  that  the  more  the  fire  of  love  is  kept  hidden,  so  much 
the  more  it  burneth  and  consumeth  the  lover. 

The  duchess  abode  three  days  to  rest  herself  in  Don  Juan's 
house,  where  she  was  honoured  and  regaled  to  the  utmost, 
and  seeking  with  the  sight  of  the  beloved  object  to  abate 
the  fierceness  of  the  flames  which  consumed  her,  she  made 
it  hourly  greater.  On  like  wise  was  it  with  the  cavalier, 
who,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  lady's  lovesome  beauties 
and  commended  them  in  himself,  the  more  he  drank  in  the 
amorous  venom  with  his  eyes,  so  that,  inflamed  beyond 
measure,  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  On  the  fourth  day, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  thereof,  the  duchess, 
arising  betimes,  took  leave  of  the  Lady  Isabella  and  depart- 
ing with  her  company,  set  out  towards  Compostella.  Don 
Juan,  learning  her  sudden  departure,  abode  sore  chagrined, 
unable  to  conceive  what  could  have  moved  her  to  depart 
on  that  wise ;  then,  letting  saddle  the  horses,  he  went  oft 
at  a  gallop  with  certain  of  his  men  in  the  duchess's  track 
and  speedily  overtook  the  lady,  who  fared  afoot.  When 
he  came  up  with  her,  he  dismounted  and  making  her  due 
obeisance,  said  to  her,  "Madam,  I  know  not  what  reason 
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hath  made  you  depart  thus  unexpectedly  and  it  irketh  me 
sore  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  you  the  honours 
and  kindnesses  which  you  of  your  courtesy  did  to  my  sister 
and  if,  by  mischance,  there  have  been  aught  other  than 
seemly  done  to  you  or  to  any  of  your  folk,  I  will,  an  you 
will  deign  to  acquaint  me  withal,  make  you  just  amends 
therefor."  The  duchess  thanked  him  and  answered  that 
she  had  had  of  him  and  his  nothing  but  honour  and  courtesy ; 
wherefore  she  avowed  herself  beholden  to  him  and  declared 
that,  if  she  had  departed  without  saying  a  word  to  him,  it 
had  been  for  no  otherwhat  than  not  to  awaken  him.  This 
discourse  being  toward,  the  cavalier  fared  on  with  her  afoot 
and  the  opportunity  offering,  so  he  might  be  heard  of  none, 
he  said  to  her,  "  Mistress  mine,  it  irketh  me  sore  that  it  hath 
not  pleased  you  be  honoured  in  my  house  according  to  your 
degree,  for  that,  you  being  a  king's  sister  and  a  duke's  wife, 
I  shall  still  abide  infinitely  chagrined  for  not  having  entreated 
you  as  you  deserve  and  as  was  behoving  upon  me ;  nay,  an 
it  be  ever  known  that  you  have  lodged  in  my  house  and  that 
I  made  so  little  account  of  so  exalted  a  lady,  the  world  will 
hold  me  a  cavalier  of  little  worth,  and  whereas  I  am  nowise 
at  fault,  I  shall  yet  abide  blamed  of  all.  At  the  least,  lady 
mine,  vouchsafe  me  the  favour  of  entertaining  you,  on  your 
return,  as  a  lady  of  royal  blood  and  one  who  meriteth  it. 
Indeed,  an  you  do  me  so  much  grace,  I  shall  holil  myself 
eternally  obliged  to  you."  Thereupon  ensued  words  galore, 
the  duchess  complaining  of  the  Lady  Isabella  for  that  she 
had  betrayed  lier;  but,  ultimately,  each  being  beyond 
measure  enamoured  of  the  other,  they  knew  not  so  well  to 
conceal  their  passion  but  that  needs  must  their  ardent  and 
lively  flames  give  out  sparks  and  discover  themselves ; 
wherefore,  after  lliey  liad  avowed  their  loves  each  to  oilier, 
finding  tlia(   llicy  burned  vvilli  a  mutual  ardour,  they  abode 
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of  accord  that  she,  whenas  she  had  visited  the  relics  of  the 
saint,  should  keep  the  novenary  there  (according  to  the 
fashion  of  all  pilgrims,  who  for  nine  successive  days  use 
certain  ceremonies  in  Saint  James's  church,)  and  should 
thereafter  come  to  abide  some  days  with  him.  With  this 
conclusion  they  took  leave  of  one  another  and  the  duchess 
continued  her  journey  to  Compostella,  whilst  the  cavalier 
returned  home,  rejoicing. 

But  now  let  us  leave  these  lovers  time  to  think  upon 
their  loves  and  speak  awhile  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 
who,  himseeming,  after  many  days,  he  had  done  very 
ill  to  let  the  King's  sister  of  England  and  his  own  con- 
sort go  thus  privately  ^  on  so  long  a  journey,  bethought 
himself  better  and  desirous  of  amending  the  default  com- 
mitted, convoked  his  councillors  and  propounded  the  case 
to  them.  They  all  declared  that  it  behoved  to  remedy 
the  oversight  as  quickliest  might  be  and  for  better  de- 
spatch it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  duke  himself 
should  go  thither  by  sea ;  wherefore,  letting  equip  certain 
ships  which  he  had  hard  by  at  Nice,  he  embarked 
with  an  honourable  train  of  many  cavaliers  and  gentle- 
men and  sailing  for  Galicia  with  a  fair  wind,  passed  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  and  arriving  [at  Compostella]  on  the 
last  day  of  the  novenary,  found  the  duchess  in  act  to 
make  an  end  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  her  vow.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  all  the  company,  when  they  saw  their 
lord  ;  but  the  duchess  abode  mighty  disconsolate,  seeing 
the  way  estopped  against  her  loves.  On  like  wise,  Appiano 
and  Giulia,  being  cognizant  of  their  mistress's  thoughts, 
were   sore   concerned    therefor ;    nevertheless,    dissembling 

1  Privatamente,  i.e.  as  a  private  person  and  without  the  state 
befitting  her  rank. 
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their  ill-content,  they  all  three  feigned  themselves  rejoiced. 
The  duke  acquainted  his  wife  with  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  having  visited  and  paid 
his  devotions  to  the  holy  relics,  he  took  ship  with  the 
duchess  and  all  his  company.  Then,  being  minded  to 
visit  his  brother-in-law,  he  let  cast  off  the  moorings  and 
hoisting  sail,  steered  for  England,  where  he  arrived,  after 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
king  and  entertained  with  many  diversions. 

The  duchess,  albeit  she  feigned  herself  blithe,  was  never- 
theless sore  cast  down  at  heart  and  vented  her  chagrin 
to  Appiano  and  Giulia  whenassoever  she  had  commodity 
thereof,  bitterly  bemoaning  her  ill  luck,  herseeming  over- 
hard  to  brook  that,  in  the  very  blossom-tide  of  her  loves, 
whenas  the  desired  fruit  was  on  the  point  of  being  born 
thereof,  after  so  many  toils  and  travails  of  mind  and  body, 
the  flower  should  be  despoiled  and  scattered  and  herself 
bereaved  of  all  hope  of  harvest.  Her  confidants  comforted 
her  as  best  they  might,  telling  her  that  Don  Juan  could 
not  fail  of  coming  to  seek  her  at  Turin  ;  but  she  was 
beyond  consolation,  so  deeply  had  melancholy  penetrated 
into  her  heart.  Algates,  not  to  give  suspicion  of  aught 
to  her  husband  or  to  the  king  her  brother,  she  feigned 
herself  outwardly  blithe,  dissembling  her  sufferance  as  most 
she  might.  Tlicy  abode  some  days  in  England,  whilst 
tlie  king  left  nothing  undone  to  pleasure  and  honour  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  The  duke,  wearied  with  his 
long  sea- travel,  would  not  go  home  by  the  way  he  came, 
but  determined  to  pass  over  to  Calais  and  to  return  to 
liis  duchy  by  way  of  France,  and  the  king,  ere  he 
departed,  gave  his  sister  a  very  fine  diamond,  worth  more 
than  an  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The  duke  and  duchess, 
accordingly,   departing  I'jigland,  sailed  to  Calais  and  there 
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making  provision  of  horses,  sent  back  the  ships  and 
journeyed  to  Paris,  where  they  were  blithely  received  and 
honoured  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  more  by  token 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  latter's  captain-general. 
Thence  they  passed  into  Savoy,'  where  they  abode  some 
days  and  presently  fared  over  the  Alps  to  Turin.  The 
duchess  was  beyond  measure  woeful  and  her  grief  waxed 
the  more  that  she  might  not  openly  vent  it  nor  dared 
discover  it  to  any  save  Appiano  and  Giulia. 

But  how  deem  you  it  fared  with  Don  Juan  meanwhile, 
who  was  no  less  ardently  enamoured  of  the  duchess  than  she 
of  him  ?  He  awaited  her  in  vain  five  or  six  days  after  the 
appointed  time,  numbering  not  only  the  days,  but  the  hours, 
and  not  seeing  her  return,  he  marvelled  exceeding  sore  and 
misdoubted  him  some  extraordinary  accident  had  befallen 
her  ;  wherefore  he  despatched  a  trusty  man  of  his  into 
Galicia  to  learn  what  was  come  of  her.  The  messenger 
accordingly  repaired  to  Compostella  and  understanding  from 
the  people  of  the  place  that  the  pilgrimess,  who  had  visited 
the  shrine  of  the  Apostle,  was  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  and 
that  the  duke  had  come  thither  and  carried  her  off  with  him 
by  sea,  returned  and  duly  related  the  whole  to  Don  Juan, 
who,  hearing  this  news,  misdoubted  him  the  thing  had  been 
appointed  and  ordained  beforehand  and  that  the  lady  had 
certainly  cozened  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  suffered  sore  and 
inexpressible  pain  and  still  himseemed  his  flames  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter  and  the  desire  of  seeing  the  duchess 
redoubled  on  him  momently  ;  and  so  the  hapless  lover, 
burning  and  freezing,  hoping  and  despairing  in  one  breath 
and  loving  more  than  ever,  led  a  very  sorry  life. 

1  i.e.  the  province  proper  of  that  name,  as  distinguished  from 
Piedmont. 
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What  while  he  languished  on  this  wise  and  the  duchess 
no  less  than  he,  it  chanced  that  the  Germans,  levying  a 
powerful  army,  invaded  France  and  burned  and  laid  waste 
whereassoever  they  came.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  the 
king's  captain-general,  being  advertised  of  this  betimes,  took 
horse  with  all  his  men  at  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  but,  ere  he  departed  Turin,  he  left  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  Count  of  Pancalieri,  his  lieutenant-general, 
subject  to  consultation  with  the  duchess.  The  count  pro- 
ceeded to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  as  best  he  knew, 
conferring  of  everything  with  the  duchess,  according  as  the 
duke  had  commanded,  so  that  he  was  still  about  her  ; 
wherefore,  conversing  assiduously  with  her  and  seeing  her 
very  fair,  he  from  a  governor  of  the  state  became  a  con- 
templator  and  lover  of  her  charms  and  fell  so  sore  enamoured 
of  her  that  he  could  find  no  repose.  He  had  never  had  wife 
nor  children,  but  entertained  for  his  son  a  nephew  of  his, 
the  son  of  one  of  his  brothers  who  was  Seignior  of  Racconigi, 
which  said  youth  abode  at  the  duchess's  court  and  might 
be  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  first  came 
thither  ;  since  when  he  had  served  more  than  two  years 
and  was  very  handsome  and  well-bred.  The  count  his 
uncle,  who  savoured  somewhat  of  tlie  simjileton,  carried 
away  by  greedy  amorous  appetite  and  flattering  liiinseif  that 
there  was  no  woman,  how  great  and  fair  soever  siie  was, 
but  must  have  it  in  grce  to  be  loved  of  him,  made  bold  to 
rcfjuirc  the  tluclicss  of  love  and  tell  iier  how  lie  burned  for 
her.  The  duchess,  wlio  liad  set  her  tlioughts  otherwiiere 
nor  would  liavc  deigned  to  sliow  him  the  jioint  of  one  of 
lier  slioes,  liade  liini  witli  a  stern  nir  never  diuc  to  bespeak 
her  more  of  sucli  folly  ;  but  the  poor  man,  being  overnnich 
(;oade<l  of  the  nmoroiis  (ires,  renewed  his  inipoiluiiilics, 
bcHccching  her  more  inslanlly  than  bcloic  to  be  pleased  to 
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have  compassion  on  him.  At  this  she  was  beyond  measure 
incensed  and  rebuked  him  severely  for  his  exceeding 
temerity,  saying,  "Count,  I  pardoned  you  the  first  offence, 
and  altliough  you  deserve  it  not,  I  pardon  you  this  your 
second  fond  and  foolhardy  presumption  ;  but  look  you 
return  no  more  thereto  nor  ever  make  bold  to  bespeak  me 
again  of  such  wickedness ;  else  will  I  play  you  a  trick  that 
will  not  please  you.  Apply  yourself  to  do  the  office  com- 
mitted to  you  by  my  lord  consort  and  fall  not  again  into 
such  an  error,  as  you  hold  your  life  dear." 

The  count  saw  the  duchess's  chaste  and  inexpugnable 
mind  and  judged  that  he  wearied  himself  in  vain  ;  but, 
misdoubting  him  she  should  give  the  duke  to  know  of  that 
his  folly,  he  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  her  and 
ruin  her.  Accordingly,  he  in  a  trice  changed  his  fervent 
love  into  cruel  hatred  and  bethinking  himself  of  a  device 
that  should  answer  his  purpose,  doubted  not  to  be  able  to 
cause  her  die  ignominiously  ;  wherefore,  showing  himself 
in  words  and  deeds  estranged  from  that  his  love,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  execution  of  his  office  of  governance. 
Meanwhile,  he  began  to  entreat  the  nephew  aforesaid  more 
familiarly  than  of  his  wont ;  nay,  he  showed  him  well-nigh 
a  comrade's  privacy,  bespeaking  him  of  no  otherwhat  than 
matters  amorous,  and  amongst  other  things  he  said  to  him 
one  day  that  there  was  no  pleasure  in  the  world  equal  to 
the  exceeding  delight  felt  by  a  youth  enamoured  of  a  fair 
and  great  lady,  especially  when  the  love  proved  to  be 
reciprocal.  Having  by  this  talk  allured  the  youth,  he  no 
great  while  after  said  to  him  privily,  "Nephew  mine,  to 
me  dear  as  my  proper  son,  take  good  heed  to  that  which 
I  shall  presently  say  to  thee,  for  that,  an  thou  be  discreet 
and  ensue  my  counsels,  I  promise  thee  thou  shalt  have  the 
best  time  man  ever  had  of  this  country."      The  lad,   who 
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looked  upon  his  uncle  as  a  father,  answered  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  obey  him  and  do  whatsoever  he  should  deign  to 
command  him  ;  whereupon  the  villainous  count  said  to  him, 
"I  have  observed,  dearest  my  son,  that  the  duchess  willeth 
thee  great  weal  '  and  loveth  thee  beyond  measure ;  nay, 
I  see  plainly  that  she  goeth  wasting  as  wax  before  the  fire 
and  desireth  no  otherwhat  than  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  thee  ;  but  she  doth  as  do  women  in  general,  who, 
albeit  they  desire  a  thing,  will  e'en  for  the  most  part  be 
entreated  and  are  well  pleased  that  men  should  beguile 
them,  so  it  may  appear  they  are  brought  either  by  craft 
or  by  force  to  yield  themselves  to  their  lovers ;  and  when 
they  love  a  youth  and  perceive  in  the  long  run  that  he  is 
not  quickwitted  and  bold,  they  are  despited  thereat  and  turn 
their  love  elsewhither.  I  speak  to  thee,  nephew  mine,  of 
experience  ;  wherefore  hearken  to  me  and  do  that  which 
I  tell  thee.  I  will  have  thee  this  evening  watch  thine 
opportunity  to  hide  thyself  under  the  duchess's  bed  and 
there  abide  till  seven  of  the  night,^  when  she  will  be  buried 
in  the  first  sleep  and  her  women  will  all  be  asleep.  Then 
do  thou  arise  cjuietly  and  coming  up  to  the  bed,  lay  thy 
hand  on  her  breast  and  tell  her  softly  who  thou  art.  I 
know  what  I  tell  thee  and  bespeak  thee  not  at  hazard. 
Marry,  as  soon  as  she  knowcth  thee,  she  will  cause  thee 
enter  the  bed  with  her  and  thou  wilt  enjoy  that  noble  lady 
at  thy  pleasure.    I  for  my  part  should  account  myself  blessed, 

•  Ti  vunl  tin  i^ran  ln-ur.  For  nunioroiis  cxaniplt-s  of  this  common 
idiomatic  rxprcfigion  in  tlio  icnsc  of  "  lovinif,"  sco  my  "  DocaiiUTon 
of  lloci  a(  rio,"  passim. 

"  Wc  arc  not  told  tim  month  in  whiili  tliin  partof  tho  story  happens 
and  can  therefore  only  |{iiei»  at  tho  cipiivalent  of  tliis  hour  accordin^r 
to  the  clock,  'riie  iira*on  was  prububly  witilor,  whuu  "  luvon  of  tho 
ni^ht"  would  In?  ii  or  u  jitn. 
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were  I  in  thy  place."  The  simple  youth  beheved  his 
uncle,  thinking  belike  that  he  bespoke  him  by  the  duchess's 
commandment ;  and  who  indeed  had  not  given  credence 
to  an  own  uncle,  hearing  him  speak  with  such  assurance  ? 
The  lad,  then,  did  according  to  the  malignant  counsel 
of  the  base  and  traitorous  count  and  taking  his  opportunity, 
hid  himself  under  the  bed,  in  which  the  duchess  couched 
herself  towards  five  of  the  night. 

The  wicked  and  disloyal  count,  so  that  his  treason 
might  not  be  discovered,  awaited  not  the  hour  which  he 
had  appointed  his  nephew,  but,  as  soon  as  it  had  struck 
six,^  took  sundry  of  the  guard  of  the  castle  and  three 
councillors  (for  that  all  obeyed  him  as  their  lord's  lieu- 
tenant and  he  might  enter  and  leave  the  castle  whenasso- 
ever  he  would)  and  repaired,  without  possessing  any  of 
that  which  he  purposed  to  do,  to  the  duchess's  chamber, 
where,  knocking  loudly  and  the  door  being  opened  to  him, 
he  entered  in,  rapier  in  hand,  with  many  lights  and  those 
of  the  guard  armed.  The  affrighted  duchess  marvelled 
greatly  at  this  act  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the 
villainous  count  let  drag  out  his  own  nephew  from  under 
the  bed  and  (so  he  might  not  discover  how  his  uncle 
had  caused  him  hide  himself  there)  ere  the  poor  wretch 
could  say  a  word,  he  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with 
his  rapier,  saying,  "Traitor,  thou  art  dead,"  and  pierced 
him  through  and  through.  The  wretched  youth  fell  to 
the  ground,  dead,  and  the  felon  and  traitorous  count, 
turning  to  the  councillors,  said  to  them,  "Sirs,  these 
many  days  past  have  I  perceived  the  dishonest  passion 
of  this  malapert  kestrel  of  a  nephew  of  mine,  who  hath 
died   an   over-goodly   death,    for    that    he   deserved   to   be 

*  i.e.  of  the  night ;  probably  lo  or  ii  p.m. 
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burned  alive  or  torn  asunder  by  horses.  On  the  duchess 
I  care  not  to  lay  hands,  but  you  know  it  is  the  law  in 
Piedmont  and  Savoy  that  every  woman  taken  in  adultery 
shall  be  burned,  except  within  a  year  and  a  day  she  find 
a  champion  to  fight  for  her.  I  will  write  to  the  king 
her  brother  and  to  the  duke,  telling  them  the  case  as 
it  hath  befallen,  and  meanwhile,  the  lady  shall  abide  here 
in  her  chamber,  under  good  guard,   with  her  damsels." 

The  councillors  and  others  abode  aghast  at  so  horrid 
a  spectacle  and  the  duchess  called  God  and  the  saints 
to  witness  of  her  innocence  and  that  the  wretched  youth 
had  not  hidden  himself  under  the  bed  with  her  consent ; 
but  it  availed  her  nothing.  The  disconsolate  lady  abode, 
then,  imprisoned  in  her  chamber  and  the  ill-starred  youth 
was  that  same  morning  buried  without  funeral  pomp. 
The  count  hugged  himself  over  the  success  of  his  plot, 
drunken  as  he  was  with  hate,  and  wrote  to  the  king 
of  England  and  to  the  duke  by  a  messenger,  post-haste, 
possessing  them  of  that  which  had  passed  and  causing  the 
councillors  write  letters  to  the  same  effect.  Now  the 
duchess  was  beyond  measure  beloved  of  all  the  people, 
for  that  she  never  sought  to  harm  any,  but  helped  all 
as  most  she  might;  wherefore  all  were  infinitely  grieved 
at  her  misfortune  ;  and  for  that  those  of  the  guard  used 
great  discretion  in  letting  the  physician  go  and  come  and 
paid  no  heed  to  him,  she  made  shift  by  his  means  to 
have  all  her  monies  and  jewels  and  great  store  of  [orna- 
ments of]  wrouglitcn  gold  conveyed  away  little  by  little  ; 
all  whicli  he  laid  u|)  in  his  own  house.  The  king  and 
the  duke,  having  tlic  letters,  abode  sore  ch.agrincd  at 
such  unseemly  news  and  it  gave  exceeding  credit  to  the 
perfidious  count's  story  that  he  had  slain  his  own  nephew, 
it    being    known    how     inncii     lie    lovcil    lijni    :ind    Ikuv    he 
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had  chosen  him  to  his  heir.  The  duke  wrote  back  to 
his  governor  and  council  that  the  ancient  usance  of  the 
country  should  be  observed  ;  wherefore  there  was  set  up, 
without  Turin,  in  the  plain  between  the  city  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Po,  upon  a  lofty  column  of  marble, 
which  had  long  before  been  set  up  there  for  the  like 
purposes,  the  Count  of  Pancalieri's  impeachment  in  writing 
against  the  duchess,  who,  hearing  the  final  ordinance  come 
from  the  duke,  was  woeful  beyond  expression,  more  by 
token  that  she  knew  herself  innocent  of  the  sin  laid  to 
her  charge.  Accordingly,  she  set  all  her  affairs  in  order 
and  clothing  herself  in  sad-coloured  garments,  led  a  very 
grievous  life.  She  had,  as  hath  been  said,  sent  a\Yay  the 
best  of  her  gear  to  the  house  of  her  physician  Appiano, 
keeping  only,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  the  precious 
diamond  which  the  king  her  brother  had  given  her  in 
England.  All  the  women  who  were  used  to  serve  her 
had  been  taken  from  her  by  the  rascally  governor ;  algates, 
Giulia  contrived  to  have  his  leave  to  keep  her  mistress 
company  by  day. 

Meanwhile  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  who  abode  infinitely 
chagrined  against  the  duchess  and  was  fain  to  believe  that 
she  had  made  mock  of  him,  was  overtaken  with  another 
sore  affliction,  for  that  he  was  like  to  lose  his  dominion  and 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  seigniors  of  the  aforesaid  house  of 
Toledo,  who,  as  I  told  you,  had  suffered  a  sore  defeat  and 
awaited  but  an  occasion  of  rendering  him  the  like  and  (if 
possible)  of  slaying  him.  The  King  of  Spain,  for  all  he 
saw  the  grievous  disorders  which  ensued  in  his  kingdom 
through  these  two  puissant  factions,  nevertheless  concerned 
not  himself  overmuch  to  put  an  end  to  their  contentions  ; 
nay,  it  seemed  as  he  would  fain  have  them  ruin  each  other, 
so  he  might  after  have  them  obedient  to  himself.     Accord- 
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ingly,  the  matter  went  on  sucli  wise  that,  both  parties  taking 
the  field  with  numerous  and  powerful  armies,  they  came  to 
blows  in  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  Don  Juan,  albeit  he 
approved  himself  at  once  a  stout  and  strenuous  soldier  and 
a  valiant  and  provident  captain,  was  routed  and  saved 
himself  with  great  difficulty  in  a  city,  which  was  very  strong 
and  well  garrisoned  and  furnished  with  a  year's  victual. 
There  he  was  beleaguered  by  his  enemies,  with  scant  hope 
of  succour,  so  that  the  two  lovers  were  reduced  to  a  very 
ill  pass. 

But  who  shall  avail  to  tell  the  tears  which  Giulia  shed 
well-nigh  every  day,  visiting  the  duchess?  The  latter 
endured  her  afflictions  with  a  steadfast  mind  and  whereas 
she  should  have  been  comforted,  she  exhorted  Giulia  to 
suffer  all  in  peace  and  not  to  afflict  herself.  Then,  after 
a  while,  they  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  other  than  well 
done  that  Appiano  should  go  post  haste  to  Spain,  to  seek 
aid  of  Don  Juan  and  certify  him  that  the  duchess  was  falsely 
accused.  The  lady  accordingly  gave  him  a  letter  of  credence 
under  her  own  hand  to  Don  Juan,  and  Appiano,  posting  it 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  came  near  the  beleaguered  city, 
where  he  learned  how  the  case  stood  and  abode  sore  con- 
cerned, himseeming  it  was  impossible  that  Don  Juan  should 
go  to  succour  the  duchess.  Nevertheless,  like  a  loving  and 
diligent  servant  as  he  was  and  one  who  infinitely  desired 
to  jirocurc  aid  for  his  mistress,  lie  delerniined  not  to  di'iiart 
without  having  si)eccli  of  Don  Juan.  Now  it  chanced  tliat 
there  befell  a  great  skirmish  between  those  witliout  and 
tliose  witliin,  and  tlie  good  jihysician,  getting  himself,  I 
know  not  liow,  a  buckler,  tinew  liinisclf  valiantly  into  the 
skirniish,  sword  in  hand,  and  intshed  so  far  forwani  that  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  tliosc  of  tlic  cily  and  said  Id  theni, 
"Carry  mc  straiglil  in  my  lord    I  )mi  Jiian,   for  tlint    I  h.<vi' 

vol..    V.  •  J, 
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things  of  the  utmost  import  to  impart  to  him."  He  was 
accordingly  brought  before  Don  Juan,  who  knew  him  im- 
mediately for  one  of  those  whom  he  had  seen  with  the 
duchess  and  received  him  graciously  ;  then,  drawing  him 
aside,  he  asked  him  what  news  he  had  of  his  mistress. 
Appiano  replied  that  he  brought  very  ill  news,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  in  sore  peril  of  being  ignominiously  burned,  an 
succour  were  not  given  her,  and  beginning  from  the  begin- 
ning, recounted  to  him  the  chagrin  she  had  suffered  when 
the  duke  arrived  in  Galicia  with  the  ships,  seeing  herself 
estopped  from  keeping  her  promise  to  him.  Moreover,  he 
told  him  that  all  her  hopes  of  deliverance  were  in  him  and 
certified  him  that  she  was  nowise  guilty  of  that  whereof 
she  was  accused  ;  wherefore  he  most  instantly  besought  and 
conjured  him  not  to  fail  her  in  that  her  urgent  need,  using 
every  persuasive  art  he  knew  or  might,  so  he  should  be 
moved  to  pity  of  the  unhappy  lady  and  apply  himself  to 
deliver  her.  Don  Juan  condoled  amain  with  Appiano  anent 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  duchess,  and  it  was  the 
more  grievous  to  him  that  he  was  presently  besieged  of  his 
enemies  nor  might  anywise  abandon  the  city.  The  physician, 
who  saw  that  he  spoke  sooth,  knew  not  what  to  say  and 
ultimately,  seeing  that  he  wearied  himself  there  in  vain, 
determined  to  lose  no  more  time,  but  to  return  to  Turin. 
Don  Juan  let  make  a  good  sally,  under  cover  of  which  he 
brought  him  forth  of  the  city  and  had  him  escorted  by 
certain  of  his  men  to  a  place  of  safety.  Thence  Appiano 
made  his  way  back  to  Turin  and  gave  the  duchess  to  know, 
by  means  of  Giulia,  the  strait  in  which  he  had  found  Don 
Juan  and  the  discourse  which  had  passed  between  them. 
The  lady,  hearing  this  ill  news,  despaired  of  succour  and 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  to  say  nor  whither  to  recur  for  aid. 
However,  some  days  after  Appiano's  departure,  Don  Juan, 
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bethinking  him  of  the  duchess's  calamity  and  calhng  to 
mind  the  love  he  bore  her,  judged  that  he  had  erred  sore 
in  not  having  straightway  run  to  deliver  her  and  set,  not 
only  his  dominions,  but  his  life,  ay,  and  a  thousand  lives, 
had  he  so  many,  upon  the  hazard  for  her  sake.  Wherefore, 
unable  to  console  himself  for  this  his  default,  he  determined, 
come  thereof  what  would,  to  make  such  best  provision  as 
he  might  for  his  affairs  in  Spain  and  passing  incontinent 
over  into  Italy,  to  use  his  every  endeavour  for  the  hapless 
lady's  deliverance.  Having  made  this  steadfast  resolve, 
he  reviewed  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  found  it  excellently 
well  furnished  with  all  necessaries  and  apt  to  hold  out 
eight  or  nine  months  longer,  whilst  he  knew  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  to  be  most  faithful.  Accordingly,  he  assembled 
the  chief  men  of  the  city  and  the  captains  of  the  troops  and 
declared  himself  resolved  to  depart  inquest  of  succours  for  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  adding  that,  an  he  returned  not  within 
such  a  time  (and  he  appointed  them  a  day  certain),  they 
must  provide  for  their  own  affairs  ;  but  that  they  should, 
without  fail,  see  him  with  a  great  succour  before  the  term 
assigned  ;  and  withal  he  made  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  very 
valiant  cavalier,  his  lieutenant.  Then,  letting  give  the 
enemy  a  sharp  alert,  he  mounted  a  fiery  and  spirited  jennet 
and  making  his  way  out  of  the  city,  without  being  seen 
of  the  Ijesiegers,  set  out  alone  towards  I'Vance.  There  he 
bought  him  a  good  courser  and  arms  '  and  took  a  serving- 
man  ;  then,  unknown  of  any  one,  even  of  his  own  servant, 
he  crossed  the  Alps  and  m.ide  his  way  to  Turin. 

Now,  as  hath  been  said,  the  physician  had  already  arrived 
there,  and  albeit  the  duchess  had  lost  hope  of  Hon  Juan's 
succ<jur,     nevertheless,    belliinking    herself    of    that     which 

'    i.f.  ariiKiiir  fit  for  tlir  lislii. 
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she  had  done  for  love  of  him,  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  believe  him  so  ungrateful  but  that  he  would  come  fight 
for  her  against  the  disloyal  Count  of  Pancalieri,  and  in  this 
expectation  she  abode  awhile  ;  but  presently,  seeing  that 
there  came  neither  letter  nor  message  from  him,  she  con- 
ceived such  despite  in  her  mind  that  her  fervent  love  was 
changed  to  bitter  hatred  and  recalling  that  which  she  had 
done  for  him,  she  entered  into  exceeding  great  choler  and 
said  in  herself,  "  Wretch  that  I  am  !  How  blind  and  fond 
and  senseless  I  was  to  look  for  fidelity  in  a  disloyal  man !  " 
With  this  the  disconsolate  lady,  overcome  with  the  keenness 
of  her  sufferance,  berailed  Don  Juan  with  all  the  ill  that 
can  be  said  of  a  most  ungrateful  and  perfidious  man  and 
on  this  wise  she  in  some  measure  vented  her  bitter  dolour. 
Giulia,  who  could  not  believe  but  the  King  of  England  would 
send  a  champion  to  his  sister's  aid,  went  twice  or  thrice 
a  day  to  the  place  of  the  lists  to  see  if  any  champion  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  English  king,  believing  that  his  sister  had 
in  very  deed  been  taken  in  adultery,  was  sore  despited 
against  her  and  declared  that  she  deserved  to  be  burned. 

Meanwhile  Don  Juan,  arriving  at  Turin  by  night,  took 
up  his  lodging  in  the  suburbs  at  the  house  of  an  innkeeper, 
a  man  of  worth,  and  entering  into  discourse  with  him, 
learned  that  the  duke  was  in  the  field  against  the  Germans 
and  the  duchess  in  prison,  whose  affliction,  said  the  host, 
was  exceeding  grievous  unto  all,  for  that  the  whole  land 
loved  her  marvellously.  He  heard  also  that  there  was  in 
the  city  a  venerable  Spanish  friar  in  the  utmost  repute  with 
the  ducal  council  and  with  all  the  folk  and  enquired  the 
name  of  the  church  where  he  dwelt.  Then,  next  morning, 
leaving  the  hostelry,  he  made  his  way  to  the  church  in 
question  and  knocking  at  the  parsonage-door,  was  admitted 
by  the  friar  in  person,  to  whom  quoth  Don  Juan  in  Spanish, 
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"Father  mine,  God  pleasure  you,  I  am  a  Spaniard,  come 
into  these  parts  for  my  affairs,  and  being  a  stranger  here  and 
understanding  you  to  be  a  countryman,  I  am  come  to  lodge 
with  you.  I  want  nothing  but  lodging  ;  for  the  rest  this 
my  servant  shall  provide  whatsoever  is  needful."  The  good 
father  willingly  accepted  him  and  brought  him  into  his 
house ;  and  what  while  his  serving-man  went  abroad  to  buy 
victual,  Don  Juan  enquired  of  the  friar  from  what  part  of 
Spain  he  was.  He  freely  told  it  him  and  Don  Juan,  finding 
him  to  be  of  his  own  vassals  and  of  that  same  city  which  was 
beleaguered,  straitly  questioned  him  of  many  things,  till  he 
certified  himself  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  of  his  own 
faction ;  whereupon  he  discovered  himself  to  him,  telling 
him  who  he  was.  The  friar,  hearing  this  and  considering 
him  better,  knew  him,  for  that  he  had  been  but  a  little  while 
in  those  parts,'  and  would  fain  have  cast  himself  at  his  feet, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  worship  their  princes 
as  Gods  upon  earth ;  but  Don  Juan  suffered  it  not.  Then, 
telling  him  why  he  came  thither  thus  privily,  he  said  to  him, 
"Father,  you  know  that  I  am  a  knight  and  am  therefore 
bound  to  defend,  over  all  others,  ladies  who  are  unjustly 
entreated.  Now  I  have  it  on  very  good  authority,  thai  tliis 
lady  hath  l)een  most  wrongfully  oppressed  with  false  accusa- 
tion ;  but  the  better  to  certify  myself  thereof,  I  would  fain 
speak  with  her  and  learn  the  truth,  under  colour  of  con- 
fession. You  shall  cloliie  mc  as  a  friar  and  seek  leave  of 
whoso  lioldetli  her  in  custody  to  visit  her  and  cxliort  her 
to  suffer  death  with  patience,  in  atonement  of  her  sins  ;  and 
when  we  arc  then;,  do  yon  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  simple  faliier,  who  was  not  the  i|uickcst-wiitt'(l  nor 
most    learned    man    of  those    parts,    suffered    iiiniseif  to   be 
persuaded    liy    the    cavalier's    argunnii(s    and    having    tlisl 
'   i.r.  .Suviiy. 
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clothed  the  latter  in  a  friar's  habit  and  tonsured  him, 
repaired  to  the  governor  and  said  to  him,  "My  lord, 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duchess  dravveth 
nigh ;  wherefore  I  have  been  moved  to  compassion  of 
her  soul  and  would  fain  bespeak  her  of  things  spiritual, 
according  as  our  Lord  God  shall  inspire  me,  so  that, 
if  she  be  for  her  sins  to  lose  her  bodily  life,  she  may 
at  the  least  save  her  soul  alive ;  and  I  trust  God  will 
vouchsafe  me  such  favour  that  I  may  dispose  her  to  die 
patiently."  The  governor,  malignant  and  wicked  as  he  was, 
answered,  nevertheless,  (to  show  the  people  he  was 
concerned  for  the  lady's  fate,)  that  he  was  content  and 
sent  to  the  castellan,  bidding  him  suffer  the  fiiar  and 
his  comrade  enter  the  prison-chamber  and  speak  with  the 
duchess.  Accordingly,  they  both  entered,  all  believing, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  of  her  death  drew  nigh,  that  the 
governor  had  sent  them  to  hear  the  poor  lady's  last  con- 
fession. The  chamber  was  large,  but  the  windows  were 
closed  on  such  wise  that  little  or  no  light  was  visible 
there,  and  Don  Juan,  who  spoke  the  Italian  tongue  excel- 
lent well,  said,  "The  peace  of  our  Saviour  be  with  you, 
madam."  The  duchess,  who  sat  in  a  corner,  all  disconso- 
late, replied,  "Who  are  you  that  bespeak  me  of  peace, 
me  who  am  bereft  of  all  peace  and  all  good  and  shortly 
expect  a  most  ignominious  death,  against  all  right  and  with- 
out having  anywise  merited  it  ?"  Don  Juan,  following  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  drew  near  to  her  and  said,  "Madam, 
I  am  a  poor  friar,  who,  arriving  at  this  city,  have  learned 
your  grievous  misfortune  and  moved  to  pity  of  so  horrible 
a  case,  am  come  to  visit  you  and  comfort  you."  There- 
with he  said  many  things  to  her  and  that  on  such  goodly 
wise  that  the  duchess  resolved  to  confess  herself  to  him 
and  accordingly,   as  one  past  hope  of  life,   proceeded   to 


make  an  entire  and  general  confession,  whereby  Don  Juan 
lightly  understood  her  to  be  altogether  innocent.  (Now 
in  her  confession  she  told  him  how  her  journey  to  Com- 
postella  had  been  feigned  and  how  she  had  undertaken  it 
solely  to  go  see  a  most  disloyal  and  ungrateful  Spanish 
cavalier.)  Don  Juan  strenuously  exhorted  her  to  forgive 
all  the  injuries  she  had  ever  suffered  and  she  replied 
that  she  heartily  forgave  them  all,  as  she  would  have 
God  forgive  her,  but  that  she  knew  not  how  she  might 
ever  forgive  that  ungrateful  cavalier,  whom  she  had  loved 
more  than  her  life.  Don  Juan  was  inwardly  rejoiced  at 
these  words  and  still  exhorted  her  to  forgive  all  who  had 
wronged  her,  the  which  in  the  end  she  promised  to  do. 
Now  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  that  most  precious 
diamond ;  her  gold  and  pearls  and  other  jewels  and  what 
not  else  of  hers,  which  Appiano  and  Giulia  had,  she 
purposed  should  remain  to  them,  they  having  pledged  her 
their  faith  to  marry  each  other.  Accordingly,  having  no 
otherwhat  whereof  to  give  alms,  she  said  to  the  friar, 
"  Father  mine,  of  all  my  substance  there  is  left  me  but 
this  diamond,  which  the  king  my  brother  gave  me  and 
which,  according  to  that  which  skilful  jewellers  have  sundry 
whiles  told  me,  is  worth  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  I  give  it  to  you  ;  you  can  sell  it  to  the  King 
of  France,  who  much  deliglitcth  in  such  jewels,  and  with 
the  jirice  which  you  shall  receive  therefor  let  say  masses 
and  other  offices  for  my  soul,  portion  poor  damsels  and 
give  alms  without  stint  to  Christ's  poor  and  to  pious 
houses.  For  yourself  and  your  occasions  keep  such  part 
as  most  i)leaselh  you  and  pray  (iod  for  my  soul."  Then, 
nfler  many  other  things  said,  the  good  friars  conmu-ndcd 
the  duchess  to  (jod  and  returned  home,  leaving  her  full  of 
hope,   but   why  she  could   not  have  loM. 
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Meanwhile  Don  Juan,  having  given  much  monies  to  the 
friar,  caused  his  serving-man  set  his  arms  in  order,  whereas 
it  behoved,   and  array  his  courser  for  battle  ;    then,  on  the 
eve  of  the   last  day  of  the  term  of  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
departed   Turin   late   at    night    and    turning    back,   betook 
himself  to  the  hostelry  where  he  had  lodged  before.     On 
the  morrow,  at  break  of  day,  he  mounted  to  horse,  armed 
like   a   St.    George,    and   repaired  to  the  city-gate,   where, 
calling  one  of  those  who  abode  on  guard,  he  said  to  him, 
"Friend,   go  bid  the  Count  of   Pancalieri    make    ready   to 
maintain  the  false  accusation  which  he  hath  made  against 
Madam    the    Duchess  of  Turin,   for  that  there  is  a  knight 
come   who  declareth  himself  her  champion  and  will  make 
him  unsay  that  which  he  hath  said  in  her  dishonour."     The 
watchman  did  his  errand,  whilst    tlie  cavalier,  going  up  to 
the  pillar  whereon  the  impeachment  was  written,  rested  his 
lance   against  it   and  there  abode   awaiting   the  coming   of 
the  accuser.     The  news  of  this  champion  spread  straightway 
throughout   the  city ;    whereupon    Giulia  ran    thither  and 
accosting   the   cavalier,    asked   him,    the    better    to    certify 
herself,  an  he  came  to  defend  her  lady  the  duchess.     He 
knew   her   for   his   mistress's    trusty    chamber-woman    and 
urbanely  replied  to  her  that  he  was  come  for  the  duchess's 
deliverance  and  hoped  that  day  with  God's  aid  to  make  her 
innocense  manifest.     Giulia  knew  him  not  and  returned  to 
the  city,   like   one  frantic,    crying   out   that   God   had   sent 
an    angel    to   defend   her    lady.     The    Count    of  Pancalieri 
played  the  punctilious  and  would  not  descend  into  the  lists 
till  he  knew  who  he  was  that  declared  himself  the  duchess's 
champion  ;   whilst  all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar,  every  one 
desiring  the   lady's  deliverance.     It  was  replied  to  him  by 
the  councillors  that  the  accuser  was  by  the  ancient  statutes 
of  the  duchy  bounden  to  fight  whoso  should  present  himself 
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as  champion  of  the  accused  with  such  arms  as  were  borne 
of  the  latter,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  person, 
who  should  be  brought  to  the  lists,  under  good  guard. 
The  perfidious  count  had  no  more  stomach  for  battle  than 
a  coney,  knowing  as  he  did  that  he  fought  for  a  falsehood  ; 
nevertheless,  seeing  that  needs  must  he  fight,  he  plucked 
up  heart  and  arming  himself,  repaired  to  the  lists,  whither 
the  trembling  duchess  had  already  been  conducted,  accom- 
panied by  many.  When  she  saw  her  defender,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  and  with  heart  uplifted  to  God,  devoutly 
besought  the  Divine  pity  to  vouchsafe  her  champion  the 
victory  and  not  permit  malice  and  falsehood  to  overmaster 
innocence. 

The  two  combatants  fetched  a  compass  and  encountering 
with  couched  lances,  broke  them  lustily  ;  then,  taking  sword 
in  hand,  they  fell  to  dealing  one  another  swashing  blows ; 
but  they  had  not  been  long  engaged  ere  Don  Juan  gave  the 
count  so  grievous  a  blow  on  the  right  arm  and  made  him 
so  wide  a  wound  in  the  wrist  that  he  let  fall  his  sword  ; 
whereupon  the  cavalier  in  a  trice  dealt  him  a  parlous  thrust 
in  the  vizor  of  his  helmet  and  put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  The 
count  was  like  to  swoon  for  the  pain  of  his  half-lopped  hand 
and  his  lost  eye,  and  letting  fall  the  reins,  was  haled  from 
his  horse  to  the  ground  by  the  valiant  cavalier,  who  straight- 
way dismounted  and  jjuliing  off  his  adversary's  helmet, 
presented  the  point  of  his  sword  at  liis  throat  and  said  to 
him  with  a  stern  and  fierce  aspect,  "Traitor,  needs  must 
thou  declare,  here  in  the  presence  of  tiic  duchess,  of  the 
councillors  and  of  all  tlic  jjcopie,  wlio  it  was  discovered  to 
tiice  that  thy  nephew  was  iiidden  under  the  duchess's  bed." 
Tlie  count,  seeing  himself  nigh  unto  (icalh,  lieavcil  a  licavy 
gi({h  and  said,  "  (jod  forfend  that,  since  my  body  is  |)crished, 
I  should  lose  my  soul  als(j !  "     And  accordingly  lie  recounted 
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all  the  treason  which  he  had  plotted  and  how  and  why  he 
had  induced  his  poor  nephew  to  do  that  folly.  The  popu- 
lace cried  out,  "Slay,  slay  the  traitor;"  but  Don  Juan, 
mounting  to  horse  again,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  My  sword 
imbrueth  not  itself  in  the  blood  of  a  slain  man."  Mean- 
while, happy  he  who  might  draw  near  the  duchess  and 
certify  her  with  words  and  gestures  of  the  joy  which  all  felt 
at  seeing  her  delivered.  Others  of  the  people  fell  furiously 
upon  the  count,  who  was  already  well-nigh  dead,  and  tearing 
off  his  arms,  dragged  him  about  the  lists,  so  that  he  died 
forthright. 

What  while  this  was  toward,  Don  Juan,  making  a  sign 
to  his  serving-man,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Po  and  made 
off,  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  to  Cheri  and  thence  by  Asti  to 
Genoa,  where  he  took  ship  and  passed  over  into  Spain. 
The  duchess  was  surrounded  by  such  a  crowd  of  her  people 
of  Turin  and  all  were  so  busy  about  her  that  none  noted 
the  departure  of  her  deliverer;  whereat,  whenas  she  became 
aware  thereof,  she  was  sore  chagrined,  but  might  find  none 
who  could  tell  in  what  direction  the  valiant  knight  had 
gone.  Meanwhile,  Don  Juan  arrived  in  Spain  and  under- 
standing that  his  city  still  held  out  stoutly,  pledged  the 
duchess's  diamond  and  also  certain  other  jewels  which  he 
had  with  him  to  divers  Genoese  merchants  for  certain 
monies,  with  which  and  other  monies  he  got  from  certain 
princes  his  friends,  he  levied  some  thousands  of  picked 
soldiers  and  having  despatched  spies  to  his  folk  of  the  city 
to  advertise  them  of  his  purpose,  fell  in  upon  the  besiegers' 
camp  at  unawares  by  night ;  whereupon  those  within  sallied 
valiantly  forth,  so  that  the  besiegers,  being  taken  in  front 
and  in  rear,  abode  discomfited  and  the  most  part  of  them 
were  slain.  Don  Juan,  having  thus  delivered  the  city, 
followed  up  his  fair  fortune  and  in  a  few  days   not   only 
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recovered  his  dominions,  but  occupied  divers  castlewicks 
of  his  enemies  and  made  himself  so  puissant  that  he  became 
in  great  credit  with  the  king. 

In  those  same  days  befell  the  [great]  battle  between  the 
Germans  and  the  French,  wherein,  after  long  fighting,  the 
latter  had  the  worse,  and  their  captain-general,  who  was, 
as  hath  been  said,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  slain.'  The 
King  of  England  had  by  this  gotten  news  of  his  sister's 
deliverance,  whereat  he  professed  himself  infinitely  i-ejoiced, 
not  so  much  for  her  liberation  as  that  she  had  been  found 
innocent,  and  gave  her  joy  thereof  by  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
whom  he  despatched  to  her  for  that  purpose.  Then, 
hearing  of  the  duke's  death,  he  sent  an  honourable  com- 
pany to  fetch  her  and  bring  her  to  England,  purposing  to 
remarry  her ;  and  against  he  should  find  her  a  sortalile 
match,  he  gave  her  in  governance  a  daughter  of  his  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  whom  he  was  in  treaty 
to  marry  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Moreover, 
understanding  the  manner  of  his  sister's  deliverance  and 
finding  that  she  knew  not  who  her  champion  was,  he 
promised  her,  if  ever  she  came  to  know  him,  to  reward 
him  as  he  deserved.  Now  she  desired  nothing  more  in 
the  world  than  to  find  her  said  champion,  so  she  might 
honour  and  reward  iiim  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  bent  on  using  iier  every  en- 
deavour to  have  Don  Juan  assassinated,  accounting  him  the 
most  ungrateful  man  was  ever  horn. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  King's  daughler  of 
England    and    tlie    prince    of    .Sp:iin    jjcing   concludcil,    the 

•  Tli(5  liattlo  of  I'avia  (i.'iJ';)  i>  iipparcntly  nipaiit ;  but  no  Diikoof 
.Savoy  ilii-d  tlirrii,  anil  it  in  IiiiKmmI  illllii  iilt  to  inako  out  wliat  I  >uko 
of  .Savoy  ii  ri-furriMl  to  by  llaiiUi'llo,  an  all  lliu  princes  ul  ih.tt  bouso 
wcro  on  thu  Imporiul  lido  until  a  much  lulor  period. 
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latter's  father  chose  out  a  number  of  the  first  gentlemen  of 
his  realm  and  making  Don  Juan  their  chief,  despatched 
them  to  England  with  a  patent  of  proxy  to  espouse  the 
English  princess  in  his  son's  name.  The  king,  under- 
standing the  coming  of  so  noble  a  company,  received  them 
very  honourably  ;  but  the  duchess,  seeing  Don  Juan,  was 
sore  chagrined  and  would  not  be  present,  when  he  came 
to  do  his  obeisance  to  the  princess,  but  withdrew  to  another 
chamber,  all  full  of  despite  and  saying  in  herself,  "How 
can  these  Spaniards  be  so  presumptuous?  Here  is  this 
traitor,  who  knoweth  how  heinously  he  hath  offended 
against  me,  and  yet  he  presumeth  to  come  before  me ;  but 
I  shall  never  be  content  till  I  see  him  dead  at  my  feet." 
The  king,  who  knew  nothing  of  that  which  had  passed 
between  his  sister  and  Don  Juan,  sent  to  bid  her  receive 
and  make  much  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  who  came  to  espouse 
his  daughter ;  whereupon  she  very  unwiUingly  came  forth 
the  chamber  and  repaired,  all  disordered  in  countenance, 
to  the  saloon.  Don  Juan  came  up  to  her  and  offered 
respectfully  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  but  she  suffered  it  not  and 
drawing  away  her  hand,  fell  to  speaking  with  another 
Spaniard.  That  same  evening,  at  the  banquet,  Don  Juan 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  duchess,  who,  seeing  a  great 
diamond  on  his  finger  and  knowing  it  for  that  which  she 
had  given  to  the  friar  in  prison,  was  curious  to  know  how 
it  had  come  to  his  hands  and  spoke  thereof  with  Appiano, 
who  had,  together  with  Giulia,  accompanied  her  into 
England.  The  physician,  no  gi^eat  while  after,  entered 
into  discourse  with  the  cavalier  and  asked  him  whence 
he  had  gotten  that  rich  ring ;  whereto  he  answered  him, 
smiling,  that  he  would  gladly  tell  it  to  the  duchess  and  at 
the  same  time  impart  to  her  things  which  would  please 
her.      The  lady,  hearing  this  reply,  was  mighty  loath  to 
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speak  with  him  ;  however,  overcome  with  desire  to  learn 
how  he  had  gotten  the  ring,  she  unwilHngly  consented 
thereto ;  whereupon  Don  Juan  made  her  a  brief  discourse 
of  the  shght  which  himthought  had  been  done  him  by  her 
failure  to  return  to  him  from  Compostella  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  beleaguered,  whenas  Appiano  came  in 
quest  of  him,  and  how  he  had  repented  him  of  not  having 
forthright  come  to  deliver  her,  as  in  effect  he  confessed 
himself  bounden  to  do ;  after  which  he  told  her  how  he 
had  come  to  Turin  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish 
friar  and  how  it  was  he  who  said  such  and  such  things  to 
her  in  prison  and  had  of  her  the  precious  ring  and  gave  her 
so  many  tokens  of  that  which  he  said  that  she  plainly  knew 
him  to  be  her  deliverer  ;  whereupon,  laying  aside  all  despite 
and  feeling  the  quenched  fire  rekindle  in  her,  she  could 
scarce  contain  herself  from  casting  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissing  him  a  thousand  times.  Then,  seeking  speech 
of  the  king,  she  gave  him  to  know  how  Don  Juan  had  been 
her  deliverer  and  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  you  promised  to 
remarry  me  and  to  reward  my  deliverer ;  and  what  husband 
can  I  have,  who  is  more  deserving  of  me  than  this  faithful 
and  valiant  cavalier?"  The  king  readily  assented  thereto 
and  much  commending  his  sister's  mind,  let  marry  them, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  parties  ;  whilst  the  new 
bride  would  have  lier  trusty  (liulia  wed  with  Appiano.  This 
added  new  gladness  to  the  general  rejoicing  and  a  few  days 
after,  they  all,  together  with  the  princess  and  a  worshipful 
company  of  Knglish  gentlemen,  sailed  blithely  into  Spain, 
where  the  nuptials  of  the  i)rince  and  princess  were  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  pomp.  Don  Juan  jircsently  repaired  willi 
hiii  bride  to  his  estates,  wIktc  he  held  open  court  many 
days,  and  they  Jived  long  together  in  j)cace  and  happiness, 
leaving  cliildrcn  and  grandchildren  afler  ihcnt. 


T5antielIo 

to    1^13   IHost    Sttcne   fiftgfjness   fHaitmilian 
3lrdjtiu!^£  of  3lustria  anti  SAi'ncj  of  Boljcmia. 

These  many  days,  most  august  king,  hath  the  renown 
of  your  glory  and  excellence,  not  content  with  the  limits 
of  Europe,  gone  flying  about  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
world,  1  and  waxing  hourly  more  and  more,  possesseth 
whomsoever  it  reacheth  with  the  desire  to  feed  his  eyes 
upon  your  royal  presence,  even  as  his  ears  are  still  filled 
with  the  report  of  your  many  and  eminent  virtues.  But 
since  your  most  devoted  and  affectionate  servant  IVIesser 
Filippo  Baldo,  gentleman  of  Milan,  hath  again  and  again 
expounded  and  supremely  commended  to  me  your  many 
admirable  gifts  and  graces  and  your  inborn  urbanity  and 
courtesy,  which  never  suffereth  any  to  depart  from  you 
unsatisfied,  I  have  still  beyond  measure  desired  an  occasion 
to  expatiate  at  mine  ease  upon  the  divine  nature  which 
shineth  so  brightly  in  you  and  the  many  precious  and  goodly 
parts  wherein  you  abound ;  nay,  I  flattered  myself  that 
my  vein,  which  hath  of  itself  been  still  trivial,  mean  and 
insipid,  might  e'en  wax  great,  copious,  lofty  and  rich  by 
dint  of    recounting   the    grandeur    and    majesty    of    those 


*  i.e.  Asia  and  Africa,  America  being  as  j'et  held  to  be  a  part 
of  Asia. 
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admirable  things  which  you  accomplish  to  such  perfection 
in  this  your  lovesome  flower  of  youth.  Nor  shall  I  ever 
repent  me  of  this  my  desire,  the  which  must  needs  proceed 
from  a  generous  soul,  albeit  the  effect  oftentimes  ensueth 
not  equal  to  the  wish ;  for  that,  as  saith  one  of  the  Latin 
poets,  in  great  things  to  have  willed  is  much  ;  and  so  it 
is  with  me,^  for  that,  whenas  I  took  pen  in  hand  to  write, 
I  very  lightly  perceived  that  this  was  none  of  my  emprise  ; 
wherefore  such  doubt  of  myself  overcame  me  and  so  great 
and  thick  a  darkness  obscured  and  blinded  the  feeble  lights 
of  my  understanding  that  I  see  not  where  to  stablish 
my  feet,  and  meseemeth  well-nigh  as  if  these  scant  letters 
of  mine  (if  ever  any  I  have  learned  from  boyhood  through 
all  my  years)  were  vain  and  of  little  avail.  Verily,  the 
sentiment  of  veneration  implanted  in  our  souls  troubleth 
and  altogether  dismayeth  me,  for  that  meseemeth  I  have 
drawn  overnear  to  the  sublimity  of  your  royal  estate, 
whereof  the  true  praise  were  rather  to  admire  in  silence 
than  to  presume  to  speak  thereof  on  rude  and  clownish 
wise.  And  in  effect  it  behoveth  humbly  to  revere  and 
honour  kings  of  supreme  excellence,  such  as  we  know  you 
to  be,  even  as  Gods  ;  nor  might  he  escape  the  reproacli  of 
sacrilege  who  should  presume  to  name  your  name  williout 
a  preface  of  honour.  IJehold,  I  see  spread  out  before  mine 
eyes  the  pomp  of  all  those  lofty  deeds  and  achievements 
which  have  in  every  age  been  most  marvellous  and  are 
now  surpassed  by  you  on  such  wise  that,  had  they  not 
been  seen  of  us,  there  were  none  to  believe  them.  Let 
tlie  lives  of  many  heroes  of  ohl  time  be  passed  in  review 
and  their  egregious  deeds  examined  with  diligence,  and 
we   shall   see   what   action  of  theirs   may   be,   not  to  say, 

'    /.<•.  llin  irir.'i  t  corrrkpond.-lli  not  lii  lli.-  wMi. 
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preferred  before  yours,  but  hardly  evened  therewith.  Marry, 
the  resounding  trumpet  of  fame  proclaimeth  with  loud  and 
clear  and  volant  voice  how,  well-nigh  in  your  first  boyhood, 
adorned  with  various  tongues,  you  propounded,  in  the 
Imperial  Germanic  Diet,  in  the  name  of  your  uncle  Charles, 
Fifth  of  the  name  Csesar  Augustus,  the  affairs  of  greatest 
moment  which  were  there  to  be  examined  and  treated, 
and  that  in  the  purest  German  idiom  and  in  the  chastest 
and  most  elegant  Latin  and  with  such  grace  and  majesty 
and  such  pure  and  flowery  eloquence  that  all  the  hearers 
were  filled  with  extreme  amazement  and  abode  still  intent 
upon  your  every  word.  Again,  it  hath  already  been  published 
in  every  place  and  confirmed  by  most  credible  witnesses 
how  in  the  Saxon  war  you  bore  yourself,  not  as  a  tyro 
and  a  stripling,  but  as  a  very  doughty  soldier  and  a  veteran 
and  as  a  prudent  and  practised  captain.  All,  great  and 
little,  who  were  present  at  that  most  parlous  conflict  [which 
ended  the  war  aforesaid]  proclaim  with  one  voice  that  you, 
with  bloody  flashing  blade  in  hand,  gave  manifest  signal 
unto  all  the  army,  as  well  Imperial  as  hostile,  for  the 
slaughter  and  destruction  which  you,  with  your  unconquered 
right  hand,  so  valiantly  wreaked  upon  the  foe.  Wherefore 
the  emperor,  a  judicious  appraiser  of  each  man's  merit, 
moved  by  your  intrinsic  worth  and  by  your  warlike  valour, 
approved  in  that  act  of  arms,  dubbed  you  Knight  of  Saint 
George  in  the  sight  of  all  that  unconquered  host,  the  which 
is  the  true  title  of  honour,  when  deservedly  bestowed  upon 
gilded  knights.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  lively  seed 
which  your  incomparable  breeding  hath  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Germany  and  which  hath  struck  root  into  the 
deepest  deep  thereof  and  of  that  general  and  steadfast 
opinion  which  all  the  world  hath  conceived  of  your  many 
rare   gifts?    Nay,    who,    good  God,    could   see   you,    could 
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bespeak  you,  could  hear  you  discourse,  could  consider 
your  well-ordered  actions,  your  modesty,  your  urbanity, 
your  goodness,  your  mansuetude,  without  fire  or  simulation, 
all  pure,  candid,  native  and  proper  to  yourself,  and  note 
how  moderately  you  govern  the  peoples  subjected  to  you, 
how  just  and  clement  you  are,  and  how  in  your  every 
action,  whether  grave  or  pleasant,  you  show  yourself  worthy 
of  all  praise,  without  becoming  your  slave,  bounden  with 
the  lovesome  and  adamantine  chains  of  your  infinite  courtesy 
and  of  the  many  other  precious  qualities  which  continually 
bud  and  wax  in  you  anew?  Certes,  methinketh,  no  one. 
But  I  suffer  myself  be  carried  away  by  the  splendour  of 
your  virtues  to  say  that  whereof  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
those  clear-shining  lights  of  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence, 
did  they  yet  live,  would  doubtless  confess  that  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  tongue,  seeking  to  say  that  which 
behoveth,  would  abide  mute.  Be  it  pardoned  me,  then, 
of  the  clemency  which  showeth  in  you  as  a  ruby  in  gold, 
if,  presuming  to  discourse  of  your  sublime  and  royal 
excellence,  I  attain  not  to  the  level  of  the  truth.  Nay,  who 
might  suffice  to  speak  of  things  divine?  Who  can  express 
the  greatness  of  the  splendour  of  the  sun  and  show  how  he 
shineth  ?  Serenest  king,  whoso  can  avail  to  number  and 
show  forth  unto  others  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars 
of  the  sky,  whenas  it  is  most  serene,  may  haply  suffice  to 
discover  to  the  folk  how  great  is  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  your  singular  graces  and  rare  virtues.  .Since,  then,  I 
suffice  not  to  make  manifest  to  the  world  the  height  and 
excellence  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  you  by  (iod  and  nature, 
I  will  content  myself  with  notifying  unto  whoso  is  not 
more  than  blind  that  the  sublimity  of  your  graces  and 
virtues  ovcrpasselh  the  jiowcr  of  liunian  wit  to  expound  ; 
wherefore  it  iichovclh  llial  :dl  ixiw  down  ix-loie  you  and 
vol..    V.  .) 
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adore  you,  as  a  thing  divine  and  beyond  all  belief  rare 
and  most  admirable.  Now,  so  that  these  my  few  uncultured 
words  may  not  appear  empty  before  your  sacred  tribunal, 
meseemeth  not  unmeet  to  send  you  therewith  a  brief 
anecdote  of  a  most  generous  action,  whereby  Maximilian 
Ciesar  (whose  honoured  name  you  bear  and  who  was  your 
paternal  forefather),  dealing  magnificently  and  with  infinite 
courtesy,  exemplified  unto  the  world  how  ever  laudable 
is  urbanity  and  courtesy  in  great  personages  and  how  well 
[in  particular]  it  becometh  exalted  princes.  But  among 
the  thousand  memorable  actions  of  the  said  Maximilian 
Cresar,  this  was  peradventure  the  least  of  those  pertaining 
unto  his  moral  dealings,  according  to  that  which  is  related 
by  the  tnimpeter  of  your  honours,  the  aforesaid  IMesser 
Filippo  Baldo,  who,  whereassoever  he  findeth  himself,  is 
never  weary  of  proclaiming  them.  Vouchsafe,  then,  most 
invincible  king,  to  accept  this  little  gift  which  I  send  you, 
having  for  the  nonce  nothing  by  me  worthy  of  your  exalted 
rank.  In  this  I  do  as  did  a  poor  man,  who,  seeing  many 
great  gifts  brought  unto  Artaxerxes  and  having  no  otherwhat 
to  give,  ran  to  the  neighbouring  river  and  filling  both  his 
hands  with  water,  blithely  presented  it  to  the  king.  The 
magnanimous  monarch  took  it  with  a  blithe  countenance, 
having  regard  to  the  giver's  intent  and  not  to  the  meanness 
of  the  gift.  So  poor  folk,  who  cannot  honour  our  Lord 
God  with  incense  and  Sabaean  odours,  adorn  His  sacrosanct 
and  venerable  altars  with  festoons  and  green  leaves.'  May 
He  prosper  all  your  thoughts  ;  and  so,  humbly  commending 
myself  unto  your  good  graces,  I  with  all  reverence  kiss  your 
royal  hands. 


'  Bandello,  "  Con  feste  e  verdi  fronti,"  qricrre  "  Confesfonie  verdi 
frondi"  ? 


THE  MEMORABLE  DEALING  OF  MAXIMILIAN 
C^SAR  WITH  A  POOR  COUNTRYMAN 
WHOM  HE  ENCOUNTERED  WHILST  HUNT- 
ING IN  ALMAINE. 

Many  things,  most  lovesome  ladies  and  you,  courteous 
youths,  have  to-day  been  said  and  told,  all  indeed  goodly 
and  agreeable  ;  wherefrom  we  may  take  example  for  our 
lives,  availing  ourselves  of  others'  actions.  But,  since  you 
will  have  me  also  discourse  and  tell  you  somewhat  or 
useful  or  delectable,  I,  being  on  my  way  from  Germany  to 
Spain,  will  imitate  the  merchants,  who,  returning  from  Syria, 
bring  back  of  tiie  things  of  that  country,  and  will  show  you 
somewhat  of  German  wares.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
men,  through  being  unknown  or  ill-clad,  fall  whiles  into 
parlous  predicaments  and  oftentimes  into  cases  ridiculous, 
as  happened  to  Philopoumen  the  Megalopolitan,  general  of 
the  Acliaians  and  a  man  most  eminent  in  the  military  art. 
He  was  to  go  sup  at  Megara  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his, 
and  albeit  he  was  used  to  carry  many  folk  with  him,  lie 
chose  for  the  n(jnce  to  enter  Megara  all  alone,  betaking 
himself  to  his  friend's  lodging,  vviiere  great  prcjiaration  was 
toward.  'I'he  master  of  tiie  house  was  aiiroail  and  his  wife 
was  jjiisicd  in  prejiaring  the  i)an(|iiet.  .Slie,  seeing  I'liiloixi'- 
men  and  knowing  him  not,  took  him  for  one  of  the  general's 
Hcrvanls   and  s.iid   In  liiin,    "Tlmn  cdiucsI  in  good  season; 
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take  this  hatchet  and  split  me  yonder  logs  ; "  whereupon 
I'hilopoemen,  without  saying  a  word,  put  off  his  cloak  and 
fell  to  work.  Presently,  in  came  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  seeing  the  general  engaged  in  splitting  wood,  was  all 
amazed  and  said,  "Marry,  Philopoemen,  what  dost  thou?" 
To  which  he  answered  blithely,  "  What  else  thinkest  thou, 
but  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of  the  meanness  of  my  dress?" 
Well-nigh  on  like  wise  was  Maximilian  Cajsar  entreated, 
who,  as  is  known,  marvellously  delighted  in  the  chase,  an 
exercise  much  extolled  by  Xenophon,  who  held  that  the 
Grecian  soldiers  became  robust  and  doughty  of  their  persons 
by  the  assiduous  practice  of  hunting  ;  and  Pliny  the  Younger 
infinitely  commended  Trajan  for  that  he  exercised  himself 
in  the  chase. 

Maximilian  Caesar,  then,  being  one  day  a-hunting  with 
his  men  in  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  which  bordereth  upon 
Bavaria,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  in  pursuit  of 
a  stag  and  chased  it  a  good  while  ;  but,  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  better  mounted  than  the  others  or  that  the 
courtiers  followed  him  not  with  diligence,  he  outwent 
them  all  and  fared  on  so  far  into  the  forest  that  he 
could  no  longer  hear  the  horns  of  his  followers  nor  might 
he  have  been  heard  of  them,  had  he  winded  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  the  stag  gained  upon  him  till  he  lost  sight 
of  it  nor  could  see  any  trace  nor  track  whereby  he  might 
follow  it  ;  and  so,  wandering  in  those  thick  woods,  he 
came  at  the  last  to  a  very  wide  and  open  champaign. 
Here  he  found  a  poor  man,  who  had  laden  his  horse 
with  faggots  which  he  had  cut  in  the  wood,  but  the 
load  had  by  mishap  fallen  to  the  ground  and  the  good 
man  was  toiling  ruefully  to  reload  it.  Maximilian  saw 
that  he  laboured  in  vain  and  that  he  would  have  great 
difficulty  in   reloading    the   beast  without   aid ;    and    after 
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lie  had  stood  awhile  looking  upon  him,  he  accosted  him 
and  asked  him  where  he  was  and  if  there  was  a  village 
near  at  hand.  The  good  man,  who  had  never  belike 
seen  the  emperor,  turned  to  him  and  nowise  recognizing 
him,  told  him  what  he  knew  of  the  place  ;  then,  with 
a  piteous  gesture,  he  said  to  him,  "Sir,  you  would  do 
me  a  great  courtesy  to  aid  me  a  little,  so  I  may  avail 
to  make  this  fallen  load  fast  on  my  horse's  back  and  go 
about  my  business."  The  emperor,  who  was  naturally 
the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world  and  born  to  complease 
all  nor  ever  vex  any,  hearing  the  countryman's  piteous 
and  urgent  appeal  and  seeing  that  he  toiled  without 
avail,  answered  him  not  a  word,  but  dismounting  forth- 
right, made  his  horse  fast  by  the  reins  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree.  Now  he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned  of  his 
person  and  of  a  truly  imperial  aspect,  whose  native  good- 
ness and  more  than  Csesarean  liberality  all  the  writers 
who  speak  of  him  and  all  who  have  conversed  with  him 
supremely  commend,  for  that  he  never  closed  his  hand 
against  whoso  had  recourse  to  him  ;  but,  whenas  he  went 
a-hunting,  he  donned  certain  mean  habiliments  of  hodden 
gray  homespun,  and  albeit  he  was  a  very  handsome 
prince,  this  his  hunting  dress  nowise  added  grace  to  him. 
The  countryman  took  him  for  some  huntsman  of  those 
parts,  who  had  happened  there  by  chance,  and  seeing 
him  dismount  and  prepare  to  lend  him  aid,  said  to  him, 
all  rejoiced,  "  Sir,  hold  fast  here,  set  your  shoulders 
under  the  pack,  give  me  yonder  ro]>c,  slacken  it  a  liillc, 
lift  yonder  faggot,  push  it  forward,  do  this  and  do  that," 
ordering  him  neither  more  nor  less  than  as  ho  had  been 
one  of  his  peers.  Tiie  good  emperor  did  nil  that  the 
countryman  bade  iiim  and  aided  him  witii  n  cheertui 
countenance,    so  that    wlioso   saw    him,    nut    knowing    iiiiii, 
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had   deemed  him    the    other's   fellow    or    serving-man,    so 
punctually  did  he  obey  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  courtiers  and  other  gentlemen,  who  had 
followed  the  emperor  to  the  chase  and  had  gone  a  pretty 
while  seeking  him,  began  to  arrive  by  fours  and  fives  and 
seeing  him  thus  engaged,  dismounted  all,  full  of  the  utmost 
wonderment,  and  did  him  reverence,  bonnet  in  hand  ;  but 
he  signed  to  them  not  to  stir  nor  would  have  a  man  of  them 
lay  hand  to  the  burden.  The  countryman,  seeing  all  who 
came  up  reverently  incline  themselves  to  Maximilian,  be- 
thought himself  that  this  must  be  the  emperor,  of  whom  he 
had  oftentimes  heard  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  chase  ; 
wherefore,  falling  on  his  knees  before  him,  he  craved  him 
pardon  for  his  overvveening.  The  emperor  bade  the  good 
man  arise  and  asked  him  who  he  was  ;  whereupon  he  told 
him,  in  a  trembling  voice,  that  he  was  a  poor  countryman, 
with  a  wife  and  children,  and  that,  by  the  sale  of  the 
faggots  which  he  made  and  what  his  wife  earned  at  spinning 
and  washing  clothes,  they  gained  their  living,  but  that  they 
had  no  otherwhat  in  the  world  than  that  rouncey.  "  With 
God  be  it !  ''  said  Maximilian.  "  Wait  a  little  ;  "  and  doffing 
his  bonnet,  threw  into  it  what  monies  he  had  about  him. 
Then,  going,  one  by  one,  to  all  who  were  there  with  him, 
he  would  e'en  have  each  give  the  poor  man  an  alms  ;  after 
which  he  gave  him  all  the  monies  he  had  collected  and 
said  to  him,  "  Do  thou  come  visit  me  to-morrow  at  such 
a  hostelry  and  look  thou  fail  not."  He  then  mounted  to 
horse  and  departed  with  his  people ;  whilst  the  countryman 
returned  to  his  hut,  rejoicing,  and  told  his  wife  all.  On 
the  morrow,  mindful  of  the  emperor's  injunction,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Maximilian,  who,  after  bespeaking 
him  with  many  gracious  words,  let  count  out  to  him  a  great 
sum  of  Rhenish  florins  and  assigned  him  divers  privileges 
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and  exemptions/  confirming  them  in  due  form  to  himstlf 
and  his  successors.  Wherefore  the  good  man  was  able 
honourably  to  many  two  daughters  whom  he  had,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  monies  he  bought  certain  lands  which 
yielded  him  and  his  family  a  livelihood,  so  that  it  behoved 
him  no  longer  go  miserably  toiling. 

Goodly,  indeed,  was  this  compassionate  courtesy  and 
liberality  of  Maximilian  and  an  apt  example  unto  all  the 
great,  although  imitated  of  few.  In  lighting  down  from 
his  horse  and  aiding  the  needy  countryman  with  a  cheerful 
favour,  he  displayed  an  inexpressible  urbanity  and  deserving 
of  all  praise,  and  in  uplifting  him  with  monies  and  privileges 
from  his  toilsome  life,  he  discovered  his  truly  imperial  mind. 
To  make  an  end  of  my  little  story,  it  is  actions  such  as  these 
that  endear  princes  to  their  suljjects,  whenas  they  see  them 
urbane  and  liberal,  succouring  these  and  those  with  a  lavish 
hand  and  still  rewarding  the  deserving ;  even  as,  on  the 
contrary,  tyrannical  and  wicked  dealings  render  the  said 
princes  odious  to  their  peoples,  their  wretched  subjects 
seeing  themselves  all  day  long,  without  any  manner  of  need, 
oppressed  with  the  most  grievous  extortions.  Moreover, 
whenas  need  betidelii  for  the  defence  and  conservation  of 
the  State,  the  prince  wiio  hath  justly  governed  his  subjects 
liath  not  to  fear  lest  they  should  rebel  against  liim  and 
abandtm  him,  seeking  a  new  lord,  but  still  findclh  them 
steadfast  and  disposed  to  put  all  their  means  at  his  service  ; 
nay,  he  plainly  perceivelh  that  they  arc  nowise  chary  of 
venturing  their  very  lives  for  his  iircscrvation  ;  wherefore 
it  may  with  trutli  lie  concluded  tliut  one  of  the  best  and 
surest  fortresses  that  a  well-instructed  prince  can  have  is 
the  love  and  goodwill  of  his  ])en]ilc. 

I   /./'.  Irorti  taxatiiiii. 


t0  tfj£  rt'sfjt  illustrious  anti  rcijcrmli  seignior 
Signor  ^ttore  dFrccjoso. 

We  passed  the  late  carnival-time  at  Bassens  on  such  wise 
as  consorted  with  the  gravity  and  gentilesse  of  madam  your 
loving  and  honoured  mother,  taking  such  innocent  pleasures 
and  lawful  diversions  as  the  season  and  the  place  afforded 
us.  There  were  with  us  sundry  Italian  gentlemen,  whose 
converse  gave  us  blithe  and  joyous  disport,  they  being  never 
at  a  loss  for  pleasant  and  merry  discourse  ;  so  that  there 
were  many  very  goodly  stories  told,  which  were  written 
down  by  me,  according  as  they  were  related.  Amongst 
others,  Filippo  Baldo,  who  is  more  abounding  in  stories 
and  anecdotes  than  is  a  lush  and  seasonable  Spring  in  various 
flowers  and  new  herbage,  told  us  a  story  of  a  lion,  which 
seemed  a  marvellous  thing  unto  all,  especially  to  certain 
dames  and  damsels  of  the  neighbourhood  who  chanced  to 
be  in  company  with  us.  And  it  being  debated  whence  it 
might  proceed  that  a  lion  should  suffer  a  lap-dog  be  taken 
from  his  clutches  by  a  young  girl,  many  things  were  re- 
counted of  the  nature  of  lions,  all  in  truth  notable  and 
marvellous.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing  that  the  lion,  who 
is  the  king  of  fourfooted  beasts,  should  so  greatly  fear  the 
crowing   of  the   cock   and   should   flee  from   so  small  and 
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unarmed  a  bird,  even  as  doth  the  simple  Iamb  from  the 
ravening  wolf;  and  especially,  according  to  Albertus  Magnus, 
will  he  be  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  unable  to  brook  the 
aspect  of  the  cock,  if  it  be  white.  Moreover,  he  cannot 
endure  the  noise  of  cart-wheels  and  greatly  abhorreth  fire  ; 
so  that  he  will  never  draw  near  whoso  beareth  fire  in  hand  ; 
and  yet  he  is  a  very  fierce  and  strong  animal,  but,  for  all 
his  fierceness,  he  is  the  most  generous  of  known  beasts  ; 
nay,  it  seemeth  cunning  Nature  hath  given  him  under- 
standing and  an  inclination  to  hearken  and  apprehend  the 
prayers  of  those  who  prostrate  themselves  before  him  and 
crave  him  mercy,  as  Pliny  telleth  of  the  Captive  of  Getulia,^ 
who  in  the  woods  with  soft  and  humble  prayers  appeased 
the  fury  of  many  lions.  Indeed,  he  alone  among  wild  beasts 
useth  clemency  with  suppliants  and  above  all  those  deal  most 
generously  who  have  long  tawny  manes  on  the  neck  and 
over  the  shoulders,  the  which  is  only  the  case  with  those 
who  are  engendered  of  lions  and  lionesses  :  for  that,  if  a 
leopard  getteth  a  lioness  with  young,  the  lion  bom  thereof 
will  never  have  hair  upon  his  neck  or  shoulders.  These 
mixtures  of  various  sorts  of  animals  betide  for  the  most  part 
in  Africa,  for  that  continent  is  not  over-abundant  in  water  ; 
wherefore  various  kinds  of  beasts  assemble  to  drink  wliere 
there  is  water  and  there,  urged  by  heat  of  lust,  they 
couple  together  and  engender  strange  and  monstrous  births. 
Hence  tlic  common  saying  among  tlic  Greeks,  "Africa  still 
Ijringeth  some  new  tiling;"  the  which  Aristotle  usurped  in 
his  treatise  of  tlie  generation  of  animals  and  Anaxillas  on 

'  "Captivam  cert&  G.'ctuli.-n  reducem  aiidivi  multorum  in  (ilvis 
impcttim  n.  »«  niitii^atiim  itlI<i(|iiio,  nii<iam  diii-ni  «o  fi-minam  prnfu);ani 
iiiliriiiatn,  mippliicin  iiiiiiiiali!)  oiiiiiiiiiii  Ki'ii'TOHixximi  i'vtcriK(|iir  iin- 
pi'ritiiiitiii,  iixliKniim  rjua  Kluri'i  prwilam." — C  I'lin.  Sec.  Hist.  Nut. 
Lib.  viii.  K). 
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like  wise  alludeth  thereto  in  the  fourth  book  of  Athenseus.^ 
It  was  also  related  that,  when  lions  wax  old  and  their 
natural  powers  fail  them  for  age,  so  that  they  are  unable 
to  hunt  and  procure  them  their  livelihood  of  the  flesh 
of  other  animals,  they  greatly  desire  to  feed  upon  human 
flesh  ;  wherefore  Pliny  writeth  that  such  multitudes  of 
old  lions  have  bytimes  gathered  themselves  together  that 
they  have  laid  siege  to  cities  and  that  the  Africans,  to 
raise  the  siege,  have  gotten  them  one  or  two  lions  and 
hanged  them  upon  the  public  gallows,  whence  it  ensued 
that  the  other  lions,  for  fear  of  such  a  punishment, 
gave  over  the  siege. ^  Ultimately,  it  was  told  that,  if  the 
lion  chance  to  be  roused  to  anger  against  a  man  and  a 
woman,  he  will  vent  his  fury  upon  the  male  and  will  wreak 
blood-revenge  upon  him,  rather  than  upon  the  female,  and 
that  he  never  harmeth  little  children,  except  extreme  rage 
of  hunger,  he  finding  nothing  whereon  to  feed,  urge  and 
goad  him  ;  nay,  unenforced  of  hunger,  he  doth  hurt  unto 
no  one.  In  fine,  he  was  most  marvellously  commended  for 
the  generosity,  the  clemency  and  the  gratitude  which  (as 
many  writers  testify)  he  useth  towards  those  who  do  him 
kindness,  and  it  was  therefore,  after  many  things  said, 
concluded  that  the  lion  had  forborne  to  harm  the  girl,  as 
well  of  his  natural  inclination  to  clemency  and  generosity 
as  also  for  that  his  nature  moveth  him  to  have  more  com- 


'  i.e.  of  "the  Deipnosophists  "  of  that  author,  in  which  Anaxillas 
is  one  of  the  interlocutors. 

^  "  Polybius  ^miliani  comes  in  senectam  hominem  appeti  ab  iis 
refert,  quoniam  ad  persequendas  feras  vires  non  superant ;  tunc 
obsidere  Africae  urbes  :  eaque  de  causa  cruciiixos  vidisse  se  cum 
Scipione,  quia  ceteri  metu  poenae  similis  absterrerentur  eademnoxa." 
— C.  Plin.  Sec.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  viii.  i8.  Cf.  the  terrible  scene  of  the 
crucified  lions  in  Salammbo. 
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passion  upon  the  female  sex,  as  the  weaker,  than  upon  the 
male.  Now,  if  nature  teacheth  so  fierce  and  strong  a  beast 
to  be  generous  and  clement,  how  should  it  be  with  a  man 
capable  of  reason  ?  Marry,  this  same  virtue  of  clemency 
is  in  truth  ever  laudable  and  commendable,  the  which  is 
none  other  than  a  temperance  of  the  mind  in  abstaining 
from  vengeance,  or,  let  us  say,  a  mildness  and  mansuetude 
on  the  part  of  the  superior  in  determining  the  pains  and 
chastisements  to  be  awarded  unto  delinquents.  Nor  must 
you  deem  withal  that  severity^  is  anywise  contrary  thereto, 
for  that  there  can  be  no  discord  nor  contrariety  between 
virtues.  Contrary  indeed  unto  clemency  is  the  vice  of 
cruelty,  the  which  is  a  bestial  atrocity  of  the  mind  in  desiring 
the  chastisement  of  errors  in  excess  of  that  which  natural 
reason  dictateth  and  making  the  penalty  infinitely  overpass 
the  sin  ;  a  thing  in  sooth  which  savoureth  more  of  the  beast 
than  of  the  man.  Wherefore,  for  that  anger  oftentimes 
usurpeth  our  mind  on  such  wise  tliat  no  curb  may  be  put 
thereon  and  so  blindeth  it  that  it  suffereth  it  not  to  discern 
the  truth,  it  useth  to  be  said  that  an  angry  man  should  never 
chastise  a  delinquent,  what  while  anger  predominateth  in 
him  and  inflameth  him,  inasmuch  as  lie  might  not  then  avail 
to  hold  the  needful  mean  between  the  more  and  the  less. 
This  have  I  chosen  to  say,  Signor  Ettore  mine,  so  that  in 
all  your  actions  you  may  strive  to  be  mild,  clement  and 
benign  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tliis  holy  virtue,  which 
rendereth  us  like  unto  our  .Saviour,  who  biddcth  us  "Learn 
of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly,"-  the  whicli  is  no  othcr- 
wliat  tiian  to  be  clement  and  pitiful.  And  if  it  well  beseem 
every  one  to  use  clemency  towards  delinquents,  mcthinkcth 


•  SfvfiilH,  i.o.  itrict  juitice, 
»   .Miitt.  xi.  »ij. 
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it  best  beseemeth  the  clergy,  especially  those  who  are  reared 
and  bred  to  become  prelates  and  to  have  the  governance  of 
many.  Of  the  number  of  these  latter  are  you,  who,  in  a 
little  while  hence,  by  your  lady  mother's  diligence  and  with 
the  aid  of  your  own  merit,  applying  as  you  do,  to  good 
letters,  cannot,  as  you  know,  fail  of  this  honourable  bishop- 
rick  of  Agen,'  which  is  presently  in  keeping  for  you.  Be 
careful,  then,  to  form  a  good  habit  in  all  the  moral  virtues 
and  especially  in  this  so  belauded  quality  of  clemency,  so 
it  may  not  after  be  lightly  done  away  from  you,  and  be 
assured  that  it  is  a  far  lesser  evil  to  sin  in  the  matter  of 
overmuch  mansuetude,  pity  and  clemency  than  to  be  an 
over-rigorous  observer  of  justice,  the  which  oftentimes 
maketh  us  fall  into  cruelty,  a  vice  altogether  displeasing 
unto  mankind  and  to  our  Sayiour,  who  is  not  only  alien 
therefrom,  but  hath  (as  daily  experience  teacheth  us)  for 
His  especial  nature  to  be  pitiful  and  to  pardon  those  who 
sin,  so  but  they  be  heartily  penitent.  Woe  unto  us,  indeed, 
if  in  God,  albeit  He  is  justice  itself,  mercy  overabounded  not ! 
The  which  should  be  a  lesson  unto  every  one,  and  especially 
unto  those  who  Jiave  the  charge  of  governance.  It  is,  then, 
a  most  praiseworthy  thing  to  be  clement  unto  whoso  falleth 
into  any  error  and  humbly  craveth  pardon  ;  wherefore  I  am 
fain  to  believe  that  those  two  lines  engraven  in  marble  in 
Campidoglio  were  set  there  to  none  other  end  than  to 
admonish  magistrates  to  use  clemency.     They  were  in  Latin 

'  Bandello  was,  in  1550,  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  in  question,  as 
"  warming-pan  "  for  Ettore  Fregoso,  his  pupil  and  a  son  of  his  patron 
Cesare  Fregoso,  on  the  understanding  that  Ettore,  who  had  been 
brought  up  for  the  church,  should  receive  half  the  revenue  of  the 
see.  Ettore,  however,  appears  to  have  predeceased  Bandello,  as  we 
find  the  latter  succeeded  (circa  1561)  by  Giano  Fregoso,  another  son 
of  Cesare. 
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and  their  meaning  in  our  mother-tongue  is  as  follows  : 
"Thou  who  art  angry,  remember  that  the  wrath  of  the 
noble  lion  scometh  to  wreak  cruelty  upon  whoso  is  prostrate 
before  him."  Now  let  us  see  that  which  was  told  us  of 
the  lion  in  a  brief,  but  truly  admirable  story.  Fare  you 
well  and  be  mindful  of  me. 


Cfje  3£fg!)t=anti=2rf)frti0t!)  .Storg. 

THE  CLEMENCY  OF  A  LION  TOWARDS  A 
GIRL,  WHO  TOOK  A  DOG  OUT  OF 
HIS  CLAWS,  WITHOUT  SUFFERING  ANY 
MANNER     OF     HURT. 

Alexander  Farnese,  Cardinal  of  Holy  Church  and  nephew 
of  I'ope  Paul  III.,  who  is  lately  passed  to  the  other  life, 
sent  a  few  years  agone  to  give  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Romans  (amongst  many  rare  things)  sundry  lions  and  tigers, 
which  were  graciously  accepted  by  him  and  passed  thrc  ugh 
(jermany,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inliabitants,  such  beasts 
being  unknown  in  that  country.  King  Ferdinand,  after 
he  had  kept  them  some  days  at  his  court  and  sated  the 
country-folk  with  the  siglit  of  them,  ])elhougl)t  himself  to 
.send  them  into  IJohemia  and  without  giving  over-much 
delay  to  his  intent,  bade  carry  them  thilher.  As  they 
fared  on  their  way,  all  the  jjcople  (locked  to  see  the 
unaccustomed  sight,  for  tliat  all  new  things  commonly 
beget  admiration  and  arc  gladly  .seen  of  nil,  be  they 
goodly  or  foul  ;  wherefore  the  conductors  were  well-nigh 
])cif(>i(:c   const raincfj    to   hall    in   i-veiy   plinr  throngli   which 
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they  passed,  all  taking  the  greatest  pleasure  in  viewing 
these  wild  beasts  which  they  had  never  before  seen  ;  and 
so  they  came  at  last  to  Bohemia  and  halted  in  a  city, 
where  all  the  folk  crowded  to  see  the  unwonted  animals. 
Now  there  was  in  that  city  a  gentlewoman,  who  had 
herself  reared  one  of  those  little  lapdogs  you  wot  of,  very 
handsome  and  agreeable,  the  which  was  beyond  measure 
dear  to  her  and  she  well-nigh  always  carried  it  in  her 
arms.  It  chanced  that  a  waiting- damsel  of  hers,  hearing 
the  report  of  the  strange  beasts  and  seeing  all  flock  to 
look  upon  them,  ran  thither  in  company  of  others,  with 
the  little  dog  in  her  arms  ;  which  her  mistress  seeing, 
she  began  to  chide  her  and  bade  her  leave  the  dog  at 
home  and  woe  to  her  if  harm  befell  it ;  but  the  girl, 
impatient  to  see  the  beasts,  went  off  with  the  dog  in 
her  arms.  When  she  came  wheij'e  there  was  a  lion, 
whether  it  was  that  she  was  full  of  wonderment  and  in 
a  manner  beside  herself  or  whatever  was  the  cause  thereof, 
the  dog  slipped  from  her  arms  and  ran  into  the  clutches 
of  the  lion,  which  took  it  and  held  it,  but  did  it  no 
manner  of  harm.  The  girl  was  like  to  die  for  dolour 
and  dismay,  remembering  her  of  her  mistress's  threats 
(who,  as  she  knew,  loved  the  dog  over  all)  and  fearing 
to  be  cruelly  beaten  of  her ;  wherefore,  without  tarrying 
to  take  thought  and  made  fearless  by  desperation,  she 
went  boldly  up  to  the  lion,  to  the  stupefaction  of  all 
who  saw  her,  and  took  the  lapdog  out  of  his  claws, 
whilst  he  made  no  more  motion  to  attack  her  than  as 
he  were  a  silly  sheep  ;  the  which  gave  all  much  cause 
for  talk  and  there  were  many  who  attributed  it  to  the 
girl's  virginity  and  the  lion's  natural  clemency.  It  sufficeth 
me  to  tell  the  thing  as  it  was ;  I  leave  it  to  you  to  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  his  mansuetude. 


IBantiello 

to  1)13  nepfjcbj  tlje  magnfficcnt  fHesscr  (Hian 
fHicf)dE  Bantitllo. 

Women  in  general  are  used,  when  taken  at  unawares,  to 
have  answers  ready,  according  to  the  circumstance,  and 
to  provide,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  whatsoever  the 
case  requireth  ;  and  this  being  vouchsafed  them  of  nature, 
it  may  not  be  doubted  but  that  those  will  be  the  most  quick- 
witted and  provident  who  have  had  most  experience  of  the 
world.  And  what  women  have  to  do  with  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  brains  than  the  courtezans  of  the  court  of  Rome? 
Thither  still  flock  all  the  goodliest  and  loftiest  wits  of  the 
world,  Rome  being  the  common  fatlierland  of  all  ;  there 
flourish  good  letters  of  all  kinds,  as  well  Latin  and  Greclv 
as  Italian  ;  there  be  excellent  jurisconsults,  consummate 
philosophers,  both  natural  and  moral  ;  tliere  are  wonder- 
goodly  [lainters  to  be  seen  and  sculptors  who  hew  out 
live  faces  in  marble  and  founders  who  cast  what  they  will 
in  metal.  Uricf,  not  to  recount  the  arts,  one  by  one, 
they  are  all  in  perfection  there,  so  that  whoso  would  fain 
make  himself  proficient  in  any  manner  of  accomplishment 
goelh  to  learn  at  Rome.  And  for  that  (as  saith  the  in- 
genious Sulnioncse')   it  Iiappeneth   often  enough  that   one 

'  i.f.  Oviil,  wliii  w.iH  liiiiii  .il  Siilnio  [hiui.  SiiliMdiia)  in  llir  ,\l)rii//i. 
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same  soil  pioduceth  the  rose  and  the  nettle,  so  also  at 
Rome  there  are  men  good  and  ill.  But,  to  leave  the  rest, 
I  will  speak  of  the  women  of  pleasure,  who,  to  give  some 
little  colour  of  decency  to  their  trade,  have  usurped  to 
themselves  this  title  of  courtezans. '  They  are  all  in  general 
greedier  of  money  than  flies  of  honey  and  if  there  fall  some 
new-fledged  youth  into  their  clutches,  who  is  not  more 
than  [commonly]  quick-witted  and  wary,  I  warrant  you 
they  shave  him  to  the  quick,  without  a  razor,  and  make 
a  skeleton  of  him.  Now,  it  being  devised,  in  a  worshipful 
company  of  many  gentlemen  at  Milan,  of  certain  courtezans 
and  their  fashions,  Captain  Gian  Battista  Olivo,  a  very  merry 
and  affable  man,  related  a  circumstance  betided  at  Rome, 
the  which  I,  having  committed  it  to  writing,  according  as 
it  was  told  of  him,  am  minded  shall  be  yours ;  and  so  I 
send  and  give  it  unto  you,  all  that  is  mine  being  yours. 
Fare  you  well. 

1  Cortigiane,  lit.  "  she-courtiers." 


ISABELLA  DA  LUNA,  A  SPANISH  COURTEZAN, 
TURNETH  THE  TABLES  UPON  ONE  WHO 
THOUGHT   TO   FLOUT   HER. 

Whoso  should  offer  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  things 
which  courtezans  do,  whereassoever  they  are  to  be  found, 
would  methinketh  have  overmuch  to  do  ;  nay,  whenas  he 
thought  to  have  finished,  there  would  still  remain  as  much 
again  to  say.  But  let  us  come  to  some  particular  act  and 
relate  somewhat  of  these  barberesses'  tricks.  Amongst  others 
at  Rome  there  is  one  called  Isabella  da  Luna,  a  Spaniard, 
who  hath  explored  half  the  world.  She  went  to  La  Golctta 
and  to  Tunis,'  to  succour  the  needy  soldiers,  lest  they  should 
die  of  hunger  ;*  moreover,  she  for  a  time  followed  the 
Emperor's  court  all  through  Almaine  and  Flanders  and  divers 
other  places,  never  wearying  of  lending  out  her  horse  on  hire, 
so  but  she  were  required  tiiercof.  Ultimately,  she  returned 
to  Rome,  where  she  is  holdcn  by  those  who  know  her  for 
the  (piickest- wilted  and  wiliest  wench  was  ever  there. 
She  is  of  the  utmost  entertainment  in  a  company  of  men 
of  whatsoever  degree  ;  for  tliat  she  knowelh  to  acccjmnio- 
date    iiersclf  unto   all    and    to   give  each   his  own.     She  is 

'  i.r.  hlif  lollowi-il  the  .iniiy  iif  llio  I'jiiix'ior  ChaiU's  V.  as  ii 
L'ourti'zaii,  on  IiIh  c'x|i<'<liliiiii  ai^.tinsl  1  iiiiis  in  i.^  15. 

■  'I'lio  "  liuiigur  "  hero  rulcrrcil  tu  in  ul  luuiau  llio  "  cuiu  iipi»i  ililu 
appetite." 
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very  sprightly,  affable  and  quick-witted  and  exceeding 
ready  at  repartee.  She  speaketh  Italian  passing  well  and 
if  she  be  attacked,  you  must  not  think  that  she  is 
abashed  or  that  she  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  requite 
whoso  girdeth  at  her;  for  that  she  hath  a  biting  tongue 
and  hath  regard  unto  no  one's  quality,  but  with  her 
stinging  speech  layeth  about  her  at  random ;  more  by 
token  that  she  is  so  boldfaced  and  presumptuous  that 
she  engageth  to  make  all  she  will  blush,  without  herself 
changing  colour. 

Now  there  are  presently  in  Rome  certain  of  our  Mantuan 
gentlemen,  very  accomplished  and  gallant,  and  amongst  them 
Messer  Roberto  Strozzi  and  Messer  Lelio  and  Messer  Ippo- 
lito  Capilupi,  brothers.  Messer  Roberto  abideth  in  Rome 
for  his  diversion  and  Messer  Ippolito  is  entertained  there 
for  the  affairs  of  our  most  illustrious  and  reverend  Cardinal 
of  Mantua.  They  all  three  lodge  in  one  house,  but  each 
liveth  apart  at  his  own  charge.  Wilhal  they  mostwhiles 
eat  in  company,  each  bearing  his  share,  and  so  they 
lead  a  blithe  and  joyous  life.  With  them  there  are  often- 
times divers  others  to  be  found,  for  that  they  are  meny 
companions  and  there  is  still  playing  and  singing  toward 
in  their  lodging  and  discourse  of  letters,  as  well  Latin 
as  vernacular,  and  of  other  matters  of  art,  so  that  they 
never  suffer  the  time  to  hang  heavy  upon  their  hands. 
Amongst  those  who  commerced  very  familiarly  with  these 
gentlemen  and  oftentimes  ate  with  them  was  one  Rocco 
Biancalana,  who  passed  for  the  agent  of  a  very  illustrious 
and  reverend  cardinal  and  who,  having  been  long  in 
Rome  and  being  a  merry  man  and  no  less  sharp-spoken 
than  Isabella,  was  all  day  long  at  war  with  her  in  words. 
On  this  same  Isabella,  who  was  also  frequently  to  be 
found   with   the  gentlemen  aforesaid,  Messer  Roberto  was, 
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as  the  saying  is,  a  little  "gone"'  and  saw  her  full 
fain  ;  but  between  her  and  Rocco  there  was  a  perpetual 
war  and  they  contended  together  which  should  be  the 
more  evil -spoken,  the  more  venomous  and  the  more  pre- 
sumptuous, so  that  they  were  still  at  daggers  drawn. 
Wherein  these  gentlemen,  seeing  the  promptness  of  repartee 
of  both  and  the  outrageous  revilements  which  they  cast 
one  at  other,  took  marvellous  pleasure,  and  often,  the 
more  to  enkindle  them  to  berate  each  other,  egged  them 
on,  as  folk  do  dogs.  In  short,  between  Luna  and  Lana 
there  was  a  bitter  enmity,  Rocco  being  unable  to  brook 
that  so  notorious  and  shameless  a  whore,  who  had  gotten 
more  buffs  in  her  life  than  there  be  flowers  in  the  spring, 
should  consort  with  those  gallant  spirits,  and  he  very 
often  chid  Messer  Roberto  thereof. 

Now  the  illustrious  and  reverend  cardinal,  who  enter- 
tained Rocco  at  Rome,  having  belike  to  treat  of  affairs 
of  very  great  moment,  despatched  thither  one  Messer 
Antonio  Romeo,  a  man  of  exceeding  capacity  and  apt  to 
treat  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  affairs,  how  embroiled 
soever  they  might  be  ;  nay,  in  effect,  he  had  been  a  complete 
man,  but  for  a  blot  which  altogether  marred  him,  for  that 
he  was  out  of  measure  niggard  and  miserly.  Wiien  lie  came 
to  Rome,  Rocco  lost  somewhat  of  his  standing,  for  that 
lie  abode  suljject  to  Romeo  and  undertook  but  so  nuicii 
as  was  enjcjined  him  of  the  latter  and  no  more,  so  tliat 
it  seemed  he  was  rather  Romeo's  agent  tlian  the  canlinal's, 
and  aliodc  in  one  house  with  him,  and  tiiat  not  as  a  com- 
jjanion,  IjuI  well-nigii  as  a  servant.  'I'here  was  nouglil  irked 
Rocco  more    than    Romeo's   miserliness,  llic  whicli  was  so 


'    (;iiii\li<,   i.e.  (■ii.iMiriiuril.      It    it  (iiiiiMiH  tlmt  tlic  iilil  Il.di.tii  iillulii 
■lioiilil  iiij  c'xai  tly  curruipoiid  tii  uiir  inodrrii  alaiiK  oxprc-atiun. 
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fashious  to  him  that  he  would,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
have  (as  it  is  used  to  say)  left  his  cardinal  in  the  lurch  and 
engaged  with  others,  though  they  had  been  private  people 
and  of  no  condition ;  for  that  he  savoured  amain  of  the 
parasite  and  would  still  have  had  the  table  full.  In  this 
his  miscontentment,  he  was  often  to  be  found  at  dinner 
and  supper  with  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  and  there  vented 
his  spleen,  missaying  of  Messer  Antonio's  extreme  avarice  ; 
nor  did  he  reck  of  Isabella's  presence.  He  would  say, 
to  wit,  that  the  bread  was  bought  so  stale  that  it  might 
neither  be  chewed  nor  cut  with  a  knife,  that  it  was  mouldy 
and  that  Messer  Antonio  very  often  let  'bake  it  anew, 
alleging  that  it  dried  up  the  rheum  ;  that  he  watered  the 
wine,  ere  it  came  to  table,  with  such  a  lavish  hand  that 
whoso  had  a  thousand  wounds  in  the  head  might  have 
drunken  thereof;  that  there  was  no  other  flesh-meat  seen 
on  the  table  than  beef,  the  which  had  furnished  three  or 
four  soups,  ere  it  was  set  on ;  that  there  was  a  knuckle 
[of  ham]  which  had  been  more  than  twenty  times  at  table, 
without  being  touched  by  any,  for  that  it  was  a  bare  bone 
without  meat,  and  that  it  sprang  on  the  board  of  itself,^ 
so  soon  as  the  table  was  set.  Moreover,  he  declared  that 
the  cheese  was  all  mite-eaten  and  marred  and  that  the 
fruit  was  bought  unripe  and  came  five  and  six  times  to  table  ; 
and  all  this  he  said  without  any  resei"ve  nor  recked  if  he  were 
heard  of  all. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  ill  words  passed  between  him 
and  Isabella  and  they  came  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rocco 
said  to  her  that,  but  for  his  respect  for  Messer  Roberto, 
he  would  have  told  her  things  would  make  her  blush. 
"And  what  canst  thou  say  to  me,"  quoth  Isabella,  "save 

1  Meaning  apparently  that  it  was  alive  with  maggots. 
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that  I  am  a  whore?  Tliat  is  known  ah-eady,  nor  shall  I 
blush  for  that."  Rocco,  heated  with  choler,  engaged  to 
pay  a  sumptuous  and  magnificent  supper,  wherein,  beside 
other  meats,  there  should  be  two  brace  of  pheasants,  so  but 
she  would  suffer  him  tell,  in  her  presence,  all  the  infamies 
he  knew  of  her  ;  whereupon  they  agreed  for  the  following 
Thursday.  Meantime,  though  he  already  knew  ribaldries 
galore  of  her  fashion,  Rocco  learned  from  many  who  knew 
her  great  store  of  other  things,  whereof,  so  they  should  not 
escape  his  memory,  he  wrote  a  long  memorial  on  three 
sheets  of  paper.  He  was  a  fine  writer  and  had  written 
down  everything  in  the  goodliest  order.  The  appointed 
evening  come,  Messer  Antonio  Romeo,  who  had  heard  of 
the  thing  and  chanced  to  be  somewhat  indisposed  of  his 
person,  betook  himself  to  the  Mantuan  gentlemen's  lodging, 
to  divert  himself  with  the  dispute  which  should  ensue. 
They  were  all  with  Isabella  in  a  saloon  about  the  fire,  and 
Rocco,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  m.emorial,  said  to  her, 
*'  Brazen-faced  strumpet  that  thou  art,  for  the  nonce  I  will 
make  thee  not  only  blush,  but  burst."  At  this  she  waxed 
somewhat  melancholy  and  said,  "Is  it  possible,  Rocco, 
that  thou  wouldst  have  me  dead  ?  Let  us  sup  in  peace  and 
after  supper  thou  shalt  read  thy  bill  of  arraignment."  "No, 
no,"  rei)lied  Rocco ;  "  I  will  have  the  supper  seem  to  thee 
bitterer  than  gall." 

Isabella,  seeing  that  he  was  c'cn  resolved  to  read  ere  they 
supped,  prayed  the  gentlemen  do  her  the  favour  to  let  her 
read  at  the  least  the  first  sheet  of  that  wliicli  Rocco  had 
written,  ])romisiiig  not  to  depart  nor  to  tear  or  burn  the 
writing,  l)Ul,  having  read  the  first  sheet,  to  return  it  to  him. 
Her  rc'iucst  seemed  reasonable  enough  and  all  therefore 
urged  Kocco  to  compleasc  her,  which  he  did.  When  she 
li.'id  tiic  scroll  in  hand,  she  read  eight  or  ten  lines  ihcieof  to 
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herself  and  presently  said,  "Hearken,  gentlemen,  and  you 
shall  hear  if  there  were  ever  in  the  world  a  more  scurrilous 
tongue  than  this  of  Rocco's."  Then,  whenas  she  should 
have  read  the  ill  set  down  of  herself,  feigning  not  to  know 
that  Romeo  was  there,  she  punctually  repeated  all  that 
Rocco  had  from  time  to  time  said  in  blame  of  the  said 
Romeo,  censuring  with  sharp  words  the  latter's  niggardliness. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  she  read  that  which  she  said  from 
the  scroll ;  and  when  she  had  said  enough,  she  folded  up 
the  writing  and  said,  "  How  deem  you,  gentlemen,  of  this 
scurril  knave?  Seemeth  it  not  to  you  he  deserveth  a  thousand 
gibbetings?  I  know  not  this  Romeo,  but  I  understand  that 
he  is  a  very  well  bred  person  and  that  he  liveth  very  civilly 
in  his  house ;  yet  this  knave  shameth  not  to  missay  of  a 
man  of  worth  and  one  in  whose  house  he  hath  his  living. 
Look,  now,  an  he  be  a  sorry  rogue."  Rocco  was  altogether 
taken  aback  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  went  off  with- 
out taking  leave,  as  also  did  Romeo,  who  knew  all  that  had 
been  said  of  his  miserliness  to  be  true  ;  so  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  tasted  of  the  supper  prepared  ;  wherefore 
it  was  said  that  Rocco  had,  as  the  saying  is,  made  soup  for 
the  cats.  Those  who  remained  supped  and  laughed  amain 
with  Isabella  for  that  she  had  so  featly  contrived  to  befool 
Rocco  and  save  herself. 


T5antiello 

to  tf)£  most  tiEbonair  seignior  Signor  ^ngclo 
tial  Bufalo. 

We  being,  as  you  know,  these  days  past  at  Casalmaggiore, 
wliich  castlewick  the  illustrious  princess,  the  Lady  Antonia 
Bauzia,  Marchioness  of  Gonzaga,  hath  boughten  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  with  the  monies  of  her  dowry,  she  there  held 
the  sumptuous  nuptials  of  her  most  charming  daughter,  the 
Lady  Camilla  Gonzaga,  with  the  Marquess  of  La  Tripalda, 
of  the  honoured  and  royal  family  of  the  Castriots,  who  have 
for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Epirus.  There  were  the 
bride's  three  brothers,  three  truly  magnanimous  noblemen, 
Signer  Lodovico  di  Sabionetta,  Signor  Fedeiico  di  Bozolo 
and  that  exemplar  of  all  goodness  and  lovingkindness, 
Signor  Pirro  di  Gazuolo,  together  with  an  honourable 
company  of  many  lords  and  gentlemen.  And  for  that  the 
heat  was  excessive,  we  all,  after  dinner,  betook  ourselves 
to  a  great  ground-lhjor  saloon,  very  cool  for  the  season  or, 
at  the  least,  much  less  warm  than  the  other  rooms,  where 
a  very  goodly  discourse  was  entered  U|)on  of  the  liberality 
and  magnidcence  of  certain  great  jirinces,  and  especially  of 
those  who,  having  their  arch-enemies  in  their  power,  have 
not  only  forgiven  them  and  granted  llicm  their  lives,  but 
have  replaced  them  in  the  realms  and  dominions  they  liiid 
lost  or  lent  tiieni  aid  to  recover  (hem.      I'lum   the  ancients 
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they  came  to  the  modems  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  third 
Duke  of  jNIilan,  was  supremely  commended  of  all,  for  that, 
having  Alfonso  of  Arragon  and  other  kings,  together  with 
many  princes,  barons  and  gentlemen,  under  his  hand  as 
prisoners,  he  not  only  forbore  to  exact  any  ransom  from 
them,  but  let  honourably  lodge  each  according  to  his  degree 
and  entertained  them  many  days  at  sumptuous  and  Lucullian 
banquets,  giving  them  all  possible  diversion  by  way  of  sports 
and  festivals  ;  then  he  let  them  freely  return  home  and 
helped  Alfonso  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No  less 
was  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  father  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  who 
ruled  the  Florentine  Commonwealth  with  such  wisdom  and 
glory  and  moderation,  marvellously  celebrated  for  that  which 
he  did  with  Ferdinand  the  Old  of  Arragon,  King  of  Naples, 
who,  having  made  a  league  with  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  to  oust 
him  from  the  governance  of  Florence,  levied  a  great  army, 
wherewith  he  attacked  Tuscany  and  occupied  many  castles 
and  strong  places  of  that  province,  whilst  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  by  practice  and  the  aid  of  certain  citizens,  entered 
Siena  with  part  of  the  army  and  proceeded  to  wage  war 
upon  the  Florentines.  Lorenzo,  seeing  himself  abandoned 
of  the  Venetians  and  having  no  succour  from  Milan,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza  and  the  discord 
which  prevailed  between  the  governors  of  the  infant  duke, 
resolved,  after  pondering  many  expedients  for  the  salvation 
of  his  fatherland,  to  go  himself  in  person  (since  his  enemies 
declared  they  sought  no  othervvhat  than  that  he,  Lorenzo, 
should  not  govern,)  to  Naples  to  visit  Ferdinand.  Accord- 
ingly, having  taken  such  order  as  himseemed  best  for  the 
governance  of  Florence  [during  his  absence,]  he  dropped 
down  the  Arno  to  Pisa  and  thence,  taking  a  brigantine, 
sailed  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  landing,  repaired,  without  delay,  to  the  castle. 
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lie  found  King  Ferdinand  in  hall  with  his  barons  and 
making  him  due  obeisance,  said  to  him,  "  August  king,  I 
am  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  am  come  to  thy  presence,  as 
to  a  most  just  tribunal,  and  beseech  thee  to  vouchsafe  me  a 
favourable  audience."  Ferdinand  was  filled  with  extreme 
amazement  at  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  could  not 
conceive  how  he  should  have  dared  to  come  to  him  thus 
unprovided  and  without  safe  conduct  or  other  assurance  in 
hand  ;  nevertheless,  moved  by  I  know  not  what,  he  received 
him  urbanely  and  withdrawing  with  him  to  a  window,  bade 
him  say  what  he  chose,  for  that  he  would  hearken  to 
him  patiently.  Now  the  great  Lorenzo  was  not  only  versed 
in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  was  a  fine  speaker  and 
very  eloquent ;  and  he  accordingly  propounded  his  case 
to  the  king  on  such  wise  and  knew  so  featly  to  possess  him 
of  his  arguments  that,  they  having  sundry  times  discussed 
the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Lorenzo  having  debated  of  the 
humours  of  the  various  princes  and  peoples  of  the  country 
and  of  that  which  was  to  be  hoped  from  peace  and  feared 
from  war,  P'erdinand  marvelled  more  than  before  at  his 
magnanimity  and  subtlety  of  wit  and  at  the  gravity  and 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  accounted  him  of  the  nota- 
blcst  men  of  Italy;  wherefore  he  concluded  in  himself  rather 
to  let  him  go  as  a  friend  than  to  detain  liim  as  an  enemy. 
Accordingly,  he  entertained  him  awhile  about  liis  person  and 
studied  to  gain  him  to  himself  with  ail  manner  of  kindness 
and  every  show  of  love,  so  tliat  llicrc  ensued  a  perpetual 
accord  between  them  for  the  common  conservation  of  ihcir 
estates ;  and  lluis  Lorenzo,  an  lie  liad  dei)arteil  I'lorcnce 
great,  returned  thither  most  great.  On  llie  otiier  hand,  even 
as  Duke  I'iiippo  and  I'erdinaiid  had  lieen  commended,  so  on 
the  contrary  Louis  .XII.  was  censured  for  tlie  little  lilierality 
wliitli  lie  used  toward-.   Lodovico  .Sloi/a,   whom   he   Icl   die 
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in  prison.  At  this  discourse  was  present  Messer  Bartolom- 
meo  Bozzo,  a  Genoese,  who,  to  the  purpose  of  that  which 
was  in  debate,  related  a  goodly  history  betided  in  our  time, 
the  which,  for  that  meseemed  it  was  worthy  of  memory  and 
little  known  among  the  Latins,  I  committed  to  writing. 
Then,  bethinking  me  to  whom  I  should  give  it,  you  straight- 
way occurred  to  my  mind,  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  and 
liberal  gentlemen  whom  I  know  at  this  present  ;  and  for 
that,  of  the  long  commerce  we  have  had  together,  I  know 
you  for  an  enemy  to  ceremony,  I  will  say  no  otherwhat  to 
you.  This  story,  then,  I  dedicate  and  consecrate  to  your 
name  and  so  make  a  beginning  of  effectual  acknowledgment 
for  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  received  from  you. 


3rf)e  Jortictf)  Storg. 

MAHOMET,  SEIGNIOR  OF  DUBDU  IN  AFRICA, 
OFFERETH  TO  TAKE  A  CITY  FROM  SAICH, 
KING  OF  FEZ,  WHEREUPON  THE  LATTER 
BESIEGETH  HIM  IN  DUBDU  AND  USETH 
EXCEEDING  GREAT  LIBERALITY  WITH 
HIM. 

Your  talk,  sirs,  moveth  me  to  tell  you,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  courteous  dealings  of  the  duke  and  the  king,  a  stoiy 
which  befell  in  Africa,  what  time  I  trafficked  in  those  parts. 
I  have  frequented  all  the  African  kingdoms  and  provinces 
for  at  the  least  twenty  years  and  methinketh  there  are  few 
cities  but  I  have  seen  them  and  noted  many  of  their  customs; 
and  amongst  other  things,  I  have  found  by  experience  a 
very  great  courtesy  and  loyalty  in  the  African   merchants. 
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Moreover,  the  commerce  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
is  very  sure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  worthy 
and  well-bred  folk  and  live  very  civilly  and  dress  elegantly 
after  their  fashion.  Indeed,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  in  many  parts  of  Africa  found  far  more  lovingkindness 
and  charity  than  (and  it  shameth  me  to  say  it)  among 
Christians.  The  natives  observe  the  Mahometan  law  far 
better  than  we  Christians  our  own  and  are  for  the  most  part 
great  almsgivers  and  loyal  performers  of  all  contracts  made 
with  them.  This  that  I  say  I  say  of  the  most  part,  for 
that  even  amongst  these  there  be  found  rogues  and  over- 
reachers,  especially  among  the  Arabs,  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  Now,  to  come  to  that  which  I  purpose 
to  tell  you,  you  must  know  that,  not  far  from  the  great 
kingdom  of  Fez,  is  an  ancient  city  called  by  the  Arabs 
Dubdu,  seated  upon  a  high  hill  and  abounding  in  very  cool 
fountains,  which  run  through  the  place  for  the  use  and 
commodity  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  city  sundry  gentlemen 
of  the  family  of  the  Beni  Guertaggien '  have  long  been 
and  are  yet  seigniors.  When  the  house  of  Marino,-  which 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  was  well-nigh  destroyed,  the 
Arabs  made  every  endeavour  to  occupy  Dubdu ;  but  Muse 
lljnii  Camnii,-'  who  was  the  seignior  tliereof,  defended 
himself  so  stoutly  tiiat  lie  constrained  tiicm  to  make  certain 
conventions  with  him  and  to  offer  no  farther  molestation 
to  the  cily  nor  to  his  other  places.  He,  dying,  left  the 
seigniory  of  iJuljdu  to  a  son  of  liis  called  Acmed,*  very  like 

'   JImiiii  Khiirtejnit  f 

*  i.f.  tlio  ■ovcrni|{iii  of  Mororro  of  tlic  llfiiou  Afi-nti  lioiiso,  wliiisn 
founder,  Yucoub  ibn  AIxIuDkh-c,  in  A.ll.  6yH  cxin-llcil  tliu  AIniuhailcs 
from  tliiit  country  und  citiibliiliud  tbo  third  llcrbcr  or  Mcrinido 
dynaity. 

■'  /,/'.  MuuKM  ben  C.'aiiiin.  *  i.r.  Aliiiiril. 
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unto  his  father  in  fashions  and  valiance,  who  kept  his 
domains  in  profound  peace  till  his  death.  Acmed  having 
no  son,  there  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  a  cousin  of 
his  named  Mahomet,  a  youth  of  high  spirit  and  doughty 
of  his  person,  who  excelled  in  the  military  art  and  conquered 
many  cities  and  castles  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  towards 
the  meridian  on  the  confines  of  Numidia.  Moreover,  he 
adorned  Dubdu  with  many  fine  edifices  and  reduced  it  to 
more  civility,'  showing  such  great  courtesy  and  hospitality 
to  strangers  and  to  those  who  passed  therethrough,  honouring 
all  according  to  their  merit  and  entertaining  innumerable 
folk  at  his  charge,  that  the  report  of  his  courtesies  spread 
through  all  those  parts.  I  myself  once  came  thither  in 
company  of  certain  gentlemen  of  Fez  and  was  lodged  with 
my  friends  in  his  palace,  where  we  were  as  honourably 
entreated  as  can  be  told,  and  the  prince,  understanding 
that  I  was  a  Christian  and  a  Genoese,  spoke  with  me  awhile 
of  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  of  our  way  of  living,  still  using 
such  urbanity  towards  all  that  it  was  a  marvellous  thing 
to  see,  and  to  myself  in  particular  he  made  many  offers 
of  service. 

Now,  for  that  men  are  oftentimes  imable  to  see  or 
know  their  weal  and  wax  blind  in  prosperity,  and  eke 
for  that  there  is  no  greater  plague  in  princes'  courts 
than  flattery,  Mahomet  took  it  into  his  head  to  occupy 
Teza,  a  city  some  five  miles  from  Mount  Atlas,  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Fez.  This  conceit  he  imparted  to  sundry 
of  his  officers,  who  considering  not  the  puissance  and  vast 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Fez,  with  whom  Mahomet  was 
nowise    to   be    evened,    encouraged    him   with    their    vain 


1  La  ridusse  a  piU  civilUa;   i.e.  brought  it  to  a  higher  state  of 
civilization. 
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adulations  to  attempt  the  emprise,  and  for  that  a  great 
corn-market  is  every  week  holden  at  Teza,  whither  flock 
much  people,  especially  mountaineers,  they  persuaded  him 
to  attend  this  market  in  a  mountaineer's  habit  and  fall 
upon  the  town-captain  of  the  place  with  folk  whom  he 
should  carry  with  him,  avouching  to  him  that  thus  they 
would  without  doubt  take  the  city;  for  that  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  hearing  his  name  and  seeing  him 
present,  would  rise  up  in  his  favour.  However,  the  plot 
came  to  the  ears  of  Saich,^  of  the  house  of  Quattas,' 
King  of  Fez  and  father  of  the  present  king,  who,  under- 
standing the  peril  that  menaced  Teza,  let  straightway 
garrison  the  place  and  assembling  a  great  army,  went  to 
fall  upon  Mahomet,  who,  though  taken  by  surprise,  very 
stoutly  sustained  the  assault.  As  I  have  already  told  you, 
Dubdu  is  seated  upon  a  hill  and  is  very  strong  by 
position  ;  wherefore  the  king's  folk  were  once  and  again 
repelled  with  great  slaughter  by  the  besieged.  But 
Saich  reinforced  his  camp  with  many  crossbowmen  and 
arquebusiers  and  did  much  hurt  to  the  city,  being  resolved 
not  to  desist  from  the  emprise  till  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  place  and  taken  Mahomet  prisoner.  There 
liefcll  frequent  skirmishes  and  in  general  those  of  the 
city  had  the  worst  of  it  ;  which  Mahomet  seeing  and 
better  considering  his  affairs,  perceived  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in  seeking  to  wage  war  upon  the 
King  of  Kcz,  with  whom  he  might  nowise  be  evened  ; 
wherefore  he  pondered  and  repondercd  a  thousand  expe- 
dients to  rid  himself  of  the  war  and  abitlc  on  good 
terms  with  Saich  and  hiniseeming  he  could  find  none 
whitli  sliouid  avail  him,  he  abode  niighly  dibconsuiale. 

'  /.<■.  Sai.  .  ■'  Klu-lla»i' 
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Ultimately,  after  long  consideration,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  a  means  whereby  he  hoped  to  find  a  way  to  his 
salvation,  to  wit,  that  he  should  put  himself  into  Saich's 
hands  and  essay  the  latter's  courtesy  and  mercy.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  and  knowing 
that  he  knew  him  not,  clad  himself  in  a  messenger's  habit 
and  betook  himself,  as  an  envoy  from  the  Seignior  of  Dubdu, 
to  the  enemy's  camp.  Being  admitted  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence, he  made  him  due  obeisance  and  presented  him  with 
his  letter,  the  which  was  credential.^  The  king,  taking  the 
letter,  gave  it  to  one  of  his  secretaries  and  bade  him  read  it, 
which  being  done  in  the  presence  of  all  there,  the  king 
turned  to  Mahomet,  thinking  him  a  messenger,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Harkye,  how  deemest  thou  of  thy  master,  who  is 
waxen  so  arrogant  that  he  hath  dared  to  offer  to  make  war 
upon  me?"  "Verily,  O  king,"  answered  Mahomet,  "me- 
seemeth  my  master  was  a  great  fool  to  seek  to  molest  thee, 
whom  he  should  still  entertain  to  his  friend ;  but  the  devil 
hath  power  to  beguile  the  great  as  well  as  the  little  and  hath 
done  away  my  master's  wits  and  enforced  him  commit  this 
monstrous  folly."  "Perdie,"  rejoined  the  king,  "an  I  may 
win  to  have  him  in  my  hands  (as  without  doubt  I  shall  have 
him,  for  that  he  may  not  escape  me,)  I  will  give  him  such  a 
chastisement  that  he  shall  abide  a  warning  unto  all  not  to 
take  arms  against  their  neighbours  without  just  cause.  I 
warrant  thee  I  will  let  tear  the  flesh  piecemeal  from  his 
bones  and  will  keep  him  alive  as  long  as  I  may,  for  his 
greater  torment."  Quoth  Mahomet,  "But  an  he  came  to 
thy  feet  and  prostrating  himself  before  thee,  craved  thee 
pardon  of  his  follies  and  besought  thee  to  have  pity  upon 


1  La  quale  era  credrnziale  ;  i.e.  was  merely  a  letter  certifying  that 
the  bearer  was  authorized  to  treat  in  the  writer's  name. 
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him,  how  wouklst  thou  entreat  him?"  Whereupon  said  the 
king,  "  I  swear  by  this  my  head  that,  an  he  showed  himself 
on  this  wise  conscious  of  his  mad  error,  I  would  not  only 
pardon  him  his  offence  against  myself,  but  would,  to  boot, 
make  alliance  with  him,  confirming  him  in  his  estate  and 
giving  him  two  of  my  daughters  in  marriage  to  two  sons 
whom  I  understand  he  hath,  with  such  a  dowry  as  sorted 
with  my  rank  ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  will 
ever  consent  to  humble  himself ;  so  prideful  and  headstrong 
is  he  ! "  Mahomet,  hearing  this,  tarried  not  to  answer,  but 
said,  "All  this  will  he  do,  so  but  thou  certify  him,  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  of  thy  court,  that  thou  wilt  keep  thy 
word  with  him."  "  Methinketh,"  rejoined  the  king,  "that 
these  four  may  suffice  him  to  witnesses  who  are  here  amongst 
the  rest,  to  wit  my  chief  secretary,  my  captain-general  of 
cavalry,  my  father-in-law  and  the  chief  judge  and  high 
priest  of  Fez."  With  this,  Mahomet  cast  himself  at  the 
king's  feet  and  said,  in  a  tearful  voice,  "  King,  behold,  I 
myself  am  the  sinner  and  have  recourse  unto  thy  clemency." 
The  king  raised  him  up  with  apt  and  courteous  words 
and  lovingly  embraced  him  ;  then,  letting  fetch  his  two 
daughters,  whilst  Mahomet  did  the  like  with  his  sons,  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp.  Thence- 
forward .Saich  still  liad  Mahomet  to  friend  and  kinsman, 
as  on  like  wise  nowadays  doth  his  son,  wiio  hath  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingshij)  of  Fez. 


OSantiello 

ta  ii}t  m0st  illustrious  anls  accomplfsfieti  latig  tlje 
3Lati2  fHatgljtrita  ^la  e  SanscbEtina. 

The  noble  Signer  Alessandro  Bentivoglio  and  his  consort 
the  Lady  Ippolita  Sforza,  still  to  be  mentioned  with  a 
prefacement  of  honour,  being  this  past  August  at  their 
country-seat  near  the  Adda,  were  invited  to  go  to  Borghetto 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  the  titular  festival  of  the  place,' 
which  pertaineth  to  the  R6  -  family,  an  ancient  and  noble 
house  in  Milan.  There  they  were  entertained  with  great 
honour  and  passed  the  festival-day  and  the  morrow  in 
pleasance  and  delight  in  company  of  many  other  gentlefolk. 
On  the  second  day,  after  dinner,  the  heat  being  very  great, 
for  that  the  south  wind  blew,  the  company  took  refuge  in  a 
great  saloon  of  the  palace  there,  which  was  very  cool  and 
overlooked  a  vast  and  delightsome  garden,  with  harbours 
and  trellises  of  such  length  that  they  had  sufficed  for  the 
exercising  of  whatsoever  good  horse.  Here  some  talked 
and  some  played  at  tables  or  chess,  whilst  othersome  smote 
upon  instruments  of  music  or  sang ;  brief,  each  did  what 
most  liked  him,  to  while  away  the  tedious  midday  season. 

1  Borghetto  [di  San  Bartolommeo]  is  a  small  town  of  Lombardy, 
situate  between  Pavia  and  Lodi. 

*  Sic;  but  qiicere  rather  Rho,  which  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Milanese  family  ? 
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As  for  the  Lady  Ippolita,  she  called  the  debonair  and 
well-conceited  poet  and  doctor  Messer  Niccolo  Amanio  ^ 
together  with  Messer  Girolamo  Cittadino  and  Messer 
Tommaso  Castellano  her  secretary,  and  would  have  me 
make  a  fourth  with  these  three  most  affable  and  learned 
men  ;  then,  having  in  hand  the  divine  poet  Virgil  and 
reading  many  lines  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid,  she 
fell  to  propounding  very  pregnant  and  ingenious  questions 
upon  that  which  she  read  ;  after  which,  many  and  goodly 
things  having  been  said  by  herself  and  by  the  others,  she 
prayed  Messer  Niccolo  Amanio  to  help  with  some  story 
blithely  to  while  away  the  time  which  remained  of  the 
hot  season.  Amanio  excused  himself  amain  ;  nevertheless, 
seeing  that  Signora  Ippolita  accepted  none  of  his  excuses, 
he  told  us  the  story  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice,  the  which 
I  wrote  down  and  bethought  myself  (it  being  so  long  since 
I  wrote  you  aught,)  to  send  to  you  and  put  forth  under 
your  name.  I  know  that  you,  of  your  favour,  gladly  read 
my  toys  ;  and  so  on  like  wise  doth  your  accomplished 
sister-in-law  Signora  Graziosa  Pia  ;  wherefore,  when  you 
shall  have  read  it,  you  will  do  me  a  pleasure  by  letting 
the  said  Signora  Graziosa  see  it.  Fare  you  well,  both 
of  you. 

'  Scr"  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  lo,  note. 


Cfje  ©ne^antJ'JFortfet!)  Storg. 

SELEUCUS,  KING  OF  ASIA,»  GIVETH  HIS  WIFE 
TO  HIS  SON,  WHO  WAS  ENAMOURED  OF 
HER  AND  WHOSE  PASSION  HAD  BEEN  DIS- 
COVERED BY  A  SKILLED  PHYSICIAN  WITH 
AN  INGENIOUS  DEVICE. 

Albeit  I  had  thought  to-day  to  do  anything  rather  than 
this  of  story-telling  in  such  worshipful  company,  yet,  to 
obey  her  who  commandeth  me,  I  will  do  as  doth  a  gentle- 
man, unto  whom  there  cometh  at  eventide  some  dear  friend 
to  sup  with  him  and  who,  knowing  there  is  no  flesh  to  be 
found  at  the  shambles  nor  game  for  sale  in  the  market- 
places, entertaineth  his  friend  as  best  he  may  with  the 
household  poultry  and  salted  meat.  Marry,  meknoweth 
not  for  the  nonce  where  to  provide  me  with  a  story,  an 
I  recur  not  to  those  which  are  daily  in  every  one's  hand ; 
wherefore  I  purpose  to  tell  one,  of  which  our  most  ac- 
complished Petrarch  maketh  mention  in  his  Triumph  of 
Love.^    Wherefore  do   you  deign  to  pardon  me  and  hold 


1  Seleucus  (Nikanor),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse, 
was  one  of  the  four  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great  between  whom 
his  empire  was,  after  his  death,  divided.  Syria  fell  to  his  share  and 
he  afterwards  by  conquest  and  other  means  became  King  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  Cap.  II.  11.  94-129. 
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me  excused  an  I  tell  you  no  new  thing,  inasmuch  as  I  put 
before  you  that  which  I  find  in  my  hand.  Accordingly, 
not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  you  must  know  that  Seleucus, 
King  of  Babylonia,'  a  man  who  had  laboured  gloriously 
in  many  battles  and  who  was  most  fortunate  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  by  a  wife  of  his 
a  son,  whom,  in  memory  of  his  own  father,  he  called 
Antiochus.  His  wife  died,  but  the  lad  grew  up  and  gave 
great  promise  of  becoming  a  valiant  youth  and  worthy  of 
such  a  father.  When  he  was  four-and-twenty  years  old, 
it  befell  that  his  father  Seleucus  became  enamoured  of  a 
very  fair  damsel  of  high  descent,  by  name  Stratonice,  and 
taking  her  to  wife,  made  her  queen  and  had  of  her  a  son. 
Antiochus,  seeing  his  mother-in-law  (who,  over  and  above 
her  sovereign  beauty,  was  exceeding  sprightly  and  engaging) 
every  day,  became,  without  showing  any  sign  thereof,  so 
sore  inflamed  for  her  and  fell  so  beyond  all  belief  in  love 
with  her  that  never  was  lover  so  enkindled  for  a  woman. 
Himseeming  he  did  against  natural  right  and  reason  in 
wantonly  loving  his  father's  wife,  he  dared  not  discover 
himself  to  friend  or  fellow;  nay,  he  was  ashamed  of  him- 
self, far  more  of  others ;  but,  the  more  secretly  he  thought 
of  her,  the  more  he  became  inflamed  and  went  pining 
and  languishing  from  day  to  day ;  wherefore,  feeling 
himself  gone  so  far  that  he  could  no  more  turn  back, 
he  resolved  to  essay  an  he  might  by  means  of  long  ami 
toilsome  travel  avail  to  give  some  truce  to  his  sufl'crings. 
His  father  had  many  kingdoms  and  innumerable  provinces 
imfler  his  dominion  ;  wherefore,  alleging  certain  excuses  of 
his  fashion,  he  got  .Seleucus  his  leave  to  go  some  months* 
journey  thcrealxtut  for  his  diversion  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 

'   Scr  iiiifr,  p.  Ra,  iiotr. 
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left  home  than  he  found  himself  in  sorry  case,  inasmuch 
as,  being  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  fair  Stratonice,  him- 
seemed  he  was  deprived  of  life.  Nevertheless,  intent,  an 
it  were  possible,  upon  overcoming  his  obstinate  passion, 
he  abode  some  days  abroad,  during  which  time,  burning 
as  he  did  in  secret  and  having  none  with  whom  to  vent 
himself,  he  led  a  very  sorry  and  disconsolate  life.  In  the 
end,  overcome  by  his  sufferance,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
court,  where  he  daily  saw  her  who  was  his  only  joy  and 
his  whole  delight. 

Knowing  how  his  father  loved  and  tendered  his  wife,  he 
said  many  times  in  himself,  "Am  I  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus  ?  Am  I  he  whom  his  father  so  loveth,  so  mag- 
nificently honoureth  and  prizeth  and  esteemeth  over  all  his 
realms  ?  Woe's  me,  if  I  am  he,  where  is  the  love  and 
reverence  which  I  owe  him  ?  Is  this  a  son's  duty  towards 
a  father  ?  Wretch  that  I  am,  where  have  I  set  my  mind, 
my  hope  and  my  love  ?  Am  I  so  blind  and  so  senseless  as 
not  to  feel  that  it  behoveth  me  hold  my  fair  stepmother 
in  the  stead  of  a  very  mother ;  and  if  it  be  so,  (as  indeed 
I  know  it  is, )  whom  then  do  I  love  ?  What  do  I  desire  ? 
What  do  I  seek  ?  What  do  I  hope  ?  WTiither  do  I  suffer 
myself  be  thus  fondly  carried  away  by  blind  and  deceitfld 
love  and  fallacious  hope  ?  See  I  not  that  these  my  desires, 
these  my  disorderly  appetites  and  unbridled  wishes  savour 
of  the  dishonest  ?  Marry,  I  do  indeed  see  it  and  know  that 
that  which  I  go  seeking  is  not  seemly  ;  nay,  it  is  most 
dishonourable.  And  what  blame  should  I  not  receive 
therefor,  were  this  my  unlawful  love  made  public  ?  Should 
I  not  rather  choose  death  than  ever  anywise  think  to  despoil 
my  father  of  the  wife  whom  he  so  loveth  ?  I  will,  then, 
leave  this  shameful  love  and  turning  my  mind  elsewhither, 
act  the  part  of  a  good  and  loving  son  towards  my  father. " 
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Accordingly  he  resolved  altogether  to  abandon  that  his 
emprise  ;  but  scarce  had  he  formed  this  design  when  the 
thought  of  the  lady's  charms  suddenly  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  and  he  felt  himself  wax  anew  so  inflamed  that, 
repenting  him  of  that  which  he  had  resolved,  he  craved  a 
thousand  pardons  of  Love  for  having  thought  to  abandon 
so  generous  an  emprise  ;  wherefore,  going  liack  upon  his 
first  reasoning,  "How?"  quoth  he  in  himself  "Because 
she  is  my  father's  wife,  am  I  not  to  love  her  ?  Am  I  not 
to  follow  after  her,  because  she  is  my  step-mother  ?  Alack, 
how  fond  is  my  thought  !  The  laws  which  Love  prescribeth 
unto  his  followers  are  not  like  human  laws  and  written  ; 
nay,  his  laws  override  those  both  human  and  divine.  When 
he  commandeth  it,  brother  loveth  sister,  daughter  father, 
one  brother  another's  wife  and  oftentimes  stepmother 
stepson ;  and  an  it  be  lawful  unto  others,  why  should  it  be 
forbidden  unto  me  ?  If  unto  my  father,  who  is  much  more 
advanced  in  years  than  I,  it  was  not  forbidden  in  his 
old  age  to  fall  in  love  with  this  woman,  why  should 
I,  who  am  young  and  altogether  subject  to  the  flames 
of  love,  be  blamed  for  loving  her  ?  And  if  no  otherwhat 
be  l)lameworthy  in  mc  than  that  I  love  one  who  chanceth 
lo  be  my  father's  wife,  be  fortune  impeached,  which  hath 
given  her  lo  my  father  rather  than  to  another  ;  for  that 
I  love  her  and  should  love  her,  whosesoever  she  were, 
since,  sooth  to  say,  such  is  her  beauty  and  so  gracious 
and  engaging  her  fashions  and  manners  that  siie  deservcth 
to  be  revered,  honoured  and  adored  of  all  the  worlil.  Neeiis 
must  I,  then,  follow  her  and  leave  all  else  lo  serve  her." 

Thus  the  wretched  lover,  passing  from  one  thought  to 
another  nor  alii<ling  long  in  any  nnd  making  mock  of 
hinisclf,  changed  a  thousand  limes  an  hour.  I'ltinuilely, 
aflir  long  dehalc,  giving  place  lo  reason,  he  concluded  th.ii 
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he  could  do  no  more  unseemly  thing  than  to  love  Stratonice ; 
wherefore,  unable  to  leave  loving  and  resolved  rather  to 
die  than  ensue  or  discover  unto  others  so  unnatural  a 
passion,  he  wasted  away  little  by  little,  like  snow  in  the 
sun,  and  losing  sleep  and  appetite,  sank  into  such  weakness 
that  for  excess  of  chagrin  he  fell  grievously  sick  and  was 
constrained  to  take  to  his  bed.  His  father,  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  was  infinitely  concerned  at  this  and  summoning 
Erasistratus,  who  was  a  most  eminent  physician  and  in 
exceeding  great  esteem  with  all,  instantly  besought  him 
to  take  such  diligent  care  of  his  son  as  behoved  unto  the 
gravity  of  his  case.  Erasistratus  accordingly  came  and 
finding  the  young  man's  body  sound  in  every  part  nor 
perceiving  any  ill  sign  in  his  urine  or  other  symptom 
whereby  he  might  be  judged  infirm  of  his  person,  concluded, 
after  much  debate,  that  his  ailment  was  a  disease  or  passion 
of  the  mind  and  such  that  he  might  lightly  die  thereof. 
This  conclusion  he  imparted  to  Seleucus,  who,  loving 
Antiochus,  as  well  because  he  was  his  child  (for  that 
children  indeed  are  still  loveable  and  bear  with  them 
a  very  great  bond  of  affection)  as  also  because  of  his 
singular  virtues  and  qualities,  was  so  aggrieved  for  this  his 
infirmity  and  abode  in  such  melancholy  that  greater  might 
not  be  conceived.  Now  the  prince  was  of  his  nature 
well  bred  and  agreeable,  valiant  and  doughty  and  comely 
of  his  person  as  any  of  his  time,  the  which  rendered  him 
lovesome  unto  all. 

His  father  was  momently  in  his  chamber  and  the  queen 
on  like  wise  visited  him  oftentimes  and  served  him  with 
her  own  hand,  whenas  he  ate ;  whereof  I  know  not, 
being  no  physician,  an  it  profited  him  aught  or  whether 
belike  it  did  him  not  more  harm  than  good.  Methinketh, 
indeed,    he   saw   her  full   fain   and    would   have    had    her 
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never  depart  his  bed,  setting  as  he  did  all  his  weal, 
all  his  hope,  all  his  peace  and  all  his  delight  in  her. 
But  after,  he  seeing  so  often  before  his  eyes  those  charms 
which  he  so  much  desired  to  enjoy,  hearing  her  speak 
for  whom  he  pined  and  being  fed  and  tended  by  her 
hand  whom  he  loved  more  than  the  apple  of  his  eye 
and  to  whom  he  had  never  dared  proffer  a  prayer,  me- 
seemeth  I  may  with  reason  believe  that  his  dole  overpassed 
every  other  dole  and  that  he  languished  without  cease 
therefor  ;  nay,  who  can  doubt  but  that  he,  feeling  himself 
bytimes  touched  of  those  her  daintiest  hands  and  seeing 
her  sit  beside  him  and  whiles  sigh  for  pity  of  him  and 
bid  him  with  softest  speech  be  comforted  and  tell  her  an 
he  would  have  aught,  for  that  she  would  do  all  for  the 
love  of  him, — who  can  doubt,  I  say,  but  that  he  was  racked 
with  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts  and  now  hoped,  now 
despaired,  yet  still  concluded  rather  to  die  than  to  discover 
his  ardent  passion  ?  And  if  it  be  grievous  unto  all  young 
men,  how  mean  and  huml^lc  soever  of  condition  they  may 
be,  to  leave  life  in  their  youth,  what  must  we  think  of 
Antiochus,  who,  being  young  and  the  son  of  so  rich  and 
puissant  a  king  and  expecting,  an  he  survived,  to  be  heir 
unto  all  after  his  father's  death,  elected  voluntarily  to  die 
for  lesser  ill.'  Marry,  methinkcth  indeed  his  dole  was 
infmile.  Antiochus,  then,  torn  with  love,  with  hope, 
with  desire,  with  filial  reverence  and  aflcclion  and  a 
liiousand  other  conflicting  sentiments,  was  like  a  ship 
on  the  high  seas,  bun"cted  of  contrary  winds,  and  went 
wasting  little  by  little. 

I'lrasislratiis,  seeing  his  boily  whole  and  free,  I  ut  his  niiini 
grievously   sick    and    iiis    soul    altogether    overcome    with 

I   I'll  iiiiiio)  mtilc,  i.e.  lioliliiiK  ilr.itli  .1  Icaaci  ill  tli.iii  litr. 
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passions,  concluded  in  the  end,  after  long  debate  in  himself 
over  that  extraordinary  case,  that  the  young  man  burned 
for  love  and  excessive  desire  and  that  this  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  malady  and  bethought  himself  that  rage,  hate, 
despite,  melancholy  and  other  passions  may  lightly  be  both 
simulated  and  dissembled  by  sage  and  prudent  men,  but 
that  love,  an  it  be  kept  hidden,  still  harmeth  more  than 
when  made  manifest ;  wherefore,  albeit  he  could  never  learn 
from  Antiochus  that  he  loved,  nevertheless,  having  gotten 
this  conceit  into  his  head,  he  determined,  the  better  to 
resolve  himself,  to  abide  still  near  him  and  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  observe  all  his  actions,  noting  above  all  the 
changes  of  his  pulse  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
varied.  Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  by  the  prince's  bed 
and  taking  the  latter's  wrist,  set  his  finger  whereas  the  pulse 
useth  to  make  itself  felt.  At  this  moment,  as  chance  would 
have  it.  Queen  Stratonice  entered  the  chamber,  whom 
whenas  the  sick  lover  saw,  his  pulse,  which  abode  depressed 
and  languid,  awoke  of  a  sudden  and  began  to  quicken  and 
gather  strength  with  the  mutation  of  the  blood,  as  feeling 
the  feeble  flame  [of  life]  burn  higher  and  stronger.  Erasi- 
stratus  felt  this  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  to  see  how  long 
it  should  last,  stirred  not  for  the  queen's  coming,  but  still 
kept  his  finger  upon  the  prince's  wrist.  What  while  she 
abode  in  the  chamber,  the  pulse  still  beat  quick  and  high, 
but  with  her  departure  it  returned  to  its  wonted  feebleness. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  queen  returned  and  no  sooner  was 
she  seen  of  Antiochus  than  his  pulse  rose  up  anew  and  throb- 
bing without  cease,  abode  very  strong  ;  but,  she  presently 
departing  again,  its  vigour  departed  with  her.  The  skilled 
physician,'  seeing  such  a  change  and  that  it  befell  but  for 

'  Tljisico  gentile,  Petrarch's  own  phrase.  I.e. 


the  queen's  presence,  thought  to  have  found  the  cause  of 
Antiochus  his  infirmity,  but  chose  to  wait  till  the  ensuing 
day,  that  he  might  have  greater  certitude  thereof,  and 
accordingly  on  the  morrow  he  seated  himself  anew  by  the 
prince's  side  and  took  his  wrist  in  his  hand.  Many 
entered  the  chamber,  but  the  youth's  pulse  rose  not ;  the 
king  came  to  see  his  son,  nor  therefor  did  it  beat  a  whit 
higher.  But  presently,  behold,  in  came  the  queen  and 
immediately  up  leapt  the  pulse  and  awakening,  clapped  into 
a  lusty  motion,  as  who  should  say,  "  Here  is  she  who 
consumeth  me ;  here  is  my  life  and  my  death. "  Where- 
upon Erasistratus  held  it  for  certain  that  Antiochus  was 
ardently  enamoured  of  his  fair  stepmother,  but  dared  not 
for  shamefastness  divulge  his  passion  [to  her]  nor  impart 
it  to  others. 

Being  thus  stablished  in  his  opinion,  he  bethought  him- 
self, ere  he  should  say  aught  thereof,  what  course  it  behoved 
him  hold  in  making  it  known  to  the  king ;  and  after  he 
had  delated  many  things  in  himself,  knowing  that  Scleucus 
loved  his  wife  without  end  and  also  that  Antiochus  was 
dear  to  him  as  his  very  life,  he  thus  bespoke  him,  saying, 
"  Selcucus,  thy  son  is  most  grievously  sick,  and  what  is 
(nieseemeth)  worse,  I  judge  his  malady  to  be  incurable." 
At  this  the  woeful  father  began  to  make  piteous  lamentation, 
weejjing  l)itterly  and  bemoaning  himself  of  fortune  ;  and  the 
j)iiysician  a<ided,  "  I  would  have  tliee,  my  lord,  understand 
the  cause  of  his  ailment.  Know,  then,  that  the  malady 
which  bercaveth  thee  of  tiiy  son  is  love  and  love  of  such 
a  woman  that  he,  l)eing  unal)Ie  to  liave  her,  will  doululcss 
die."  "Woe's  me!"  cried  the  king,  still  weeping  sore. 
"And  what  is  this  woman  whom  I,  who  am  King  of  Asia, 
may  not  avail,  by  dint  of  prayers,  monies  or  whatsoever 
oilier  means,   lo   renrlrr    ('oiii|iliaiil    with    my  son's    wishes? 
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Do  but  tell  me  her  name,  inasmuch  as  for  his  recoverance 
I  am  ready  to  venture  all  I  possess,  even  to  my  whole 
kingdom,  an  it  may  not  be  done  otherwise.  Marry,  an 
he  die,  what  reck  I  of  the  kingdom?"  "  Harkye,  king," 
replied  Erasistratus,  "  thine  Antiochus  is  passionately  en- 
amoured of  my  wife ;  but,  himseeming  this  his  love  is 
unseemly,  he  hath  never  dared  divulge  it  and  chooseth 
for  shame  rather  to  die  than  discover  himself;  but  I,  by 
most  manifest  tokens,  have  certified  myself  thereof. " 

When  Seleucus  heard  these  words,  "  Then,"  quoth  he, 
"  thou,  a  man  with  whom  few  can  compare  for  goodness, 
who  art  most  straitly  knit  with  me  in  love  and  goodwill 
and  bearest  the  name  of  being  the  very  harbour  of 
prudence,  wilt  thou  not  save  my  son,  a  young  man  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  who  is  most  worthy  of  life  and 
unto  whom  the  empery  of  all  Asia  is  of  right  reserved? 
Thou,  Erasistratus,  wilt  thou  not  succour  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  thy  friend  and  king,  who  hasteneth  to  his  death, 
loving  and  keeping  silence,  and  who,  as  thou  seest,  is 
of  such  modesty  and  honesty  that,  even  in  this  his  last 
extreme,  he  chooseth  rather  to  die  than  anywise  to 
affront  thee  by  speaking?  This  his  silence,  this  his  discre- 
tion, this  reverence  that  he  showeth  thee,  should  move 
thee  to  have  compassion  on  him.  Think,  Erasistratus  mine, 
that,  if  he  love  ardently,  he  is  enforced  to  love ;  for 
that  undoubtedly,  an  he  might,  he  would  do  everything 
not  to  love  and  do  it  more  than  willingly.  But  who 
shall  prescribe  laws  to  Love?  Love,  as  thou  knowest, 
not  only  enforceth  men,  but  commandeth  the  immortal 
Gods ;  and  whenas  he  willeth,  human  wit  availeth  little 
against  him.  Wherefore  who  knoweth  not  how  much  my 
Antiochus  meriteth  compassion  ?  For  that,  being  enforced, 
he   might   not   do   otherwise.     But  his  silence  is  indeed  a 
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most  manifest  sign  of  rare  and  shining  virtue.  Do  thou, 
then,  dispose  thyself  to  succour  him,  for  I  warn  thee 
that,  an  thou  love  not  Antiochus  his  life,  Seleucus  him- 
self will  be  hated  of  thee  ;  nay,  he  may  not  be  injured 
but   I   myself  shall  on  like  wise  be  offended." 

The  sagacious  physician,  seeing  his  device  succeed  to 
his  thought  and  hearing  Seleucus  thus  urgently  beseech 
him  for  the  salvation  of  his  son,  bespoke  him  thus,  yet 
better  to  spy  out  the  king's  mind  and  will,  saying,  "  It 
is  a  common  saying,  my  lord,  that  those  who  are  whole 
can  give  excellent  counsel  to  the  sick.  Thou  dost  nought 
but  talk  and  wouldst  have  me  give  my  dear-beloved  wife 
to  another  and  bereave  myself  of  her  whom  I  love  most 
fervently  and  lacking  whom,  I  should  lack  mine  own  self, 
for  that,  an  thou  take  her  from  me,  thou  takest  from 
me  my  life.  Now  I  know  not,  my  lord,  if  Antiochus 
thy  son  were  enamoured  of  thy  Stratonice,  whether  thou 
wouldst  be  so  lavish  to  him  of  her  as  it  secmeth  thou 
wouldst  have  me  be  of  mine  own  wife."  Whereupon 
"Would  the  immortal  Gods,"  cried  Seleucus  forthright,  "he 
were  enamoured  of  my  dearest  Stratonice  !  For  I  swear 
to  thee,  by  the  reverence  which  I  l)ear  to  the  ever- 
honoured  memory  of  my  father  Antiochus  and  of  my 
graiidfatlicr  Seleucus  and  by  all  our  sacred  deities,  that 
I  would  straightway  freely  give  this  my  wife,  passing 
dear  as  she  is  to  me,  to  my  son,  so  all  the  world 
might  know  what  is  the  due  office  of  a  good  and  loving 
father  towards  such  a  son  as  my  su|)rcmc!y  loved  Antio- 
cluis,  who,  an  my  judgment  err  not,  is  most  worthy  of 
every  aid.  Alack,  doth  not  this  his  great  virtue,  which 
he  KJioweth  in  iiiding  so  masterful  a  sufferance  as  is  a 
velicincnt  affect  of  love,  deserve  that  every  one  sliould 
allnrd    liiiii    sui-iiiiir?      Deservclh   it    nut    iIimI    ;ill   tlic  wojM 
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should  have  pity  upon  him  ?  Certes,  he  were  the  cruellest, 
the  most  inhuman  and  the  most  barbarous  of  enemies 
who  should  fail  to  have  compassion  of  such  continence 
as  this  that  my  dear  son  useth. " 

He  said  many  other  words,  plainly  showing  that  he 
would  gladly  have  given,  not  only  his  wife,  but  his  life 
for  his  son's  salvation  ;  wherefore  the  physician,  himseeming 
it  was  time  to  discover  the  secret,  took  the  king  apart  and 
bespoke  him  on  this  wise,  saying,  "My  lord,  thy  son's 
recoverance  is  not  in  my  hand,  but  abideth  in  thine  own 
and  in  that  of  Stratonice  thy  wife,  whom,  as  I  have  certified 
myself  by  sure  signs,  he  most  ardently  loveth.  Thou 
knowest  now  that  which  remaineth  to  thee  to  do,  an  his  life 
be  dear  to  thee."  Then,  acquainting  him  with  the  means 
he  had  taken  to  assure  himself  of  the  prince's  case,  he  left 
him  all  rejoiced.  There  abode  only  one  doubt  in  the  king's 
mind,  to  wit,  how  he  should  prevail  with  his  son  to  take 
Stratonice  to  wife  and  with  her  to  accept  Antiochus  to 
husband  ;  but  he  lightly  enough  persuaded  the  one  and 
the  other  of  all.  As  if,  indeed,  Stratonice  made  not  a 
good  exchange  in  taking  a  young  man  and  leaving  an  old  ! 
Then,  after  he  had  accorded  his  wife  with  his  son,  he  as- 
sembled his,  army,  which  was  very  great,  and  thus  bespoke 
his  soldiers,  saying,  "  Comrades  mine,  who  since  the  death 
of  the  great  Alexander  have  gloriously  shared  with  me 
a  thousand  emprises,  nieseemeth  just  that  you  be  eke 
participants  in  that  which  I  now  purpose  to  do.  You 
know  that  I  have  under  my  empery  two-and-seventy 
provinces  and  that,  being  an  old  man,  I  can  ill  attend  to 
so  great  a  care  ;  wherefore,  dear  my  comrades,  I  intend  to 
deliver  both  you  from  fatigue  and  myself  from  irksomeness. 
For  myself  I  will  only  the  kingdom  from  the  sea  to  the 
Euphrates,   and   of  all   the  rest  I  give  the  seigniory   unto 
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iny  son  Antiochus,  upon  whom  I  have  presently  bestowed 
my  Stratonice  in  marriage.  That  which  hath  pleased  me 
should  also  please  you."  Then,  recounting  his  son's  love 
and  sickness  and  the  discreet  aid  of  the  skilful  physician, 
he  let  marry  Stratonice  to  Antiochus,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  and  crowning  the  twain  Kings  of  Asia, 
let  celebrate  the  nuptials  so  much  desired  of  Antiochus 
with  exceeding  great  pomp.  The  army,  hearing  and  seeing 
these  things,  supremely  commended  the  father's  tenderness 
over  his  son  and  Antiochus  long  abode  with  his  beloved 
wife  in  the  utmost  peace  and  happiness.  This  was  not  he 
who  warred  with  the  Romans  anent  the  affairs  of  Egypt, 
as  our  divine  poet  seemeth  to  say  in  the  Triumph  of  Love  ;  ^ 
he  waged  war  only  with  the  Galatians,  who  had  passed  over 
from  Europe  into  Asia  and  whom  he  overcame  and  expelled. 
Of  him  and  of  Stratonice  there  was  another  Antiochus 
born,  who  begat  Seleucus,  the  father  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  This  latter  it  was  who  had  the  great  war  with 
the  Romans  and  not  his  great-grandfather  Antiochus,  who 
espoused  his  stepmothef ;  as  may  be  very  plainly  seen 
of  whoso  diligently  peruseth  the  ancient  histories  ;  and  that 
which  the  divine  poet  saith  must  be  understood  on  this 
wise,  that,  as  we  arc  all  called  sons  of  Adam,  so  this 
Antiochus  was  son  by  direct  succession  to  our  Antiochus, 
whose  story  I  have  pri'seiUly  tnld  you.      And  now,  to  make 

I  "  Ed  C){li,  al  sunn  cjcl  Tinf\t>nnr  lutino     .... 
"  Dimo,  '  lo  Srliiuco  son  o  (|ui*!ito  {'  Antioro 
"  Mill  fiKli'),  t  fir  n ran  f;i"'>'ra  rfitie  ion  tos','  " 
(i'.tf.  with  thn  Kom.'inx,  fur  onit  of  wliom  Sclciuiit  takes  hit   intcr- 
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an  end,  I  say  that,  in  giving  his  wife  to  his  son,  Seleucua 
did  a  most  admirable  deed  and  one  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance,  for  which  he  deserveth  to  be  more  commended 
than  for  all  the  victories  he  gained  over  his  enemies,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  greater  victory  in  the  world  than  to 
overcome  our  own  selves  and  our  passions,  nor  must  it 
be  doubted  but  that  Seleucus  overcame  his  appetites  and 
himself  in  depriving  himself  of  his  dearest  wife. 


15antiello 

to   tf)C  most  magnificettt   anb    eicellertt  doctor  of 
lairis  iHesser  23£neli£tt0  ^oma. 

I  came,  this  last  spring,  by  commandment  of  Madam 
Isabella  da  Este,  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  to  Lodi,  to  speak 
with  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  Signor  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan ;  to  the  end  that,  by  means  of  the 
said  duke,  the  Marquess  Federico  of  Mantua  might  release 
Messer  Leonello  Marchese,  whom  he  had,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Lady  Isabella  Boschetta,  imprisoned  in  the  Citadel 
of  Ostiglia.'  The  duke,  knowing  how  much  favour  and 
authority  you  have  with  the  manjuess,  by  reason  of  your 
many  rare  and  singular  gifts,  willed  you  come  to  Mantua 
and  with  your  wit  and  address  diligently  pursue  the  said 
liljcration  in  his  name.  Accordingly  we  set  out  in  company 
ff)r  Mantua  and  passed  through  Oazuolo,  where  the  most 
magnificent  Signor  I'irro  (ionzaga  most  courteously  received 
us  and  entertained  us  for  a  day's  space  with  all  tliose  marks 
of  lovingkindncss  which  it  is  his  usance  to  show  his  friends. 
As  we  supped  in  the  citadel,  where  we  were  lodged,  the 
discourse  turned,  I  know  not  how,  ujion  Queen  (.iiovanna 
the  Second  of  Naples,  sister  to  King  Ladisias  [of  Hungary], 
who,  in  lier  day,  recking  little  of  feminine  rcinite  and 
liciiioiir,  celeiirated  more  nuptials  by  far  and  took  niore  men 

'   A  town  iiiMi  Miiiilii.i. 
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to  He  with  her  than  did  Alatiel,  daughter  of  Beminedab,^ 
Soldan  of  Babylon,  according  as  Boccaccio  recounteth  in  his 
most  delightsome  novels ;  and  it  being  alleged  for  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  certain  ladies  (and  especially  those  of 
august  and  royal  estate)  should  have  made  so  little  account 
of  their  honour,  the  adulteries  of  Giovanna  the  First,  also 
Queen  of  Naples,  of  Bonne  de  Savoie,  Duchess  of  INIilan, 
and  of  many  other  great  princesses  were  related.  Now 
there  was  present  Messer  Gifredo  da  San  Digiero,'^  a  French 
man-at-arms,  who  had  sojourned  long  in  Italy,  having  come 
thither  with  Charles  the  Eighth,  King  of  France,  whenas 
he  expelled  the  Arragonese  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
and  he,  after  hearkening  a  good  while  in  silence  to  that 
which  wa5  said,  related  a  story  to  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
course ;  the  which  pleasing  all,  I  noted  it  roughly  down,  ere 
we  departed  Gazuolo,  and  having  since  written  it  out  at 
large,  I  have  dedicated  it  unto  your  name.  May  it  please 
you,  then,  read  and  accept  it,  as  you  use  to  do  with  all  my 
things  and  as  indeed  I  am  assured  you  will  of  your  favour 
do,  so  it  may  remain  unto  those  who  come  after  us  for  a 
testimony  of  our  friendship  and  so  to  boot  they  may  abide 
without  wonderment,  whenas  they  hear  bytimes  that  some 
lady  hath  been  fain  to  make  proof  of  other  embracements 
than  those  of  her  husband.      Fare  you  well. 


1  Bandello  cannot  even  quote  correctly  from  his  beloved  Boccaccio, 
whom  he  might  be  supposed,  on  the  witness  of  his  own  writings,  to 
know  by  heart.  He  writes  "Alathiel"  and  "  Memidedab  "  {more 
Hebraico)  instead  of  "Alatiel"  and  "  Beminedab  ;  "  but  the  former 
mistake  is  interesting  from  a  philological  point,  as  settling  the  vexed 
question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  "  Alatiel "  and  proving 
that  the  /  is  hard,  instead  of  soft,  as  apud  La  Fontaine,  who  writes  it 
"  Alaciel." 

*  Godefroid  de  Saint  Dizier  ? 


THE  MOST  UNHAPPY  LOVES  OF  TWO  ROYAL 
LADIES  AND  TWO  YOUNG  CAVALIERS, 
WHO  WERE  MISERABLY  DONE  TO  DEATH. 

Meseemeth,  sirs,  you  are  all  full  of  wonderment  that 
these  queens  and  dames  of  high  degree,  of  whom  you 
have  spoken,  should  have  opened  their  breasts  to  the 
flames  of  love,  as  if  indeed  they  were  not  of  flesh  and 
blood,  as  are  women  of  mean  condition,  and  alike  subject 
to  carnal  appetite.  Certes,  if  you  consider  well,  you  will 
see  that  your  admiration  meriteth  not  the  title  of  wonder- 
ment ; '  inasmuch  as  the  more  delicately  a  woman  is 
nurtured,  the  more  she  feedeth  upon  noble  and  precious 
viands  and  the  more  she  giveth  herself  up  to  sloth,  to 
wantonness  and  to  luxury,  sleeping  soft  and  passing  the 
livelong  day  in  songs,  music  and  dances,  devising  without 
cease  of  things  amorous  and  hearkening  willingly  unto 
whoso  speaketh  thereof,  the  lightlier  is  she  netted  in  the 
toils  of  love,  [nay,  far  more  so]  than  those  whose  estate 
is  mean  and  whom  it  behoveth  take  thought  to  the 
governance  of  the  house  and  how,  in  the  strailncss  of 
the  goods  of  fortune,  they  may  live  honourably  and  bring 
their  children  to  honour  in  the  world.  Marry,  an  you 
bereave  women  of  case  and  leisure,  Love's  simfts  are 
launched   at   them    in    vain  ;    for    tliat,     being    ijucnched, 

•  Sic.  {r /if  /'(imminiziour  vosha  tiott  nifiHi  {iloli)  di  mfruviglia); 
but  tho  niRaninif  ii|ip<-urii  to  lin  "  tlin  mihirct  of  your  adniiratiun  or 
that  at  wliuli  you  uiaivrl  nu-iitrtli  imt  .\  tiltln  of  wonilerinrnt." 
vol..    V.  7 
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they  have  no  power  to  kindle  any  flame  in  them ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  great  and  delicate  ladies, 
nurtured  in  wantonness  and  sloth,  incontinent  take  fire 
and  are  limed  in  the  snare.  It  is  true  that  ladies  of 
condition  have  one  curb,  to  wit,  that,  being  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general,  their  sin  is  plainer  and  more  manifest 
than  that  of  women  of  mean  estate ;  but  this  curb  is 
very  lightly  undone  and  broken  of  them,  they  flattering 
themselves  that  none  seeth  their  errors  or  that  none  will 
dare  rebuke  or  publish  them ;  wherein  they  abide  marvel- 
lously mistaken,  the  sin  wrought  being  still  fouler  and 
more  enormous  in  itself,  the  higher  and  greater  the  sinner's 
estate.  And  to  this  purpose  I  mind  me  to  have  read  in  our 
Chronicles  of  France  of  two  great  ladies  of  royal  estate, 
who,  breaking  the  curb  of  honour,  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  abyss  of  death,  as  you  shall  presently  hear. 

You  must  know  then,  that  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France 
had  (amongst  other  children)  three  sons,  who  were  all  kings, 
one  after  another  ;  but  none  of  the  three  had  male  issue, 
so  that  the  crown  came  after  them  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  whose  lineage  yet  reigneth  nowadays. 
These  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair  were  very  unhappy  in 
their  wives,  for  that  two  were  proved  adulteresses  and 
punished  and  the  third  was  accused,  but,  the  adultery 
not  being  proved,  she  was  acquitted.  The  first  of  the 
three  was  Louis,  King  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the  Con- 
tentious,^ who  had  to  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
of  Burgimdy.  The  second,  called  Philip  the  Tall,  was 
married  to  Joan,  daughter  of  Otho,  Count  of  Burgundy, 
and  Matilda  of  Artois,  and  was  made  Count  of  Poitiers 
and   Toulouse.     The   third,    Charles  by  name,    called   also 
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the  Fair,  was  Count  of  La  Marche  and  Angouleme  and 
to  him  was  given  to  wife  Blanche,  also  daughter  of  the 
aforesaid  Otho.  Their  father  Philip  had  waged  a  fierce 
and  dour  war  with  Edward,  King  of  England,  son  of 
Henry  III.,  and  against  Guy,  Count  of  Planders,  with 
whom  he  came  sundry  whiles  to  close  quarters,  fighting 
pitched  battles,  wherein  there  died  men  galore  on  both 
sides,  the  Flemings  having  withal  the  worst  of  it  for  the 
most  part.  The  war  lasted  what  while  Philip  lived,  who, 
dying,  left  it  for  an  inheritance  to  Louis  his  firstborn 
and  all  his  other  sons. 

What  while,  then,  the  father  was  afield  with  his  three 
sons,  warring  at  once  against  the  English  and  the  Flemings, 
who  were  leagued  together  for  the  destruction  of  France, 
it  befell  that  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  Blanche, 
wife  of  Charles,  being  one  day  together  and  lamenting 
the  absence  of  their  husbands,  who  were  with  the  army, 
avouched  themselves  persuaded  that  these  latter  al^ode  no- 
wise with  their  hands  in  their  girdles,  but  gave  themselves 
a  good  time  and  took  their  pleasure  with  every  woman 
who  came  to  their  hands ;  and  after  they  had  once  and 
again  devised  together  of  this,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
was  somewhat  bolder  than  her  sister-in-law,  said,  "Madam 
sister-in-law  and  sister,  we  do  nought  all  day  long  but  say 
words,  whilst  our  husbands  do  deeds.  I  know  well  what 
is  told  me  of  those  who  come  from  the  army ;  marry,  I 
warrant  you,  if  indeed  they  l)e  in  arms,  they  apjily  thcin- 
Kclves  to  solace  and  diversion  and  fail  not  for  women, 
with  whom  they  lead  a  merry  life  ;  nor  do  they  anywise 
remember  (hem  of  us  who  are  here ;  nay,  when  they 
have  some  iiandsoine  wench  or  other,  they  say  tli.it  we  are 
iio(liin(;  worth  comparted  with  these  that  they  enjoy  ;  Inil 
I    liiiiiw    will    what,   tci    my  iiiiml,   they    deserve.      Now,    I 


know  not  how  it  seemeth  to  you  thereof;  but,  were  you 
of  my  mind,  I  warrant  me  we  would  do  on  such  wise 
that,  for  whatsoever  the  ass  giveth  against  the  wall,  he 
should  receive  the  like.  They  reck  not  of  us  and  we 
should  render  them  a  loaf  for  their  bannock  and  reck 
yet  less  of  that  which  they  do.  Marry,  they  do  all  that 
liketh  them,  whether  it  irk  us  or  no ;  and  certes  it  were 
but  giving  them  their  due  if,  since  they  spare  the  house- 
hold gear,  we  should  spend  it  with  the  aid  of  others.  How 
say  you  thereof,  sister-in-law?  Deem  you  we  should  in 
our  flower  of  youth  be  entreated  on  this  wise?"  Madam 
Blanche,  hearing  the  Queen  of  Navarre  reason  thus  and 
being  herself  desirous  of  trying  a  fall  with  a  gentleman 
whom  she  loved,  said,  "  I 'faith,  madam,  you  say  sooth, 
and  I  myself  have  oftentimes  bethought  me  thereof,  but 
see  no  means  how  we  may  so  order  our  affairs  that  they 
shall  not  be  known,  we  having  so  many  eyes  about  us ; 
and  were  they  ever  known  and  did  any  inkling  thereof 
reach  our  husbands,  we  should  be  burned."  The  queen, 
seeing  Madam  Blanche's  disposition  and  having  forethought 
what  was  to  do  and  what  course  it  behoved  them  take, 
so  the  thing  should  not  be  discovered,  imparted  it  to  her 
sister-in-law,  who  approved  it,  and  so  they  determined  to 
make  no  delay  in  putting  it  into  execution. 

There  were  at  court  two  young  cavaliers,  one  of  whom 
was  he  who  pleased  Madam  Blanche ;  he  was  called  Gautier 
D'Aulnay  ^  and  had  a  friend  and  kinsman,  by  name  Philippe 
D'Aulnay,  with  whom  he  constantly  consorted,  both  very 
well  favoured  and  adorned  with  fair  fashions  and  engaging 
manners.  The  queen,  hearing  that  Gautier,  whom  she 
very  well  knew,  pleased  her  sister-in-law,  set  her  heart  on 

•  Bandello,  Di  Dannoi. 


his  friend  and  herseenied  these  twain  would  serve  their 
purpose  excellent  well  on  such  wise  as  she  had  in  mind. 
The  two  ladies,  accordingly,  having  taken  counsel  to- 
gether, began,  whenassoever  they  saw  the  two  gentlemen, 
(and  they  saw  them  daily,)  to  greet  them  with  favour  and 
show  them  a  blithe  countenance  ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the 
two  friends,  who  were  no  simpletons,  became  aware  of 
the  ladies'  love  and  showing  themselves  exceeding  rejoiced 
thereat,  studied  as  most  they  might  to  do  all  that  could 
be  agreeable  to  them.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  had  a  very 
trusty  usher,  to  whom  she  imparted  her  mind  and  instructed 
him  in  full  of  that  which  she  would  have  him  do.  He, 
desirous  of  satisfying  his  mistress  and  finding  the  two 
cavaliers  together,  discovered  to  them  the  ladies'  purpose 
and  gave  them  such  tokens  that  they  were  certified  of 
the  fact  and  accounting  themselves  the  luckiest  men  in  the 
world,  awaited  that  which  their  mistresses  should  command 
them.  Now,  for  that,  whenas  both  parties  are  of  one  mind, 
there  betideth  scant  delay  in  bringing  things  to  the  desired 
issue,  the  new  and  blithe  lovers  found  themselves,  by 
means  of  the  usher,  in  a  chamber,  where  the  two  ladies, 
without  other  company,  awaited  them,  full  of  joy  and  in- 
finite allegrcsse.  Their  greetings  were  gladsome  and  full 
of  tenderness,  wherefrom  they  came  to  kisses  and  amorous 
cmiiracemcnts  and  ultimately  gave  acct)mplishnient  to  their 
desires,  to  the  exceeding  great  contentment  of  all  parties, 
wrestling  for  the  fall  again  and  again,  with  all  such  amorous 
endearments  and  dulcet  s|)orts  as  use  to  be  between  lovers, 
and  it  sliD  failing  to  the  ladies  to  abide  undermost,  they 
gave  themselves  exceeding  great  pleasure  a  good  while.  The 
ladies  sought  to  make  u|)  for  lost  time,  and  in  this  the 
young  men,  being  roiuist  and  welllhewed  and  passiohiilely 
ennmiiured  of  them,  failed  Ihcm  not. 


These  their  happy  loves  they  ensued  some  months' 
time,  foregathering  whenassoever  they  conveniently  might, 
and  things  went  on  such  wise  that  none  perceived  it  nor 
was  any  suspect  aroused  at  court.  The  ladies'  husbands 
whiles  returned  home  and  abode  eight  or  ten  days,  (during 
which  time  the  lovers  were  careful  to  make  no  sign  or 
gesture  which  might  give  an  inkling  of  their  case,)  then 
went  off  again  to  the  camp.  Presently,  however,  Fortune, 
which  still  envieth  folk's  weal  and  useth  not  to  suffer 
any  live  long  in  happiness,  but  studieth  ever  to  mingle 
mischances  and  chagrins  with  men's  felicity  and  most- 
whiles  poisoneth  and  embittereth  a  fair  estate  with  its 
venoms,  caused  it  begin  (I  know  not  how)  to  be  whispered 
at  court  of  the  four  lovers'  privacy  and  there  befell 
some  words  thereof;  wherefore,  the  rumour  going  from 
one  to  another,  many  courtiers  opened  their  eyes,  who 
had  before  taken  no  heed  to  the  matter,  and  diligently 
spying  upon  the  acts  and  motions  of  the  ladies  and  the 
cavaliers,  moved  partly  by  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the 
royal  house  and  partly  by  malignant  envy,  perceived  full 
well  how  the  case  stood  and  secretly  advised  the  ladies' 
husbands  of  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard.  At  this 
sorry  and  shameful  news  the  two  brethren  abode  beyond 
measure  woeful  and  full  of  rage  and  despite  against 
their  wives  and  the  two  cavaliers,  seeing  themselves  to 
have  passed  oversea  without  a  boat  and  gotten  the  igno- 
minious domain  of  Cornwall;^  wherefore,  having  imparted 
the  whole  to  King  Philip  their  father  and  agreed  together 
of  what  was  to  be  done,  they  set  a  snarfe  for  the 
adulterers  on  such  wise  that  they  were  all  four  taken 
in   the    act   by    the    provost   of   the    king's    household   on 

'  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  189,  note. 
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the  first  day  of  May,  1313,  as  they  took  their  pleasure 
together  at  the  Abbey  of  Maubuisson,  near  Pontoise,  and 
with  them  the  usher  by  whose  means  the  two  gallants 
enjoyed   the   two   ladies. 

Great  was  the  clamour  and  greater  yet  the  wonder- 
ment about  the  court  and  everywhere.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  and  her  sister-in-law  were  by  the  king's  com- 
mandment carried  straight  to  Chateau  Gaillard  d'Andeli, 
where,  for  duresse  and  hard  living  and  other  unease  that 
they  suffered,  they  died  in  great  misery  and  were  meanly 
buried  without  any  funeral  houours.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  adultery  of  these  two  ladies  was  discovered, 
Joan  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Philip  the  Tall,  was  (that  no 
part  of  the  royal  household  might  abide  without  re- 
proach) impeached,  in  her  turn,  of  adultery  and  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Dourdan ;  but,  being  found  innocent, 
she  was  formally  absolved  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
and  adjudged  a  virtuous  and  honourable  lady.  The  two 
other  adulterers,  Gautier  and  Philippe  d'Aulnay,  were 
arraigned  before  the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  and 
having,  without  torture,  confessed  the  adultery,  were  con- 
demned to  have  their  genitals  publicly  lopped  and  their 
bodies  flayed  from  head  to  foot  ;  the  which  was  straight- 
way executed  by  the  common  hangman,  to  the  exceeding 
torment  of  the  two  young  men  ;  after  which  they  were 
ignominiously  haled  to  a  gil)l)et  and  there  hanged  by  the 
neck ;  whilst  the  usher,  who  had  favourcil  the  ailultercrs, 
was  likewise  hanged,  (^ueen  Margaret  having  died  in 
prison,  Louis  the  Contentious  wcddeil  to  his  seconil  wife 
CIcmcnza,  dnughter  of  Carlo  Marlcllo,  eldest  son  of 
CharlcH  the  Second,  King  of  Sicily,  whilst  Charles  the 
I'iiir  on  like  wise,  Hlanche  dying,  married  Marin,  dauglitcr 
of  jdlin   of   Luxemburg,  son  ol  tiie   l^inptroi    llcniy. 


'Bannello 

ta  i\\z  beneraile  anti  Itaxntb  fHesser  Stefano  ©olce, 

I  had  from  your  servant,  what  time  I  was  at  the  house 
of  his  worship  the  Prothonotary  della  Torre,  your  melodious 
and  learned  hendecasyllabics,  wherein  you  sing  of  the 
beauty,  amenity  and  goodly  situation  of  the  famous  lake  of 
Garda,  by  writers  called  Benaco.  On  my  return  home,  I 
read  them  all,  ere  they  passed  from  my  hand,  and  albeit, 
as  the  saying  is,  they  were  rather  bolted  by  me  than  masti- 
cated, nevertheless,  they  much  pleased  me ;  then,  taking 
them  up  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  read  them  and  savour 
them,  word  by  word,  as  best  I  might.  Good  God,  what 
satisfaction  they  gave  me,  how  much  they  delighted  me  ! 
But  whom  would  they  not  please,  they  being  dulcet, 
rounded,  smooth  and  melodious  ?  There  is  none  who  hath 
viewed  those  parts  and  sailed  the  lake  but,  reading  your 
ingenious  poem,  will  think  himself  a-pleasuring  there, 
engaged  as  well  in  fishing  as  in  spreading  nets,  toils  and 
birdlime  for  the  silly  fowls.  What,  again,  shall  I  say  of 
the  divine  and  truly  poetic  epigram  which  you,  being  in  the 
village  of  Andes  (now  called  Petiole),  the  native  place  of 
our  great  poet  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  which 
encompasseth  and  embraceth  Mantua,  so  happily  composed  ? 
Wherefore  have  I  not  that  your  clear,  dulcet  and  inex- 
haustible Latin  vein,  which  welleth  up  in  you  on  such  easy 
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and  erudite  wise,  so  I  might  sing  of  you  as  you  deserve? 
Happy  you,  who  can  at  pleasure  indite  things  of  such  excel- 
lence as  shall,  after  your  death,  hold  you  illustrious  and  famous 
as  in  life  and  assure  you,  what  while  the  world  endureth, 
against  the  voracity  of  all-devouring  Time  !  An  you  write 
in  prose,  there  is  seen  in  your  compositions  the  spirit  of 
Cicero,  father  of  Roman  eloquence,  so  well  do  you  imitate 
and  reproduce  him  ;  but,  if  you  express  your  admirable 
conceits  in  song  and  rhythmic  ordinance  of  verse,  Phcebus 
himself  singeth  with  you  and  giveth  you  melodious  numbers 
nor  ever  abandoneth  you.  But  I  have  entered  upon  the 
deep  sea  of  your  shining  praises  and  helmless,  sailless  and 
earless  as  I  am,  I  were  better  come  forth  thereof  than  lose 
myself  therein.  I  thank  you,  then,  and  confess  myself 
infinitely  l^eholden  to  you  for  the  pleasure  which  I  have  had 
in  reading  your  poems,  and  having  no  otherwhat  where- 
withal to  requite  you  and  show  myself  grateful  to  you,  I 
send  and  give  you  a  novel,  written  l)y  me  a  few  days  agone, 
the  which  was,  no  great  while  since,  related  in  the  goodly 
and  delightsome  garden  of  Messer  Tommaso  Pagliaro  and 
his  brethren  by  Messer  Giovanni  Meraviglia,  who,  as  you 
know,  hath  traversed  great  part  of  Italy  and  who  writeth 
ail  the  wars  of  our  time,  seiiarately  and  by  annals.'  And 
so,  not  to  hold  you  longer  in  suspense,  I  commend  myself 
to  you.      Fare  you  well. 

'  i.e.  year  by  year,  after  tlic  fashion  of  the  Annals  of 'I'aiitiis. 


2rf)E  9Ef)r£E--antJ*iForti£tf)  Storg. 

NICCOLO   OF  SIENA,   BEING  SCORNED   BY   HIS 
MISTRESS,  HANGETH  HIMSELF  IN  DESPAIR. 

The  exceeding  amaze  and  wonderment  wherein  I  see  you 
all,  most  noble  youths,  anent  the  death  of  yonder  miserl  y 
old  dotard,  who,  for  that  corn  was  come  to  a  low  price 
and  that  he  had  not  sold  it,  when  it  was  dearest,  hanged 
himself  in  his  granary,  remembereth  me  of  a  case  other- 
whiles  betided  in  the  city  of  Siena,  albeit  it  is  in  some 
measure  different  from  that  of  the  old  man  aforesaid,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  for  greed  of  money  is  gone  to  the  abode 
of  all  the  devils,  whilst  the  death  of  the  Siennese  befell  of 
ill-regulated  love  and  overweening  desire  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance I  am  the  fainer  to  tell  you  for  that  I  know  there  are 
some  of  you  (nay,  belike  all)  who  are  tangled  in  the  toils 
of  love  and  may  take  warning  by  the  sorry  fate  of  a  hapless 
lover.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  blame  a  young  man  for  opening 
his  breast  to  the  amorous  flames ;  nay,  I  commend  him, 
for  that  whoso  loveth  not  in  his  youth  is  still  seen  to  do 
follies  in  his  old  age ;  but  I  would  have  all,  at  what  age 
soever  they  love,  (for  that  old  men  also  may  love,)  make 
shift  to  temper  their  unbridled  appetites  nor  suffer  them- 
selves be  carried  away  into  the  unseemly  and  shameful  acts 
which  are  too  often  done.  And  whoso  is  uncareful  from 
the  beginning  not  to  let  himself  be  beguiled  by  his  senses 
will  find  himself  go  daily  from  ill  to  worse  and  will  in  the 
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end  be  so  blinded  that  he  will  no  more  be  master  of  his 
actions,  but  will,  like  a  buffalo,  suffer  himself  be  led  by 
the  nose  of  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  But,  for 
that  example  moveth  more  than  talk,  I  will  come  to  the 
telling  of  my  story,  the  which  befell  on  this  wise. 

In  the  days  when  Pope  Pius  II.  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Piccolomini,  who  was  a  native  of  Siena,  held  a 
general  council  of  all  the  prelates  and  princes  of  Christendom 
for  the  making  of  the  crusade  against  the  infidels,  there 
chanced  to  be  in  Siena  a  young  man  of  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  called  Niccolo,  who,  being  abundantly 
rich  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  lived  in  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. Happening  one  day  upon  a  very  fair  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  man,  a  mason,  who  gained  his  living 
by  his  craft,  he  became  beyond  all  belief  enamoured  of 
her  and  so  deeply  did  the  amorous  flames  penetrate  into 
his  heart  that  in  a  little  he  avouched  himself  no  longer 
his  own  man,  but  altogether  dependent  upon  the  beloved 
damsel.  Hy  her  habit  and  raiment  he  judged  her  to  be 
poor ;  nevertheless,  having  spied  out  her  dwelling-place 
and  learning  that  she  was  very  poor  and  maintained  herself 
Ijy  spinning  wool,  he  was  sore  chagrined  and  blamed 
Nature  a  thousandfold,  for  that  it  had  caused  her  to  be 
thus  meanly  born ;  nay,  as  if  taking  shame  for  having 
set  himself  to  love  her,  he  would  fain,  an  he  might,  have 
withdrawn  from  such  an  emprise.  But  that  hangman  Love 
had  (lighted  liim  on  such  wise  that  the  i)oor  youth  could 
no  longer  dispose  of  himself  at  his  will,  but  must  needs 
in  his  own  despite  love  her  whom  he  had  seen  and  still 
ensue  her  stc|)s.  Accordingly,  knowing  her  father's  lodging 
and  passing  through  the  street  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  he 
saw  the  girl  spinning  wool  in  company  of  divers  other  poor 
wonien,  and  the  more  he  saw  licr,  the  more  lie  felt  liimself 
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enkindled  and  the  more  did  desire  wax  in  him  to  see  her  ; 
wherefore,  feeling  himself  languish  amain  and  unable  to 
win  a  glance  from  his  mistress,  he  abode  the  woefullest 
man  in  the  world  ;  and  amongst  his  other  ills,  this  was 
no  little  grievous  to  him,  that  he  dared  discover  to  no 
one  that  his  malady,  himseeming  he  should  but  be  sore 
blamed  for  that,  being  noble  and  of  the  first  families  of 
Siena,  he  set  himself  to  love  thus  meanly ;  albeit,  had  he 
had  some  trusty  companion,  to  whom  he  might  impart  his 
sufferings,  he  would  doubtless  have  gotten  some  comfort 
and  might  belike  have  been  moved  by  his  friend's  faithful 
counsel  to  withdraw  from  so  irksome  an  emprise.  He 
oftentimes  thought  of  carrying  her  off  by  force,  but  this 
himseemed  was  no  action  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  more 
by  token  that  he  misdoubted  him  she  would  be  despited 
thereat,  the  which  would  have  been  grievous  to  him  over 
all,  inasmuch  as  he  would  liefer  have  died  than  vexed  her ; 
yet  to  abide  thus  and  pine  for  passion  seemed  to  him 
overhard. 

What  while  he  travailed  on  this  wise,  without  finding 
any  peace,  and  went  daily  from  ill  to  worse,  he  fell  in 
with  a  good  woman  (one  of  those  bawds  who  go  every- 
where, beads  in  hand,  and  still  move  their  lips,  as  they 
were  apes,)  who  was  versed  in  the  art  of  debauching  girls 
and  married  women,  and  to  her  himseemed  he  might  with- 
out shame  discover  himself.  Accordingly,  he  sent  for  her 
to  his  house  and  after  many  words,  punctually  discovered 
to  her  his  case,  instantly  beseeching  her  to  have  com- 
passion on  him  and  prevail  with  the  damsel  (for  that  he 
had  given  her  to  understand  who  she  was)  to  comply  with 
his  wishes.  The  accursed  beldam,  having  gotten  some 
monies  of  the  lover,  promised  to  use  her  utmost  endeavour 
to   persuade   the   girl    to   do   his   pleasure ;    wherewith   he 
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abode  full  of  hope  and  awaited  her  return  with  the  utmost 
impatience.  Accordingly,  the  knavish  old  woman  went, 
one  holiday,  and  finding  the  damsel  seated  all  alone  in 
a  court  where  many  families  of  poor  folk  lodged,  gave 
her  good  day  and  seated  herself  by  her.  The  girl,  who 
knew  her  not,  returned  her  salutation  and  bidding  her 
welcome,  asked  her  what  she  went  seeking ;  to  which 
the  crafty  old  woman,  who  knew  the  girl's  mother  to  have 
died  many  months  before,  replied,  well-nigh  weeping, 
*'  Daughter  mine,  I  am  nowise  surprised  if  thou  know  me 
not,  for  that  I  have  sojourned  these  three  or  four  years 
past  in  the  country  at  the  village  of  Corsignano ;  but  I 
was  a  great  friend  of  thy  mother  of  blessed  memory, 
(whom  God  have  in  glory)  and  have  many  a  time  had 
thee  in  these  arms,  when  thou  wast  a  little  lass ;  nay, 
God  only  can  tell  how  much  the  death  of  thy  mother, 
who  was  indeed  a  good  soul,  grieved  me ;  wherefore, 
chancing  to  come  to  Siena  on  certain  of  my  occasions, 
I  was  fain  to  come  see  thee,  meseeming  I  saw  thy  mother, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  as  thou  art  now,  God  bless  thee, 
dear  my  daughter.  I  thought  by  this  to  find  thee  married, 
for  that  thou  art  fairly  grown  and  shouldest  not  waste 
thy  time ;  but  doubtless  thy  father's  poverty  hindcreth 
him  from  marrying  thee,  as  he  should  do.  Now,  tell  me, 
wouldst  thou  fain  be  married?"  "Ay,  would  I,"  replied 
the  girl,  "an  it  pleased  my  father,  for  that  I  would  do 
nought  without  his  leave."  "Ilarkye,  daughter,"  rejoined 
the  old  woman,  "it  often  happenclh  that  fathers  care  not 
to  j)art  with  tlieir  daughters,  wlienas  they  make  a  profit 
by  tlicm,  as  metiiinkelii  lliy  father  doth  iiy  thee ;  and  if 
thf)U  wait  till  he  marry  tlice,  thou  mayst  chance  to  i)e  old 
ere  it  betide  thee  tf)  get  a  husband  ;  wherefore  thou  wilt 
ri|i<iil    llicc    ill    vain    of    liaving    kl    so    long    a    lime    pass 
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without  enjoying  thy  youth.  Nay,  to  tell  thee  the  truth, 
this  thy  beauty  should  not  be  thus  lost  without  fruit.  An 
thou  wilt  hearken  to  me  (and  needs  must  thou  believe 
me,  for  that  I  know  what  I  say),  thou  wilt  provide  for 
thyself,  for  that  whoso  doth  his  own  affairs  soileth  not 
his  hands.  I  came  not  hither  to  bespeak  thee  without 
cause,  inasmuch  as  I  love  thee  and  would  fain  see  thee 
lead  a  merry  life  and  give  thyself  a  good  time  and  do  on 
such  wise  that  thou  mayst  not  still  wear  thy  fingers  to 
the  bone  with  spinning.  An  thou  wilt,  I  warrant  me  I 
will  cause  thee  have  such  a  dowry  that  thou  mayst  marry 
a  man  with  whom  thou  wilt  not  need  to  be  all  day  spinning ; 
nay,  thou  shalt  have  wherewithal  to  entertain  servants  and 
not  weary  thyself  for  ever  thus.  And  since  we  have  entered 
upon  this  discourse,  I  will  e'en  tell  thee  how  and  set  thy 
weal  before  thee ;  and  after  do  thou  as  thou  wilt.  One 
of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  city  is  so  enamoured  of  thy 
charms  that  he  can  find  no  rest,  and  except  he  have  thy 
favours,  he  is  like  to  go  mad  therefor.  An  thou  wilt 
vouchsafe  to  love  him,  as  reason  will  have  thee  do,  thou 
shalt  have  a  thousand  gold  florins  to  dowry.  How  deemest 
thou?  Is  not  this  a  dowry  for  a  gentlewoman  and  a 
knight's  daughter  ?  Take  thy  fortune,  whenas  God  sendeth 
it  thee,  and  let  not  the  occasion  pass,  which  is  such  as 
seldom  offereth. "  "And  how  cometh  it,"  asked  the  girl, 
"  that  he,  though  I  know  not  who  he  is,  is  willing  to 
give  me  such  a  dowry?"  "Marry,"  replied  the  procuress, 
"thou  must  e'en  be  somewhat  of  a  simpleton  and  ap- 
prehendest  not  or  feignest  not  to  apprehend  the  thing  as 
it  is.  I  have  already  told  thee  that  he  is  sore  enamoured 
of  thee  and  desireth  thy  love  more  than  aught  in  the 
world,  and  thou  shouldst  account  thyself  very  lucky  to 
be  beloved  of  such  a  gentleman ;  wherefore,  daughter  mine, 


do  thou  dispose  thyself  to  give  him  thy  love  and  we  will 
order  things  on  such  wise  that  neither  thy  father  nor  any 
other  shall  ever  know  aught  of  it." 

Now  the  damsel,  though  of  very  mean  and  humble  birth, 
was  nevertheless  chaste  and  high-minded  ;  wherefore,  when 
she  heard  the  wicked  old  woman's  conclusion  and  knavish 
proposition,  she  waxed  all  red  in  the  face  and  full  of  honest 
despite,  said  to  her,  with  a  threatening  voice,  "  Hold  thy 
peace,  good-for-nothing  old  bawd  that  thou  art  !  May  fire 
come  from  heaven  to  consume  thee  and  the  like  of  thee  !  I 
know  not  what  hindereth  me  from  tearing  out  thine  eyes 
with  these  fingers.  Begone,  God  give  thee  an  ill  year, 
devil's  wife  that  thou  art,  and  mayst  thou  break  thy  neck  ! 
Comest  thou  to  me  with  thy  lewd  talk?  An  thou  ever 
return  hither,  by  Christ  His  Cross,  thou  shalt  not  depart 
from  me  whole  !  Nay,  I  tell  thee  again,  never  dare  to  come 
hither  again,  else  thou  shalt  assuredly  pay  for  this  and  that 
together."  The  wicked  old  woman  went  off  without  more 
ado,  all  flouted  and  chapfallen,  and  related  that  which  had 
passed  to  the  lover,  who,  thinking  the  girl  had  belike  not 
cared  to  trust  the  old  woman,  determined,  much  as  her 
harsh  response  misliked  him,  to  use  other  means  and 
accordingly  essayed  to  corrujjt  her  father  through  one  of 
the  latter's  familiars  ;  but  tlie  good  man  would  hearken  to 
nought  and  answered  the  ambassador  that  he  had  liefer 
strangle  his  daughter  than  suffer  her  become  any  man's 
whore.  The  young  man,  sore  chagrined  at  his  ill  success, 
tried  many  other  ways,  l)ut  all  in  vain,  inasmuch  ns  the 
girl  was  firmer  and  more  constant  in  her  chaste  purimse 
than  is  a  hard  and  ancient  rock  of  the  sea  against  the 
clashing  billows.  Indeed  she  merited  that  Nature  should 
liave  given  her  a  generous  origin  and  riches  sorting  wilh 
llie  noliilily  of  Ikt  soul  ;  idgnles,   she  deserveth  to  be  celc- 


brated,  for  that  her  noble  and  chaste  mind    rendered    her 
commendable. 

The  unhappy  lover,  seeing  himself  altogether  scorned  by 
the  damsel  and  availing  not,  for  all  he  took  courage  to 
bespeak  her  himself,  to  get  other  answer  from  her  than 
that  she  reserved  her  maidenhead  unto  him  who  should  be 
her  husband  and  was  resolved  rather  to  die  than  do  other- 
wise, abode  the  despairfullest  man  in  the  world.  He  strove 
for  some  days  to  forget  her,  but  found  it  impossible  to  banish 
her  from  his  mind,  nay,  himseemed  his  love  waxed  momently 
hotter ;  wherefore  he  lost  sleep  and  appetite  for  excess  of 
melancholy  and  showed  as  one  bewitched.  Then,  urged 
by  his  fierce  passion,  which  cruelly  consumed  him,  he  went 
one  day  whereas  the  girl  span  in  company  of  divers  other 
women  and  there,  weeping  bitterly,  strove  to  bend  her  to 
his  wishes ;  but  he  did  but  entreat  a  mountain  to  bow  down, 
for  that  she  told  him  he  sowed  the  sand.  The  wretched 
youth,  seeing  her  obduracy,  said  to  her,  "Alack,  fair 
damsel,  since  thou  wilt  not  vouchsafe  to  have  pity  on  my 
extreme  torments  and  upon  the  grievous  pains  which  I 
suffer  for  thee  without  cease  and  since  I  cannot  live  without 
thee,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do  ?  "  And  she,  being  fain 
to  rid  herself  of  that  annoy,  answered  him  angrily,  saying, 
"An  you  would  do  me  a  pleasure,  go  and  come  nevermore 
before  mine  eyes."  Niccolo,  having  gotten  this  response, 
said,  ' '  Well,  I  will  obey  thee  and  will  do  on  such  wise 
that  neither  thou  nor  any  other  shall  henceforth  see  me 
more  ;  "  and  therewithal,  going  home,  he  entered  a  chamber, 
where  (as  was  after  seen)  he  hanged  himself  with  a  rope 
made  fast  to  a  nail  and  thus  miserably  made  an  end  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  ill-regulated  love.  Wherefore,  young  men, 
I  exhort  you  to  love  temperately,  lest  there  befall  you  that 
which  befell  the  poor  Siennese. 


IPart  m  CfjirDt 
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t0  t})Z  inQmiam  antJ  affable  tcatier  ffirectmfl. 

The  pains  and  labour,  kindest  reader  mine,  which 
I  have  suffered,  since  I  departed  Italy  and  came  to 
abide  upon  the  Garonne  in  the  Agenois,  in  collecting 
the  novels  written  by  me,  have  been  seen  of  many, 
who  know  that  I  have  twice  sent  expressly  into  Italy 
for  the  recoverance  thereof,  nor  yet,  for  all  the 
diligence  I  have  used,  have  I  been  able  wholly  to 
recover  them.  However,  the  first  and  second  parts 
thereof  having  been  given  to  the  world,  meseemeth 
for  good  reasons  it  were  ill  to  tarry  longer  in  sending 
the  third  after  the  first  two,  wherein  if  I  was  unable 
to  observe  any  ordinance,  still  less  hath  it  been 
given  me  to  do  so  in  this  ;  the  which  ccrtcs  importcth 
nothing,  rny  novels  being  no  niatlrr  of  continuous 
liistory,  but  a  medley  of  divers  adventures,  variously 
anti  in  various  limes  and  places  liappencd  to  various 
persons  and  icfoimlfil  williout  .iii)'  Uiiid  ol  Drduianic. 
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Now  there  may  peradventure  be  some  who  would 
have  had  me  be  eloquent  (or  far  more  so  than  I 
have  been)  in  writing  these  novels  and  will  say  that 
I  have  not  imitated  the  good  Tuscan  writers.  To 
these  I  will  say  (even  as  I  mind  me  to  have  written 
elsewhere)  that  I  am  no  Tuscan  nor  do  I  well 
understand  the  properties  of  that  tongue  ;  nay,  I 
confess  myself  a  Lombard,  anciently  descended  from 
those  Ostrogoths,  who,  warring  under  Theodoric 
their  king  and  having  settled  at  Dertona,'  founded 
my  native  place  upon  the  Via  Emilia*  in  Cisapennine 
Liguria,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Schirmia,^ 
where  it  dischargeth  its  waters,  drawn  from  the 
sources  of  the  Apennines  and  swollen  by  torrents, 
into  the  king  of  rivers.  This  colony  they  called 
Castelnuovo,  the  which  is  nowadays  famous  for  the 
good  breeding  of  its  noble  families  and  the  numerous- 
ness*  of  its  people.  It  were,  then,  no  great  wonder 
if  I  should  whiles  employ  some  trivial  and  little- 
used  word  that   smacked   somewhat   of  the   Gothic. 


1  The  ancient  name  of  Tortona  in  Piedmont. 

*  The  great  Roman  road  terminating  at  Aquileia  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice. 

3  i.e.  Scrivia. 

*  A'utnerosiia. 
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Were  the  Tuscan  language  native  to  me  or  had  I 
learned  it,  I  had  gladly  used  it,  for  that  I  know  it 
to  be  very  chaste  and  goodly.  Nevertheless,  in  so 
far  as  meseemeth,  the  elegant  and  inimitable  Messer 
Francesco  Petrarca,  who  was  a  Tuscan,  is  found  to 
have  used  not  more  than  two  or  three  purely  Tuscan 
words  in  his  vernacular  rhymes,  all  his  poems  being 
a  texture  of  words  for  the  most  part  common  to  all 
the  peoples  of  Italy.  Algates,  an  there  be  any  who 
incline  to  blame  me,  it  irketh  me  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  satisfy  all.  And  who,  indeed,  may  avail 
unto  that  ?  Since  folk  spared  not  to  missay  of  the 
great  poet  Homer,  shall  I,  who  am  nought,  look  to 
be  spared?  Since  there  were  those  who  called  Virgil 
a  man  without  understanding  and  of  scant  learning 
and  avouched  Livy  to  be  a  babbler,  over-wordy  in 
his  histories  and  beyond  measure  negligent,  since 
Asinius  Pollio,  as  Quintilian  affirmcth,  declared  that 
in  the  said  Livy  he  had  noted  a  savour  of  Patavinity,* 
the  Livian  vein  being  withal  miraculous,  and  since 
it  c'cn  appeared  to  ("kcmo  that  1  )cniostli(iu's  whiles 
nodded  and  l!()ra(e  jiidj^ed  llie  like  of  Homer,  shall 

'   i.r.  .1  miiiti  k  (j|  tlir  I'.iilii.in  illdlci  I,  I. ivy  Iji  iiiK  ,i  iiativc  <ii  i'.nlii.i. 
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I  take  it  ill  that  some  (haply  with  just  reason)  may 
reprehend  and  correct  me  ?  Certes,  I  shall  be  beholden 
to  them,  whenas  they  rebuke  me  with  reason,  for 
that,  an  I  avail  not  to  amend  mine  own  compositions, 
they  will  at  the  least  open  the  eyes  of  many,  who 
will  [consequently]  keep  themselves  from  falling  into 
the  like  errors.  Do  you  now,  ingenuous  reader  mine, 
who  read  these  my  toys,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  whole 
in  the  spirit  wherein  I  have  written  all  my  novels, 
the  which  was  certes  to  none  other  end  than  to  divert 
and  to  warn  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  leave 
unseemly  things  and  to  apply  to  live  honestly,  it 
being  manifest  that  lewd  and  vicious  dealings  are 
for  the  most  part  punished,  or  soon  or  late,  and 
abide  with  eternal  infamy  in  men's  remembrance  ; 
whereas  things  well  done  and  virtuous  still  live  in 
glory  and  are  praised  and  celebrated.     Fare  you  well. 


'BanDello 

to    tf)E  most  fllustrious  labo  t^t  iLabg   ©mcbra 
Bentifaoglta  iUlarcfjioness  of  Jmario. 

An  one  should  offer,  illustrious  lady  mine,  to  state  the 
reasons  of  the  variousness  of  the  effects  of  love  and  to 
demonstrate  whence  it  ariseth  that  one  man,  loving,  abideth 
blithe  and  another  is  still  of  ill  cheer,  this  feareth  nought 
and  that  is  without  cease  full  of  apprehension,  the  one 
believeth  everything  and  the  other  scarce  crcditelh  that  which 
he  sccth  with  his  own  eyes, — it  were,  certes,  stuff  for  seven 
Iliads  and  matter  rather  for  speculative  philosophers,  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  things  in  general,  than  for  me  who  apply 
but  for  the  nonce  to  write  the  various  chances  which  betide 
in  divers  places,  as  well  in  love-matters  as  in  whatsoever 
else,  an  emprise  which  your  mother  it  was  who  with  many 
arguments  exhorted  me  to  undertake.  Now,  it  being  dis- 
coursed the  other  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  accomplished 
Lady  Margherita  I'ia  e  Sanseverina,  of  him  who  lately 
slow  his  mistress  by  night  in  the  suiiurb  of  i'orta  Lodovica, 
(iirolamo  Handello,  my  cousin,  a  man  well  read  in  Clreok 
and  Latin  letters  and  an  excellent  physician,  who  was  then 
in  Milan,  related  a  marvellous  adventure,  which  (illcd  all 
with  the  utmost  wf)ndermcnl.  And  certes  it  was  n  very 
extraordinary  case  ;  wherefore,  my  rousin  (forby  tlinl  1  was 
prcRcnl  when  he  told  it)  having  twice  or  thrice  re|)cu(cd  the 
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whole  to  me,  point  by  point,  so  I  might  relate  it  to  others, 
meseemed  it  was  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  my 
novels ;  and  because  it  is  of  those  whereof  we  have  many 
a  time  devised  (that  which  our  friend  [such  an  one]  doth 
seeming  to  us  over-strange),  I  have  chosen  to  entitle  it  in 
your  name,  so  it  may  securely  abide  in  every  one's  hands. 
I  am  well  assured,  indeed,  that  there  will  be  some  to  declare 
that  they  believe  not  the  thing  to  be  true.  To  these  I  say 
that  it  is  no  article  of  faith  and  that  each  may  believe  what 
he  will  thereof ;  algates,  my  cousin  assured  me  that  he  had 
heard  it  for  most  true.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  you,  mistress 
mine,  will,  methinketh,  believe  the  thing  to  be  true, 
knowing  that  here  in  Milan  there  have  betided  things  no 
less  [strange]  than  this,  which  were  it  expedient  to  write, 
this  would  not  be  accounted  so  marvellous.  And  indeed, 
when  a  thing  is  possible,  I  for  my  part  would  nowise  stop 
to  contend  that  it  had  not  actually  befallen ;  whence  the 
philosophers  have  it  as  a  rule  that,  whenassoever  a  possible 
case  is  propounded,  it  behoveth  to  accept  it.  But  let  us 
come  to  the  novel,  which  may  it  please  you  lay  up  with  such 
other  your  writings  as  you  most  prize  and  keep  me  in  your 
good  graces.  And  so  may  our  Lord  God  vouchsafe  you 
the  accomplishment  of  your  every  desire.     Fare  you  well. 


PANDOLFO  DEL  NERO  IS  BURIED  ALIVE  WITH 
HIS  MISTRESS  AND  BY  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
CHANCE  ESCAPETH  FROM  PERIL. 

It  is  no  great  while  since,  on  my  way  to  Loretto  to 
accomplish  a  vow  of  mine,  I  came  to  the  city  of  Rimini, 
where  finding  the  accomplished  and  debonair  Messer  Antonio 
Cappo,  doctor  of  laws  and  gentleman  of  Mantua,  a  man  of 
exceeding  skill  and  judgment  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
estaljlished  as  governor  for  the  Holy  See,  it  behoved  me 
go  lodge  with  him.  He  entertained  me  two  days  and 
would  e'en  have  me  promise,  for  old  friendship's  sake,  to 
sojourn  with  liim  five  or  six  days  on  my  return.  During 
my  sojourn  there,  I  heard  a  story  said  to  have  befallen  a 
little  before,  the  which,  for  its  strangeness  and  for  the 
great  peril  which  figurcth  therein,  was,  meseemcd,  worthy 
to  be  punctually  holden  in  remembrance,  and  albeit  I 
know  the  true  names  [of  the  jicrsonages],  I  think  well, 
for  apt  reasons,  to  sujipress  them  and  avail  myself  of  feigned 
names.  There  was,  then,  in  Rimini  a  young  man  of  nctblc 
birth  and  very  rich,  called  I'andolfo  del  Nero,  who  loved 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  so  passionately  that  he 
could  not  abide  an  hour  without  her  sight.  The  Indy, 
whose  name  was  I'ranccsca  and  who  had  not  yet  overpast 
her  twentieth  year,  was  the  wife  of  a  riih  gentleman,  more 


advanced  in  years  than  she  would  have  had  him  ;  wherefore, 
being  without  cease  importuned  by  Pandolfo  with  letters 
and  messages  and  herseeming  her  husband  often  put  her 
in  appetite  ,and  after  availed  not  to  give  her  due  food, 
such  as  is  used  to  be  eaten  abed,  she  began  to  lend  ear 
to  him,  nor^was"]it  long  ere,  the  young  man  pleasing  her 
amain,  she  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  a  waiting-woman 
of  hers,  to  foregather  with  him.  Pandolfo,  if  before  he 
loved,  having  once  tasted  his  Francesca's  sweet  embrace- 
ments,  was  all  afire ;  and  she  also,  having  essayed  the 
savoury  viands  with  which  he  plied  her,  could  not  live 
without  him  and  cursed  the  hour  a  thousand  times  which 
had  married  her  to  an  old  man.  Accordingly,  each  loving 
other  without  stint,  Pandolfo  oftentimes  put  himself  in 
danger  of  death  to  enjoy  his  mistress,  who  for  her  part 
lost  no  opportunity  of  foregathering  with  him  and  made 
no  account  of  life,  so  but  she  might  avail  to  be  with  her 
lover.  On  this  wise,  then,  they  abode  some  two  years' 
space,  enjoying  each  other  whenassoever  they  might,  and 
it  seemed  their  love  waxed  ever  hotter  and  greater. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  Francesca  fell  grievously  sick 
and  in  a  little  while,  being  taken  with  a  most  irksome 
flux,  worsened  on  such  wise  that  the  physicians  declared  she 
could  not  live  long  and  would  die  of  a  sudden,  speaking.' 
Her  poor  old  husband,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  left  nothing 
undone  to  recover  her  and  sent  to  Bologna  for  eminent 
physicians,   sparing  no  expense ;   but   all  was  in  vain,  for 

1  E  che  in  un  suhiio,  parlando,  si  tnorirebbe.  It  is  difficult  to 
apprehend  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase;  it  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  "  and  that  she  might,  if  she  spoke  overmuch,  die  of  a 
sudden;"  but  in  that  case  the  text  should  run,  E  che  in  un  subito, 
iioppo  parlatido,  si poieva  niorire.  Besides,  what  follows  does  not 
bear  out  this  sense. 
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that  she  grew  daily  worse  and  wasted  away  as  snow  in 
the  sun.  Pandolfo,  hearing  the  mortal  peril  in  which  his 
mistress  abode,  was  like  to  die  of  grief  and  knew  not 
whither  to  turn,  holding  it  for  certain  that,  if  she  died, 
he  would  have  life  in  hate ;  wherefore  he  found  means, 
by  the  maid  who  was  cognizant  of  their  loves,  to  send  to 
comfort  her  and  beseech  her  for  his  sake  take  heart  and 
apply  to  recover  her  health.  His  greetings  and  consolations 
were  marvellously  pleasing  to  the  lady,  who  loved  him 
more  than  her  proper  life,  and  herseemed  eke  it  should 
not  irk  her  so  much  to  die,  could  she  but  have  him  to 
abide  and  talk  with  her.  Moreover,  feeling  herself  declining 
hourly,  she  fell  into  such  a  jealousy  lest  any  other  lady 
should  enjoy  him  after  her  that  this  thought  tormented 
her  far  more  than  death  itself;  wherefore  she  went  devising 
how  they  might  be  brought  to  die  in  company  and  be  buried 
together,  and  having  long  dwelt  on  this  thought,  she  resolved, 
ere  she  died,  to  speak  with  Pandolfo,  in  the  hope  (in  so 
far  as  can  be  conjectured)  that  there  should  ensue  that 
which  did  in  effect  ensue. 

She  had  in  her  chamber  a  coffer,  big  enough  to  hold 
a  man,  the  which  had  been  provided  of  set  purpose  for 
the  concealment  of  her  lover  in  case  of  surprise,  and  it 
had  sundry  whiles  befallen  that  Pantlolfo  hid  himself 
therein  for  f(iur  or  five  hours'  space.  Now  this  coffer,  when 
tiie  lid  fell  down,  shut  on  such  wise  that  it  might  not  be 
opened  without  a  key  and  h.-id  divers  air-holes,  and  in  it 
she  kept  her  most  precious  things.  Acconlingly,  after 
nnicli  inward  debate,  she  sent  to  pray  Pandolfo  come  visit 
her  that  same  night  ;  the  which  was  supremely  pleasing 
to  the  youth,  who  went  thither  nt  the  np|>ointed  liour 
and  being  admitted  by  the  nuiid,  was  presently  brought  into 
the  lady's  chamber.     I'Vancescii's   husband,  «incc   she   wns 
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fallen  sick,  had  gone  to  lie  below  in  a  ground-floor  room 
and  was  used  whiles  to  send  and  come  anights  to  see  how 
his  wife  did  and  that  she  lacked  nothing  whereof  she  stood 
in  need  ;  wherefore  she,  desiring  that  night  to  speak  with 
her  lover  at  her  leisure,  made  shift,  ere  Pandolfo  should 
come,  to  feign  herself  a  little  better  and  said  that  she  would 
have  no  other  woman  with  her  for  that  night  but  the  maid  ; 
and  so  they  two  abode  alone. 

Pandolfo  presently  arriving,  many  tears  were  shed  ere 
the  lovers  could  say  a  word ;  and  at  the  last,  after  they 
had  kissed  each  other,  weeping,  a  thousand  times  and 
had  exchanged  a  thousand  endearing  words,  as  useth  to 
betide  in  such  cases,  the  lady,  heaving  a  heavy  sigh, 
said,  "Pandolfo,  dear  my  life  and  term  of  mine  every 
desire,  tell  me  the  truth ;  wilt  thou  not  be  grieved  for  my 
death  ?  Will  it  not  irk  thee  that  thou  mayst  no  more 
return  to  thy  Francesca  ?  "  "How?"  replied  the  lover, 
weeping.  "Doubtest  thou  belike,  my  soul  and  mine  only 
treasure,  of  my  love  ?  Could  I  but  ransom  thy  life  with 
mine  own,  nay,  with  a  thousand  lives,  an  I  had  them, 
thou  mayst  be  assured  that  I  would  venture  them  all 
for  thy  salvation.  And  if,  which  God  forfend,  it  befall 
that  thou  perish  of  this  malady,  I  know  not  indeed  what 
I  shall  do  with  myself,  for  at  the  mere  thought  I  feel 
myself  like  to  die.  But  take  courage  and  be  of  good 
heart,  for  thou  art  not  yet  come  to  such  an  extremity 
but  there  may  be  some  remedy  given  to  thine  infirmity; 
thou  art  young  and  youth  overpasseth  the  greatest  perils 
of  disease ;  prithee  apply  thee  to  be  of  good  cheer." 
"Pandolfo,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "my  life  is  gone  and  what 
little  is  left  me  is  so  weak  that  nought  may  be  more.  I 
feel  my  vital  spirits  fail  me  from  moment  to  moment  and 
myself  melt  away  like  mist  before  the  wind  ;  God  knoweth 
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it  grieveth  me  not  to  die  save  for  thee ;  for  that  the 
thought  of  leaving  thee  here  belov^f  without  me  and  that 
in  time  another  woman  shall  possess  thee  causeth  me 
such  anguish  that  to  die  meseemeth  is  no  pain,  com- 
pared with  this.  Could  I  but  do  on  such  wise  that  thou 
shouldst  die  with  me  in  one  same  moment,  so  that  we, 
having  in  life  been  united  by  love,  might  in  death  be 
buried  together  in  one  same  sepulchre  !  I  should  e'en 
die  content,  might  I  but  have  that  assurance."  Pandolfo, 
still  weeping,  bade  her  put  off  these  thoughts,  for  that 
she  would  recover  and  they  would  yet  have  time  enough 
to  abide  together  and  live  blithely,  and  studied  to  com- 
fort her  as  most  he  might. 

What  while  the  lovers  accompanied  this  and  other  dis- 
course with  tears  and  sobs,  the  husband,  who  had  been 
told  by  the  physicians  that  his  wife  was  still  failing,  arose 
(it  being  a  little  past  midnight)  and  calling  to  the  servants 
for  light,  that  he  might  go  see  how  the  sick  lady  did, 
was  heard  by  the  maid,  who  straightway  advertised  the 
lovers  and  went  to  meet  her  master,  so  she  might  hold 
him  in  parley  and  give  I'andolfo  time  to  depart  the  house 
by  the  accustomed  way,  she  having  left  the  door  open, 
whereof  her  mistress  had  aforetime  let  make  keys  like 
unto^  those  in  the  master's  keeping.  When  (he  lovers 
heard  of  the  latler's  coming,  I'andolfo  would  have  left  the 
chandler  and  gone  away,  as  was  his  wont  ;  but  the  lady, 
who  .saw  all  ensue  according  to  her  design,  jjrayeil  him 
hide  in  the  coffer,  so  that,  when  the  husi)and  should 
Ik:  gone  again,  they  might  yet  talk  together.  I'andolfo, 
who  was  but  U)(>  fain  to  talk  with  her,  accordingly  entered 
the  chest,  which  shut  of  itself,  as  soon  as  the  lid  was  down, 
and  the  husband  came  up,  having  (irst  unilerstood  from 
the    maid    thai    liir    mistress     hail    slept    vciy    i|uiilly.       As 
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soon  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  he  went  to  the  hed  and 
asked  his  wife  how  she  felt  herself;  whereto  she  answered 
that,  albeit  she  had  rested  somewhat,  nevertheless  her- 
seemed  she  should  live  but  little  longer,  for  that  she  felt 
herself  momently  sinking.  The  husband  comforted  her 
and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  declaring  it  to  be  an 
excellent  sign  that  she  had  rested  quietly  and  studying 
with  many  words  to  hearten  her  as  most  he  might. 

Meanwhile  the  maid,  thinking  Pandolfo  already  gone, 
went  softly  to  lock  the  house-door  and  after,  coming  whereas 
the  wife  and  husband  talked  together,  was  bidden  by 
the  lady  wait  without  the  chamber ;  whereupon  Madam 
Francesca  thus  bespoke  her  husband,  saying,  ' '  Dear  my 
husband,  of  me  beloved  without  end,  I  am,  as  thou  seest, 
come  to  the  ultimate  term  of  my  life,  a  pass  to  which 
needs  must  each  come  soon  or  late,  none  being  privileged 
of  God  to  abide  perpetually  on  life.  These  few  years 
I  have  abidden  with  thee,  thou  hast  still,  meseemed,  loved 
me  fervently  and  hast  without  cease  studied  to  complease 
me,  inasmuch  as  all  I  sought  of  thee  hath  been  freely 
granted  me  nor  was  ever  aught  denied  me  that  I  asked  ; 
and  in  this  my  last  extremity,  I  am  fain  to  believe  that 
thou  wilt  do  with  me  on  like  wise.  ^Yherefore  I  am  the 
more  emboldened  to  seek  a  favour  of  thee  and  instantly 
to  pray  thee  be  pleased  to  grant  it  me  and  thereof  I 
would  have  thee  pledge  me  thy  faith.  How  sayst  thou  ?  " 
"Dear  my  wife,"  replied  the  husband,  "prithee  put  this 
thought  of  death  out  of  thy  head  and  take  good  heart, 
for  that  I  trust  thou  wilt  yet  recover.  Nevertheless,  both 
now  and  always  I  pledge  thee  my  faith  that  thou  shalt 
never  ask  of  me  aught  that  is  in  my  arbitrament  but  I 
will  accomplish  it  in  so  far  as  my  powers  shall  extend. 
Marry,  ask  freely  all  that  thou  thinkest  may  be  performed 
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of  me ;  nay,  thou  shalt  never  ask  in  vain,  seeing  I  would 
satisfy  thee  with  my  blood."  "Then,"  rejoined  she,  "I 
pray  thee  that,  after  my  death,  (which  will  certes  betide 
shortly,)  thou  let  place  yonder  coffer  in  the  sepulchre 
whereas  I  shall  be  entombed.  Therein  are  my  trinkets 
and  certain  toys  of  no  value,  which  would  scarce  fetch 
half  a  score  florins ;  it  is  locked  and  there  needeth  nought 
save  to  let  carry  it  with  me,  whenas  I  shall  be  borne  to 
the  sepulchre.  An  thou  do  me  this  favour,  the  which 
will  be  but  a  small  matter  to  thee  and  to  me  a  cause  of 
the  utmost  contentment,  I  shall  die  happy."  The  husband, 
who  in  very  deed  loved  his  wife  supremely,  swore  to  her 
to  complease  her  in  this  and  in  everything  else  which 
was  in  his  power,  never  thinking  that  there  was  aught 
of  moment  in  the  chest,  but  deeming  she  had  laid  up 
therein  some  raiment  of  hers  and  other  women's  toys, 
which  belike  she  cared  not  to  have  seen. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Pandolfo,  who,  shut  as  he 
was  in  the  chest,  had  heard  all  that  passed?  How  true 
is  that  which  is  commonly  said,  "  Happy  he  who  chanceth 
to  be  enamoured  of  a  discreet  lady  and  eke  most  hapless 
he  who  happencth  upon  a  foolish  and  harebrained  woman!" 
The  luckless  lover  abode  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  held  his  peace,  he  saw  himself 
buried  alive,  without  hope  of  succour,  and  if  he  dis- 
covered himself,  he  was  certain  to  Ix;  torn  limbmeal,  lu-'ing 
of  the  contrary  faction  to  that  of  the  lady's  husband,  to 
say  nothing  (jf  the  added  ofl'ence  of  having  made  him 
a  burgess  of  C'uckoldshavcn.  He  debated  a  thousand 
tilings  in  himself  and  unable  to  imagine  a  means  of  escape, 
lie  resolved,  for  lesser  ill,  since  he  found  himself  taken 
like  a  rat  in  a.  trap,  to  die  patiently  in  that  cotlVr.  I, 
inyHclf,    sirs,    have   sundry  whiles   jxjndered   this  case  ami 
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have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Francesca,  having  fallen 
into  that  melancholy  humour  of  seeking  to  have  her  lover 
buried  with  her,  bethought  herself  to  cause  him  enter 
the  chest,  herseeming  that,  if  he  said  nought,  he  would 
be  buried  with  her  and  that,  if  he  sought  to  make  any 
stir,  he  could  not  escape,  inasmuch  as  her  husband  and 
his  folk  would  have  slaughtered  him  without  mercy.  Thus, 
whether  the  unhappy  lover  was  smothered  in  the  chest 
or  was  slain  of  his  enemies,  she  had  her  intent,  her- 
seeming she  could  die  happy,  so  but  Pandolfo  abode  not 
after  her  on  life.  God  keep  all  men  from  the  hands  of 
such  madwomen  ! 

The  lady,  having  gotten  her  husband's  promise  and 
being  certified  that  her  lover  would  be  buried  with  her, 
resolved  to  abide  no  longer  on  life ;  wherefore,  straitening 
in  herself  such  scant  and  feeble  vital  spirits  as  were  left 
her,  she  held  her  breath  as  most  she  might  and  replying 
not  unto  aught  that  her  husband  said  to  her,  gave  up 
the  ghost.  Great  was  the  husband's  lamentation  and  after 
he  had  bewept  her  sore,  he  ordained  that  the  obsequies 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  ensuing  day  at  eventide.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day,  there  came  kinsfolk  and  friends, 
both  men  and  women,  to  condole  with  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  to  take  order  for  the  funeral,  and  he, 
being  resolved  that  what  she  had  asked  of  him  should 
be  done,  imparted  it  to  some  of  his  kinsfolk,  who  were 
all  of  opinion  that  he  should  open  the  chest,  for  that 
peradventure  he  would  find  somewhat  therein  which  it 
were  ill  done  to  bury ;  but  he,  being  minded  to  keep 
the  faith  he  had  pledged  to  his  wife,  would  nowise  con- 
sent to  its  being  opened.  Accordingly,  the  evening  come, 
the  body  was  taken  up  and  the  chest  borne  after  it,  to 
the    exceeding    wonderment    of    the    whole    city.     When 
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Pandolfo  felt  himself  taken  up  and  heard  chant  Requiem 
aternam  over  him,  it  need  not  be  asked  what  he  felt. 
He  was  sundry  whiles  like  to  cry  out  and  discover  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  determination  to  die  patiently ; 
but,  knowing  that  he  would  assuredly  be  then  and  there 
hewn  in  pieces  by  the  kinsfolk  of  the  husband  and  the 
lady,  who  accompanied  the  body  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  lady's  love  and  bethinking  him  that 
she  had  done  this,  overcome  with  excess  of  tenderness, 
he  finally  resolved  himself  to  die  in  silence,  so  he  might 
not  in  death  defame  her  whom  he  had  in  life  so  loved. 
In  this  mind  he  suffered  himself  be  borne  to  the  vener- 
a1)le  church  of  San  Cataldo,  which  is  that  of  the  Preaching 
Friars,  and  what  while  the  accustomed  service  for  the 
dead  was  in  chanting  over  the  body,  the  chest  was  set 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  tomb,  which  was  very  large. 
The  lady's  body  was  in  due  course  laid  therein ;  but, 
because  it  was  now  dark  night,  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
was  nowise  luted  with  jilaster,  but  the  top-stone  was 
only  laid  thereon,  it  being  purposed  to  dight  it  as  usual 
on  the  morrow. 

Poor  Pandolfo,  who  had  never  stirred  since  he  was  shut  in 
the  chest,  feeling  himself  cntom])e(l,  sought  to  lay  himself  on 
one  side  and  groping  with  his  hands,  found  ilivcrs  things  in 
the  chest,  wrapped  in  linen,  but  cared  not  to  enquire  what 
they  were,  applying  to  settle  himself  on  sucli  wise  that  he 
might  die  with  as  little  unease  as  possible.  Now,  as  hath 
been  said,  the  chest  had  divers  air-holes  ;  but,  all>eit  a  little 
air  entered,  for  that  the  tond)  was  ill  luted,  he  felt  his  breath 
thicken  and  there  was  a  sore  stench  from  the  danjpness  of 
the  sepulchre.  However,  (lod  had  more  compassion  upcui 
J'andolfo  than  he  hnd  hiid  tipon  himself  and  |)r(ividcd  for 
liiH  Hnlvntion  on   llii'<  wise.     A  iie|>li('w  of  the  dead  Indy's 

vol..    V.  9 


husband  had  understood  from  the  maid  how  all  her  precious 
things  were  in  the  chest  which  was  to  be  buried  with  her ; 
wherefore,  the  funeral  ended,  he  sought  out  two  comrades 
and  discovered  to  them  that  which  he  purposed  to  do. 
They  declared  themselves  ready  to  accompany  him  and 
so,  a  little  before  the  friars  arose  for  matins,  they  found 
means  to  enter  the  convent  and  thence  made  their  way 
into  the  church,  where,  finding  that  the  stone  had  not 
been  made  fast  over  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  they  easily 
moved  it  from  its  place.  Pandolfo,  who  was  half  suffo- 
cated, hearing  this,  forthright  divined  how  the  case  stood 
and  was  altogether  heartened.  Then,  the  stone  removed, 
the  nephew  and  one  of  his  comrades  entered  the  tomlj 
and  opened  the  chest  with  certain  tools  they  had  with 
them. 

No  sooner  did  Pandolfo  feel  the  lock  broken  than  he 
sprang  up  with  great  fury,  shaking  himself  on  terrible  wise 
and  bellowing  fearfully ;  whereupon  the  two  young  men 
scrambled  out  of  the  tomb  in  a  trice  and  fled,  as  fast  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them,  after  the  third,  who  had  abidden 
without  and  who  had  already  taken  to  his  heels  in  dismay. 
You  may  conceive  how  greatly  Pandolfo,  finding  himself 
at  liberty,  rejoiced  in  such  rare  luck.  He  came  forth  the 
tomb  and  taking  a  flambeau  of  those  which  are  kindled 
whenas  the  priest  upreareth  the  body  of  Christ,  entered  in 
again,  wishing  to  see  his  lady  dead  ;  then,  looking  what 
was  in  the  chest,  he  found  all  the  lady's  chains  and 
rings  of  gold,  together  with  a  good  sum  of  monies.  He 
took  the  whole  and  shut  the  chest  again  ;  then,  issuing 
forth,  he  with  a  crowbar  that  was  there  turned  back  the 
stone  over  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  as  it  was  before,  and 
making  his  way  out  of  the  church  and  the  convent  by  the 
garden,  betook  himself  to  his  ow^n  house,  where  he  abode 
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many  days  without  showing  himself,  himseeming  he  was 
still  entombed.  Now  I  am  fain  to  believe  that,  if  after 
this  he  fell  in  love  with  any  woman,  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  let  himself  be  no  more  taken  in  such  perils, 
the  which  indeed  are  not  things  to  be  over-often  affronted; 
nay,  all  should  beware  of  loving  women  who  tender 
their  own  disorderly  appetites  dearer  than  their  lovers' 
lives. 


TBantiello 

to  tf)c  most  tiebonair,  accompIi0f)£tJ  anti  feoorsfiipful 
iJHonstgncuc  ffiiobanni  ©loruro  Extasmex  at 
iFrance. 

There  was  never,  mine  honoured  lord,  a  doubt  amongst 
wise  men  that  all  the  innumerable  disorders  which  are 
daily  seen  to  betide  in  the  world  arise  from  this,  that  men 
suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome  and  subjugated  by  their 
passions  and  inordinate  appetites ;  whence,  blinded  by  the 
profit  and  pleasure  which  they  think  to  derive  therefrom, 
they  cast  right  and  reason  (which  should  be  the  rule  of 
all  our  actions)  behind  their  backs  and  commit  themselves 
to  the  unbridled  governance  of  their  senses.  Who  knoweth 
not  that  love  is  a  good  and  holy  thing,  without  which 
the  world  could  not  keep  itself  atbot  ?  But,  an  one  suffer 
himself  to  be  ensnared  of  lewd  and  false  love  and  follow 
it  with  a  slack  rein,  have  we  not  seen  such  an  one  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  rival  and  infected  with  the 
serpent-stings  of  venomous  jealousy,  lay  violent  hands  upon 
the  life  of  the  hapless  woman  whom  he  loveth?  Again, 
whoso  letteth  himself  be  overcome  of  anger  oftentimes, 
carried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  seemeth  to 
delight  in  shedding  human  blood  and  robbing  others  of 
repute  and  to  glory  in  using  unwonted  cruelty.  But,  an 
I  sought  to  enumerate  all   the  passions  which  trouble  our 
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souls  and  urge  them  to  the  doing  of  innumerable  shameful 
and  blameworthy  actions,  thanks  to  ourselves,  who  will 
not  govern  ourselves  with  reason,  I  should  not  make  an 
end  thereof  in  many  days,  such  and  so  many  are  they. 
But  I  will  e'en  say  one  word  of  the  monstrous  disorders 
which  arise  from  gaming,  whenas  men,  allured  by  the 
pleasure  which  they  take  in  hazarding  their  own  and 
others'  substance,  abandon  themselves  altogether  to  that 
pernicious  pursuit.  We  must,  from  the  first,  hold  it  for 
sure  and  established  that  whosoever  giveth  himself  to 
gaming,  whether  with  cards  or  with  dice,  is  of  necessity 
infected  with  the  greedy  desire  of  gain,  for  that  all  who 
delight  overmuch  in  gaming  are  by  nature  exceeding 
covetous  and  albeit  gamblers  mostwhiles  lose,  nevertheless 
so  potent  is  the  vain  hope  of  gain  that  they  still  return 
to  gaming,  thinking  to  recover  that  which  they  have  lost. 
Now  I  remember  me  that,  I  being  at  Mantua  in  discourse 
with  Signor  Giovanni  di  Oonzaga  and  it  being  told  him  that 
Signer  Alessandro  his  son  had  gambled  and  lost  five  hundred 
ducats,  he  incontinent  said  to  me,  "I  am  nowise  con- 
cerned, liandcllo  mine,  for  the  monies  lost  by  my  son, 
but  it  irkelh  me  for  that,  in  seeking  at  any  cost  to  recover 
them,  he  will  assuredly  lose  others  galore.  And  thereof 
ensucth  another  and  no  lesser  evil.  When  a  gambler  hath 
five  or  six  times  lost  what  monies  he  hath  and  his  patrimony 
sufficeth  no  more  to  keep  him  in  play,  the  unhappy  wretch, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  live  without  gaml)ling,  aflVonteth 
kinsfolk  and  friends  and  tnkelh  up  cm  loan  such  most 
sum  of  monies  as  lie  may.  Hut,  losing  and  having  no 
means  of  re<|uiting  him  whr)m  he  owetii  and  being  still 
set  ii|)on  play,  Ik;  doth  of  those  monstrous  misdeeds  which 
not  only  render  him  infamous  and  (xlious  unto  all,  but 
ultimately  bring  him  to  a  most  ignominious  death;   when 
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fore  wisely  singeth  our  Mantuan  Homer,  whenas  in  the 
third  book  of  his  divine  yEneids  he  saith,  '  O  execrable 
greed  of  gold,  to  what  dost  thou  not  enforce  the  breasts 
of  mortals  ! ' " '  Now,  it  being  discoursed  of  this  matter 
in  a  goodly  company  at  Pineruolo,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  dispute  befallen  between  two  gambling  soldiers,  Captain 
Ghisi  of  Venice,  a  man  doughty  of  his  person,  after 
many  things  said,  according  to  the  various  opinions  of 
the  speakers,  related  a  heinous  case  betided  a  little  before 
at  Venice,  which  filled  all  with  marvel  and  amazement. 
I,  being  there  present,  wrote  it  down,  meseeming  the  case 
might  advantage  many  by  diverting  them  from  gambling, 
and  now  that  I  am  making  a  choice  of  my  novels  for 
publication,  this  one  coming  to  my  hand,  I  straight  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  read  under  your  name,  as  well 
for  the  ancient  familiarity  which  I  had  aforetime  in  Milan 
with  your  honoured  father,  !Messer  Gian  Stefano  Gloriero 
of  worshipful  memory,  as  also  to  certify  you  that  I  have  been 
ever  mindful  of  you,  since  that  day  when,  at  the  convent 
of  Le  Grazie  in  Milan,  in  company  of  the  erudite  Messer 
Stefano  Negro  and  of  Messer  Valtero  Corbetta,^  a  man 
learned  in  one  and  the  other  tongue,^  (nay,  if  I  remember 
me  aright,  methinketh  Messer  Antonio  Tilesio  was  also 
present,)  we  discoursed  at  length  of  Messer  Celio  Rodigino's 
Commentaries  of  Ancient  Readings.*  Nay,  Messer  Giulio 
Calestano,  an  unwearying  proclaimer  of  your  singular 
gifts,  can  certify  you  of  the  remembrance  in  which  I 
hold  you,  he  with  whom  I  have  so  many  a  time  devised 

'    Quid  non  mortalia  peciora   cogis,  Auri  sacra  fames  ! — ^n. 
iii.  56-7- 
«  Walter  Corbet  ? 
'  i.e.  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
*  Dei  commentari  delle  lezioni  antic  he  di  Messer  Celio  Rodigino. 
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of  you  and  of  your  most  urbane  and  courteous  nature 
and  polished  manners,  recounting  how  prudently  and 
with  what  unheard  constancy  you  suffered  the  cruel 
and  vehement  blasts  of  contrary  fortune,  which  long 
showed  itself  so  hostile  to  you.  Nor  did  you  only 
suffer  its  adverse  strokes  and  buffetings  heroically,  (as 
indeed  do  many,)  but  you  availed  so  sagely  to  defend 
yourself  with  the  shield  of  innocence  against  its  envenomed 
darts  that  in  the  end  you  exhausted  its  every  violence  and 
altogether  quenched  its  raging  fury.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to 
accept  this  my  trifling  gift  with  that  serene  countenance 
which  you  are  used  to  show  your  friends ;  for  what  else 
can  I  give  you,  except  it  be  some  unpolished  writing  of 
mine  own  ?  Our  Lord  God  prosper  your  every  desire  ! 
Fare  you  well. 


Wijt  Secanti  Storg. 

PIETRO,  [SON]  OF  THE  DRUGGIST  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  APPLE  AT  VENICE,  GAMETH  AWAY 
HIS  WHOLE  SUBSTANCE  AND  LACKING 
MONIES  TO  PLAY  WITHAL,  MURDERETH  A 
WIDOW  WOMAN,  HIS  AUNT,  TOGETHER 
WITH  HER  TWO  CHILDREN  AND  A  SERV- 
ING-WENCH ;  THEN,  BEING  TAKEN  BY  THE 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAW,  HE  EMPOISONETH 
HIMSELF  AND  JUSTICE  IS  DONE  UPON  HIS 
DEAD  BODY. 

Since,  sirs,  the  quarrel  and  parlous  affray,  which  hath 
befallen  between  our  two  soldiers,  arose  of  no  otherwhat 
than  those  pestilent  dice  (which  are  indeed  the  cause  of  so 
many  monstrous  ills,  as  also  are  the  accursed  cards,)  and 
each  of  you  hath  said  his  say  thereof,  I  will  in  my  turn  tell 
you  that  which  presently  occurreth  to  me  to  the  purpose.  And 
albeit  it  is  said  all  day  long  that  this  sport '  cometh  from  an 
ill  quarter^  and  there  be  daily  seen  a  thousand  examples 
of  its  malignity,  I  have  nevertheless  bethought  me  to  tell 
you  a  strange,  piteous  and  cruel  case  which  befell,  no  great 
while  agone,  at  Venice,  my  beloved  '  native  place.     As  you 

*  I.e.  gaming. 

*  Mala  parte,  i.e.  hell,  as  we  say  that  "  cards  are  the  devil's 
picture-books." 

*  Amabile  for  amaia.  This  use  of  the  adjective  for  the  past 
participle  (and  vice  versa)  is,  as  I  have  before  noted,  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  elder  Italian  writers. 
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must  all  know,  there  is  no  garden,  how  little  soever  it 
be,  so  well  and  so  assiduously  tended,  but  that  still,  among 
goodly  and  wholesome  herbs,  there  spring  ill  and  useless, 
nay,  whiles,  harmful  and  pestilent  weeds  ;  whence  often- 
times, among  beets  and  parsley,  there  sprouteth  the  deadly 
hemlock.  Let  the  diligent  gardener  weed  as  most  he  may, 
dig,  hoe  and  turn  the  soil  over  and  over,  still  weeds  will 
grow  there  in  plenty.  It  is,  then,  no  matter  for  wonderment 
if  in  a  vast  city,  such  as  is  my  native  place,  Venice,  so  fair, 
so  rich,  so  populous  and  so  puissant  by  land  and  by  sea, 
there  be  whiles  found  ruffians  and  caitiffs  and  reprobates, 
who  commit  innumerable  misdeeds.  But,  God  be  thanked, 
they  go  not  long  without  due  chastisement,  for  that  our 
most  sapient  Senate,  with  its  officials  appointed  to  deal 
with  evildoers,  hath  its  eyes  on  their  hands  on  such  wise 
that  in  the  end  evildoers  and  criminals  are  most  severely 
punished.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  foul  deeds 
and  villainies  which  are  daily  done,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  mostwhiles  proceed  from  gaming. 

You  must  know,  then,  that,  not  many  months  agone, 
there  was  in  the  said  city  of  Venice  one  I'ietro,  the 
youngest  son  of  that  druggist  who  hath  for  ensign  a  golden 
a[)ple  ;  which  said  I'ietro  was  from  his  childhood  given 
to  gaming  antl  as  he  grew  in  age,  the  disorderly  appe- 
tite of  play  waxed  on  him  so  terril)ly  that  he  altogether 
abandcjned  himself  thereto,  forsaking  all  else,  and  still 
had  a  pair  of  dice  in  hand ;  nay,  the  matter  came  to 
such  a  pass  that,  whilst  yet  a  lad,  wrangling  with  a 
fellow  dice -player  over  a  difference  which  arose  lielween 
lliem,  he  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  i)oniard  and 
slew  him.  The  murder  discovered,  I'ietro  took  to  flight 
and  being  cited  by  justice  and  not  appearing,  lie  was 
for  his   diKf)f>cdicncc   and  contumacy  outlawed  ns  a    honii- 
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cide.  However,  he  abode  no  great  while  in  exile,  but 
presently,  according  to  our  laws,  which  we  call  capitu- 
lations,* he  compounded  for  his  offence  and  paying  the 
capitation,^  was  purged  of  the  outlawry  and  returned  to 
Venice.  Withal,  he  nowise  desisted  from  gambling,  nay, 
he  still  gamed  away  all  he  could  get,  so  that,  whereas 
he  might  lay  his  hand  on  the  household  gear,  nought 
was  safe,  and  eke  in  the  druggist's  shop  there  was  often 
many  a  thing  missing.  His  father,  chagrined  beyond 
measure  at  his  son's  love  of  play,  bethought  himself  to 
give  him  a  wife,  so  haply  she  might  avail  to  divert  him 
from  gambling  ;  but  this  was  in  vain,  for  that  Pietro  still 
followed  his  ordinary  course.  \\'herefore,  having  innumer- 
able times  rebuked  him  thereof  and  had  many  ill  words 
with  him  thereanent,  seeing  that  it  profited  nothing  to 
chide  him  or  to  complain  of  that  his  abominable  vice,  he 
determined  to  rid  the  house  and  himself  of  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  (as  is  commonly  said)  emancipated  him  and 
assigning  him  his  part  of  his  patrimony,  left  him  to  his 
own  devices,  hoping  that,  it  behoving  him  apply  to  the 
governance  of  his  household  and  to  provide  for  his  wife's 
and  his  own  occasions,  he  would  leave  gaming  and  become 
a  new  man.  But  it  is  a  parlous  thing  to  have  become 
inured  to  an  ill  and  inveterate  usance,  for  that  methinketh, 
by  what  I  have  heard  tell  thereof,  a  habit  once  con- 
tracted in  a  vicious  usance  cannot  be  left  without  the 
utmost  difficulty  and  without  unspeakable  toil.  Accord- 
ingly, Pietro  went  daily  from  ill  to  worse,  gambling  more 
than   ever  and   selling   now  one    piece,    now    another,    of 


1  Parti  ioT  Partiti,  capitulations  or  conventions. 
*   Lit.  "He  bought  an  outlaw's    head"   (compio  un  capo  d'un 
bandito). 
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the   household   stuff,  to  the  perpetual   chagrin   and  annoy- 
ance of  his  wife. 

Now  he  had  an  aunt,  his  mother's  sister,  who,  being  left 
a  widow,  was  well  enough  in  case  and  had  still  some  monies 
in  hand.  She  loved  Pietro  amain  and  had  often  succoured 
him  with  monies,  giving  him  now  twenty,  now  thirty 
ducats  ;  but,  after  awhile,  understanding  that  he  kept  his 
wife  in  great  unease  and  gambled  away  all  he  had  at  a 
truck-house,'  she  was  vexed  and  resolved  to  give  him  no 
more  monies.  Accordingly,  whenas  next  he  had  recourse 
to  her,  she  chid  him  severely,  rebuking  him  with  sharp 
words,  and  finally  told  him  that  he  must  never  hope  to 
have  another  groat  from  her,  except  he  changed  his  manner 
of  living  and  usances.  Nevertheless,  ere  he  departed,  he 
contrived  to  betalk  her  to  such  effect,  promising  her  to 
gamlile  no  more,  that  the  good  woman  gave  him  half  a 
score  ducats  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  them  in  hand  than 
he  gamed  them  all  away  and  they  went,  like  so  many 
others,  into  Persia ;  *  which  when  his  aunt  heard,  she 
altogether  determined  in  herself  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  must  not  expect  another  farthing  from  her.  Pietro 
nevertheless  went  often  to  visit  her,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
somewhat  from  her,  and  still  feigned  a  thousand  occasions 
for  the  household  ;  but  he  preached  to  deaf  ears  and  sowed 
the  sand  ;  for  that  the  aunt  had  gotten  it  fast  in  her  head 
tliat  she  would  give  him  no  more  monies,  since  he  chose 
not  to  alistain  from  gamltling,  nay,  was  so  inured  thereto 
that  he  would  have  slaked  his  part  of  the  sun.  He,  seeing 
that  he  wearied  himself  in  vain  and  knowing  not  wliat  other 


'   liiirriillarin,  an  nld  namr  for  n  K-'iniinK-houte. 
'  /'ifMii,  qii.tni  J'tiiii/ii,  loni,  in  miimIiiii   vul){.ir  parlam  r,  "  wnit 
to  pot," 
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means  to  use  to  have  money,  was  sore  chagrined  and  knew 
not  whither  to  turn,  himseeming  that  to  hve  without 
gambling  was  far  worse  than  to  be  dead  ;  wherefore, 
debating  a  thousand  devices  in  himself  and  finding  none 
which  might  avail  him  to  get  wherewithal  to  play,  he 
abode  sore  disconsolate  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

See,  now,  gentlemen,  what  this  pernicious  vice  of 
gambling  doth  and  whither  it  oftentimes  bringeth  its 
followers  and  to  what  heinous  and  outrageous  misdeeds 
a  man,  be  he  good  or  ill,  is  carried  away  by  greed  of  gain 
and  disorderly  appetite,  so  he  may  avail  to  get  monies 
to  keep  himself  in  play.  Pietro,  at  the  last,  unable  to 
hit  upon  any  device  which  was  apt  to  put  money  in  his 
pocket  and  blinded  by  his  disorderly  desires  and  perverse 
will,  bethought  him  that  it  were  well  done,  come  what 
would,  to  kill  his  aunt  and  rob  her  of  all  her  monies  and 
trinkets  of  gold  and  silver  ;  nor  did  it  suffice  him  to  slay 
her  only,  but  he  resolved  to  massacre  all  those  of  the  house. 
Having  come  to  this  heinous  determination  and  himseeming 
he  might  not  of  himself  conveniently  carry  it  into  effect, 
he  discovered  his  purpose  to  one  Giovan  Nasone,  a  man 
of  very  lewd  life  and  a  native  of  the  village  of  Le  Gam- 
barare,*  where  there  be  many  who,  for  every  least  price, 
seem  to  glory  in  assassinating,  despoiling  and  maiming  men  ; 
for  such  is  their  repute.  Nasone  needed  no  great  persuasion, 
more  by  token  that  Pietro  promised  to  give  him  an  hundred 
gold  ducats  for  the  business.  Accordingly,  having  taken 
order  with  his  accomplice  for  that  which  they  meant  to 
do,  Pietro  let  make  two  great  knives  and  sharpen  them 
till  they  were  very  razors ;  one  of  them  he  gave  to  Nasone 

1  The  little  town  of  Gambara,  some  five  miles  distant  from  Venice, 
is  apparently  meant. 
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and  kept  the  other  for  himself.  Now  he  was  very  familiar 
with  his  aunt's  house,  for  that  he  oftentimes  resorted 
thither  ;  and  albeit  she  would  give  him  no  more  money, 
nevertheless  he  still  went  frequently  to  visit  her  and  eat 
with  her. 

In  those  days  there  died  the  true  father  of  our  native 
country,  the  most  serene  prince  Messer  Andrea  Gritto, 
a  very  wise  doge,  who  was,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  January,'  succeeded  by  Messer  Pietro  Lando.  Now 
our  Venetian  seigniors  use  to  hold,  in  token  of  rejoicing 
for  the  accession  of  a  new  doge,  great  triumphs  and 
festivities  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  whither  all  the  city 
flocketh.  Pietro  knew  that  his  aunt  would  not  go  thither, 
having  asked  her  thereof  and  been  answered  by  her  in  the 
negative,  for  that  she  was  somewhat  ailing  of  her  person 
through  a  rheum  which  distilled  from  her  head.  Wherefore, 
no  whit  moved  from  his  fell  purpose,  he  determined  not 
to  lose  so  opportune  an  occasion,  but  to  put  his  wicked  design 
of  murdering  her  in  execution  on  the  day  of  the  festival, 
and  appointed  (jiovan  Nasone  to  be  at  the  first  hour  of 
the  night  at  her  house  in  the  Field'  (as  we  use  to  say) 
of  St.  Maurice,  a  place  of  much  resort  in  the  main  city, 
whilst  he  himself  would  await  him  in  the  house  and  would 
give  him  a  certain  signal  when  he  should  enter.  Accorilingly, 
towards  four-and-twenty  of  the  clock, ^  I'ietro,  taking  his 
knife  with  him,  went  to  visit  his  aunt,  who  was  at  home 
with    a  daugliti'r  of  hers  of  twelve   to  tliirleen   ami   a   litlle 

'    A.I).  ISIS- 

''  Camfio,  i.e.  iiitiarn. 

"  «>.  tlio  lant  hour  of  the  ilny,  from  4  to  ^..jS  p.m.  in  Jnniinry, 
acrordiriK  to  niinart,  from  wliii  li  Italian  tiinr  in  rrrkoni'il  riKlit 
throuKli  tlio  twriity-four  lioiiri,  no  tliat  oriu  of  tlio  iiiKlit  would,  in 
Janu«ry,  have  brrn  from  j  to  5.4s  p.m. 
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son  of  some  six  years  old  and  a  maid ;  and  there  was  also 
a  cordwainer  who  frequented  the  house.  Now,  for  that 
it  had  snowed  hard  all  day,  the  maid  went  down  to  sweep 
away  the  snow  before  the  door  and  with  her  went  the 
cordwainer  and  there  they  abode  awhile,  talking,  upon 
the  fundament,^  as  it  is  there  called.  Pietro  chose  not 
to  await  Nasone,  but,  feigning  an  occasion  of  his  own, 
went  down  and  seeing  that  the  maid  still  gossiped  with 
the  cordwainer,  shut  the  door,  so  that  she  abode  without. 
Then,  returning  forthright  aloft,  he  at  one  blow  cut  the 
aunt's  throat  and  passing  into  another  chamber,  where 
the  girl  plied  her  childish  games  with  her  little  brother, 
he  there  on  like  wise,  without  the  least  humanity  or  com- 
passion, (as  he  were  an  anthropophagist^  or  cannibal,  rather 
than  a  man  and  a  Venetian,)  slew  the  little  creatures,  as  they 
had  been  two  lambs  ;  after  which,  going  down  again,  he 
opened  the  door  and  hid  himself  behind  it,  against  the 
return  of  the  maid,  who,  having  made  an  end  of  sweeping, 
entered  in  and  was  forthright,  without  knowing  who  smote 
her,  struck  dead  by  Pietro  with  a  great  blow  on  the  head. 
This  done,  he  shut  the  door  again  and  betook  himself 
upstairs ;  where,  knowing  the  money-box,  he  took  the 
key  from  his  luckless  aunt's  girdle  and  possessed  himself, 
at  his  leisure,  of  what  monies  it  contained,  amounting  to 
a  thousand  ducats,  and  all  her  jewels,  together  with  divers 
silver  ornaments,  wherewith  having  filled  the  sleeves  of 
his  jerkin  (which  was  what  is  called  at  Venice  cubit-sleeved^) 
he  went  down  and  locking  the  door,  made  off.     He  found 

1  Fondamento,  i.e.  the  quay  or  pavement  of  such  streets  as  are 
actually  paved,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  houses  abut 
directly  upon  the  canals. 

2  Antropo/ago. 

'  A  goniito,  i.e.  with  wide,  hanging  sleeves. 
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Nasone  awaiting  the  signal,  according  to  appointment,  and 
saying  to  him,  "  Come,  comrade,  let  us  go,  for  I  have 
despatched  all,"  told  him  how  he  had  dealt.  And  in  so 
far  he  had  fortune  favourable,  for  that  they  met  no  one. 
Accordingly,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  counted  out 
to  Nasone  the  hundred  ducats  he  had  promised  him, 
instantly  praying  him  keep  the  thing  most  secret  and 
get  him  gone  and  not  return  to  Venice  for  some  months  ; 
and  so  they  went  each  his  way. 

Now  the  cordwainer,  who  was,  as  you  have  heard,  in  the 
widow's  house,  what  time  Pietro  came  thither,  and  who 
abode  hard  by,  was  used  bytimes  to  do  sundry  small  offices 
for  the  lady  and  was  that  evening  to  fetch  her  candles  for 
the  use  of  the  household ;  but,  he  having  been  to  see  the 
festivities  which  were  toward  at  St.  Mark,  it  was  not  till 
aVjout  three  of  the  night '  that  he  bought  the  candles  and 
carried  them  to  the  house.  He  knocked  twice  or  thrice 
very  hard  and  hearing  no  answer,  concluded  that  the  lady 
had  gone  with  I'ictro,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  house,  to 
sup  with  their  kinsfolk,  it  being  the  Venetian  custom  to  sup 
very  late  in  winter.  On  the  morrow,  after  sunrise,  he  came 
back  with  the  candles,  but,  getting  no  answer  to  his  loud 
knocking,  concluded  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  house 
and  al)ode  till  the  evening,  not  withal  susi>ecling  aught. 
Then,  at  one  of  the  night, '^  he  returned  anil  knocked  again  ; 
but,  none  answering  him  aught,  he  went  cn<iuiring  of  the 
neighbours  if  they  knew  where  the  widow  was  and  getting 
no  news  of  her,  lH;took  hinisejf  to  her  nearest  kinsfolk.  She 
being  found  with  none  of  them,  great  was  the  clamour  and 
l>erturbation,  none  being  able  to  conceive  what  was  come 
of  lur  and  her  children;    wherefore   tlie   cordwainer  went, 

'  1  t"  M';  pni.  •  5  to  s..|s  |).m. 
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with  some  of  her  kinsfolk  (and  amongst  the  rest  the  cruel 
murderer  Pietro  himself,  who  ruffled  it  more  than  any),  to 
advertise  the  police  of  the  case.  The  seigniors  of  the  night  ^ 
(as  they  are  called)  forthright  sent  their  sergeants,  who  broke 
in  the  door  and  found  the  wretched  maid  weltering  in  her 
blood,  with  her  head  cloven  to  the  teeth ;  whereupon  all, 
aghast  at  so  horrid  a  sight,  went  upstairs  and  found  the 
lady  in  one  chamber  near  the  hearth,  and  in  another,  the 
two  little  ones  dead  in  their  blood,  [a  spectacle]  that  would 
have  moved  to  pity  the  fiercest  and  cruellest  tigers  of 
Hyrcania.  The  seigniors,  advised  of  that  most  heinous  and 
unnatural  case,  proceeded  to  make  the  strictest  and  most 
diligent  enquiry,  so  such  wickedness  should  not  go  un- 
punished ;  whilst  the  dead  woman's  kinsfolk  also  bestirred 
themselves  amain  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  above 
all  Pietro,  who  made  a  greater  show  of  grief  than  the  rest, 
feigning  himself  unable  to  put  up  with  so  cruel  a  calamity, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  aunt's  body,  crying  and  raving 
and  saying  that  nought  be  spared  to  find  the  evildoer. 

Now,  nothing  coming  to  light,  save  that  the  cordwainer 
declared  to  have  left  Pietro  in  the  widow's  house,  when  he 
himself  departed  thence,  and  the  latter  confessing  it,  but 
averring  that  he  had  departed  immediately  after  him,  Pietro 
was,  on  this  indication,  attached  by  the  captain  of  the 
watch  and  told  that  he  must  present  himself  before  the 
seigniors  of  the  night.  He  was  nowhit  dismayed,  but, 
with  a  show  of  great  composure,  embarked  in  a  boat  with 
the  captain  and  a  cousin  of  his  own,  a  sister's  son  of  the 
murdered  aunt,  to  whom  drawing  near  and  bidding  him 
aloud  be  of  good  cheer,  he  secretly  gave  him  a  little  book 

1  i.e.  the  night-marshals,  the  ofBcials  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety  during  the  night. 
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of  tal)lets,  wherein  for  remembrance  one  writeth  what  one 
will  with  a  latten  style  and  wherein  he  had  noted  the  number 
of  the  monies,  jewels  and  ornaments  of  silver  which  he  had 
stolen  and  likewise  the  hundred  ducats  given  to  Nasone, 
and  said  to  him  softly,  "Dear  my  cousin,  prithee  burn  these 
tablets  and  seek  me  out  forthright  Gian  Nasone  and  bid  him 
begone  without  fail.  Have  no  fear  for  me,  for  I  shall  know 
how  to  defend  myself.  I  trust  to  you ;  the  thing  is  done 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it. "  Pietro  was  carried  off  to  prison 
and  his  cousin  went  home,  sore  dismayed  and  perplexed  and 
unknowing  what  to  do  ;  however,  after  he  had  pondered  the 
case  amain,  he  ultimately  (whether  moved  by  indignation  at 
so  enormous  and  monstrous  a  crime  or  for  fear  of  justice  or 
what  not  else)  carried  the  tablets  to  the  seigniors  and  told 
them  what  Pietro  had  said  to  him.  Nasone  was  straightway 
taken  and  without  awaiting  torture,  confessed  the  whole 
thing  exactly  as  it  had  ensued  ;  what  while  the  tablets  were 
shown  to  Pietro,  who  denied  all  that  his  cousin  said  and 
being  confronted  with  his  accomplice,  declared,  with  a 
steadfast  countenance,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  whereof 
lie  spoke  ;  nor  was  it  anywise  possible,  for  all  the  eviilence 
they  could  jiroduce  nor  for  all  the  torments  they  could  inflict 
upon  him,  to  make  him  confess  aught  ;  nay,  he  undauntedly 
denied  everything.  Now  he  had,  whilst  talking  with  Nasone, 
thrown  his  knife  into  a  canal  and  on  the  latter's  confession, 
it  was  sent  to  fish  it  up.  Moreover,  Nasone  knowing  who 
the  cutler  was  that  had  made  the  knives,  lie  was  sent  for 
and  deposed  to  having  made  them  at  Pietro's  instance. 
Pielro,  however,  denied  all  and  declared,  with  an  assured 
countenance,  as  lie  had  lieen  most  innocent,  that  the 
villager  and  the  cutler  were  drunkards,  dotards  nnd 
besotted  dreamers.  lieing  nskcd  how  he  cnme  to  have 
his  jerkin  liloody  in  so  many  places,  he  rc|>Iicd  thai  lie  liad 
vol..    V.  lO 
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liloodied  himself  in  passing  by  a  butcher's  shop  and  behke 
also  on  the  body  of  his  aunt,  whereon  he  had  cast  himself. 

The  judges  were  in  some  doubt  for  Pietro's  assured 
answers ;  nevertheless,  holding  him,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  tablets,  which  were  proved  to  be  in  his  handwriting, 
and  of  the  many  other  circumstances  which  had  come  to 
light,  for  guilty,  they  condemned  both  him  and  Nasone  to 
be  tanacled^  and  after  quartered.  The  sentence  pronounced, 
the  wretched  Pietro's  father  and  mother  and  brother  went 
to  the  prison,  to  see  him  and  comfort  him,  and  abode  with 
him  a  good  while.  Now  his  brother  had  spoken  with  him 
on  the  foregoing  day  and  had  been  besought  of  him  to  give 
him  some  poison  that  should  kill  him  immediately,  so  he 
might  not  die  that  ignominious  death  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  had  accordingly  prepared  a  terrible  and  instan- 
taneous poison ;  then,  placing  it  in  a  little  phial,  he  hid 
the  latter  in  a  pantable  and  telling  Pietro  what  he  had  done, 
changed  pantables  with  him,  unobserved  of  any.  Pietro 
refusing  to  confess  and  declaring  himself  unjustly  con- 
demned, it  was  sent  for  Fra  Bernardino  Occhino  of  Siena, 
who  was  presently  preaching  in  Venice  with  marvellous 
success  and  devoutness,  but  hath  since  apostatized  and 
turned  a  violent  Lutheran.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  the 
prison  the  day  before  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed  and 
proceeded  to  exhort  Pietro  to  confession  and  penitence. 
Now  the  latter  had  a  little  before  swallowed  the  poison, 
nor  had  the  friar  said  fifty  words  to  him  when  the  drug, 
which  was  exceeding  violent  of  its  nature,  began  to  work 
its  effects,  so  that,  Pietro's  eyes  rolling  and  his  face  swelling 
on  extraordinary  wise,  he  became  so  horrible  to  look  upon 
that  he  resembled  anything  rather  than  a  man.     His  eyes 

1  Tanagiiafo,  i.e.  tortured  with  red-hot  pincers. 
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and  nose  ran  and  there  issued  from  his  mouth  slaver  of 
various  colours,  fetid  beyond  measure  ;  whereat  Fra 
Bernardino  was  sore  affrighted  and  rose  up,  fearing  lest 
the  unhappy  wretch  thus  disfeatured  should  tear  the  cowl 
from  his  head.  Then,  the  gaolers  becoming  aware  of  this 
and  advertising  the  seigniors,  it  was  sent  in  haste  for 
physicians ;  but  all  succour  was  in  vain,  the  poison  having 
already  usurped  the  heart  and  all  the  vitals.  But  see  now 
if  Pietro  had  altogether  given  himself  in  prey  to  the  arch- 
fiend. Having  done  so  frightful  a  wickedness  and  finding 
himself  without  hope  of  escaping  death,  he  might  and  should 
at  the  least  have  saved  his  soul  and  not  let  it  perish  with 
his  l:)ody,  by  confessing  and  heartily  repenting  of  his  sins, 
there  being  no  sin  so  great  but  our  Lord  God  pardoneth 
it  unto  whoso  turneth  unto  Him,  confessing  himself  to  the 
priest.  But  the  wretched  man  chose  rather  to  die  a  sur- 
passing villain  than  a  repentant  Christian.  He  altogether 
refused  to  confess  or  to  repent  him  of  his  many  misdeeds ; 
nay,  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  the  poison  having  usurped 
the  vital  arteries,  so  that  he  could  no  more  speak,  he 
scrupled  not,  at  his  last  moments,  (having  already  done 
so  many  wrongs  to  (]od,  his  neighlxjur  and  himself)  to 
persist  in  evildoing ;  for  that,  dumb  as  he  was  become,  he 
sought  yet  (speaking  Lombard-fasliion)  to  add  iron  to  the 
cruzet  and  studied  to  compass  the  death  of  one  of  his 
keepers,  whether  for  that  he  hail  l)clike  i!t)ne  liiin  some 
displeasure  or  to  free  his  l)r()lher  from  suspicion,  striving 
as  most  he  migiit,  with  signs  and  gestures,  (for  that  he  was 
una!)le  to  speak)  to  inculpate  the  warder  aforesaid  and 
making  signs  thai  it  was  he  had  given  him  tlie  |>oison ; 
wherefore  the  poor  wretch  was  taken  and  cruelly  tortured, 
but  suffered  the  tornients  with  constancy  and  confessed 
nolliiiij;  ;  (or  what  indeed  should  lu*  confess,  lieiiig  innocent? 
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However,  the  brother's  pantables  being  recognized  and  a 
little  hole  found  in  one  of  them,  wherein  the  phial  of 
poison  had  been  hidden,  the  judges  sent  to  cite  him  and 
finding  he  had  departed  Venice,  concluded  that  it  was 
he  who  had  given  Pietro  the  poison.  Moreover,  the  lads 
of  the  druggery  being  taken  and  examined,  one  of  them 
confessed  that  he  had  seen  Pietro's  brother  prepare  he 
knew  not  what  poisonous  matters,  but  to  what  end  he 
knew  not ;  wherefore  the  fugitive,  being  cited  by  the 
court  and  not  appearing,  was  outlawed  and  the  poor  warder 
liberated.  Meanwhile  Pietro  died  and  dead  as  he  was, 
was  embarked  with  Nasone  aboard  a  barge  and  carried 
throughout  all  Venice,  what  while  both  were  tanacled  sore 
with  red-hot  pincers,  albeit  Pietro,  being  already  dead, 
felt  nothing ;  after  which  they  were,  as  they  deserved, 
hewn  into  four  pieces  and  hanged  on  the  gibbets  in  the 
Lagoons  for  food  to  the  corbies  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
Such,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  wicked  gambler  Pietro, 
who  had  eke  another  very  great  default,  in  that,  by  what 
I  hear  of  him,  he  was  the  foulest  blasphemer  and  denier 
of  God  and  the  Saints  in  those  parts ;  but  it  is  no  marvel 
that  he  should  have  blasphemed,  that  heinous  vice  being 
as  proper  and  peculiar  unto  gamblers  as  heat  to  fire  and 
light  to  the  sun. 


TSannello 

ta  tl^e  illustrtaus  Stgnor  ifHanfrebf  ,S£itjni0r  of 

I  am  fain  to  believe  that  the  story  hath  not  escaped 
your  memory  which  Signer  Tommaso  Maino  narrated  last 
year,  what  time  you  were  a-pleasuring  with  divers  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  in  the  most  delightsome  garden  of 
your  fast  friends,  the  noble  Seigniors  Attellani,  the  discourse 
turning,  I  know  not  how,  upon  the  barbarous  cruelties 
wreaked  by  that  most  impious  and  ferocious  tyrant,  Eccelino 
da  Romano,  upon  men  and  women  of  all  ages  in  various 
places.  Some  thereof  were  cited,  and  amongst  others, 
that  which  he  wrought  at  Verona  upon  twelve  thousand 
young  men  of  I'adua,  whom  he  had,  during  his  occupation 
of  that  city,  chosen  from  the  chief  families  of  the  place 
and  carried  off  with  him  as  hostages  ;  how,  to  wit,  under- 
standing that  I'ailua  had  revolted  against  him,  ho  caused 
the  whole  twelve  thousand  hapless  youths  to  be  piteously 
slaughtered  i)y  his  soldiers  nor  would,  for  all  the  prayers 
or  monies  which  might  i)e  prolVered  him,  grant  any  of  them 
Ills  life,  I'rom  that  grisly  sui)ject  wc  i)assed  to  speaking 
of  the  qualities  that  a  good  prince,  who  would  fain  eschew 
the  name  of  tyrant  and  make  himself  rather  iovetl  than 
feared  of  his  people,  should  study  to  have  ami  exercise  ; 
for    that    the   greatest   stien|',tli    and    weailii    llial    ;>   piince, 
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of  whatsoever  estate  and  dominion  he  be,  can  hope  to  have, 
an  he  think  to  maintain  himself  against  his  enemies,  must 
certainly  be  the  love  [of  his  subjects  ;]  since,  when  a  people 
loveth  its  lord,  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  faithful 
to  him  and  will  nowise  lust  after  change  of  masters.  There- 
upon, the  most  debonair  Signor  Tommaso  Maino  told  us 
his  story,  which  seemed  to  us  all  who  were  there  marvellous 
and  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  well  for  showing  the  mon- 
strous tyranny  of  an  inhuman  despot  as  also  for  making 
known  that  in  every  age  and  nation  there  are  to  be  found 
among  women  some  of  great  excellence  and  deserving  to 
be  still  recalled  with  a  prefacement  of  honour.  You  then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  smiling,  "  Bandello,  this  will  certes 
not  show  ill  amongst  thy  novels."  "  Nay,  indeed,"  replied 
I  and  promised  to  write  it,  as  I  did  on  my  return  home. 
Now,  going  collecting  and  putting  together  these  my  novels, 
according  as  they  come  to  my  hand,  I  have  chosen  to  set 
your  name  in  the  forefront  of  this  one,  so  it  may  be  seen 
and  read  of  all  in  witness  of  the  friendship  which  is  between 
us,  I  having  no  otherwhat  to  bequeath  to  the  world  that 
may  testify  to  our  mutual  goodwill.     Fare  you  well. 


A  VERY  GOODLY  VENGEANCE  WREAKED  BY 
THE  ELIANS  UPON  ARISTOTIMUS,  A  MOST 
CRUEL  TYRANT,  AND  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  LATTER,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER 
INCIDENTS. 

The  cruelty  of  that  perfidious  monster  Eccelino  hath 
brought  me  in  mind  of  a  story  no  less  memorable  than 
pitiful,  which  I  read,  the  year  after  the  battle  of  G[h]iara 
d'Adda,'  in  the  house  of  that  most  learned  and  upright 
Hian  Messer  Giacomo  Antiquario,  to  whom  the  most 
debonair  Messer  Aldo  Manuzio,^  who  deserveth  well  of 
all  tongues,^  made  gift  of  sundry  books  of  I'lutarch  of 
Cherona-a,  not  yet  rendered  into  the  Roman  tongue,  albeit 
many  thereof  are  presently  to  be  read  translated  both  into 
Latin  and  into  the  vernacular.  In  this  Greek  book,  then, 
{I  mean  that  wherein  I'lutarch  sjieaketh  of  many  illustrious 
and  excellent  ladies,)  I  read  the  story  which  I  am  alwut 
to  recount  to  you.  Aristotimus,  a  man  of  his  nature  savage 
and  most  inhuman,  made  himself,  by  tlie  (iivour  of  King 
Anligonus,  tyrant  of  his  native  place,  lOlis  in  the  reloiH)n- 
nesus,  a  region  of  Acliaia  now  called  llie  Morea,  and  making 

'  Or  Aiunailcl,  i.|tli  May,  1509, 

'   Alcliin  llm  priiitiT. 

■''  <  )r  "  laiiKiMKoi  "  (//«.<•«<). 
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ill  use  of  his  authority,  like  a  tyrant  as  he  was,  daily 
vexed  and  harassed  the  wretched  townsfolk  and  all  his 
subjects  with  extraordinary  oppressions ;  the  which  befell 
not  so  much  for  that  he  was  by  nature  cruel  and  ferocious 
as  that  he  had  to  counsellors  barbarous  and  vicious  men, 
to  whom  he  had  committed  all  the  administration  of  the 
realm  and  the  guard  of  his  person ;  and  amongst  his  in- 
numerable crimes  and  iniquitous  actions,  one  wrought  by 
him  against  Philodemus,  which  after  cost  him  his  kingdom 
and  his  life,  is  especially  memorable. 

Philodemus  had  a  daughter  called  Micca,  who  was,  for 
her  exceeding  beauty  and  her  chaste  and  virtuous  fashions, 
holden  of  all  the  city  in  the  utmost  admiration.  Of  her 
a  certain  Lucius,  a  soldier  of  the  tyrant's  body-guard, 
was  passionately  enamoured,  if,  indeed,  love  his  [appetite] 
deser\-e  to  be  named  and  not  rather,  as  the  issue  showed, 
a  filthy,  fell  and  bestial  lust.  He  was  very  dear  to 
Aristotimus  for  the  likeness  of  their  evil  usances  and  com- 
manded these  and  those  of  whatsoever  liked  him ;  where- 
fore he  sent  one  of  the  tyrant's  satellites  or  sergeants  to 
bid  Philodemus  bring  him  his  daughter  without  fail  at 
such  an  hour.  Hearing  so  dire  and  unexpected  a  message, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  fair  and  hapless  Micca, 
constrained  by  tyrannical  force  and  fatal  necessity,  exhorted 
their  daughter,  after  innumerable  tears  and  piteous  sighs, 
unresistingly  to  suffer  herself  be  carried  to  the  despot's 
favourite,  since  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 
However,  the  high-hearted  damsel,  who  was  naturally  mag- 
nanimous and  had  been  sagely  nurtured  with  the  best 
instructions,  being  minded  to  die  rather  than  let  herself 
be  violated,  cast  herself  at  her  father's  feet  and  clasping 
his  knees,  instantly  besought  and  entreated  him  as  most 
effectually  she  might  on  no  wise   to   suffer  her  be  led    to 
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so  ignominious  an  office,  but  rather  to  slay  her  than  allow 
her  to  be  deflowered  and  losing  her  maidenhead,  shame- 
fully to  abide  on  life,  branded  with  eternal  infamy.  What 
while  they  were  in  this  debate,  Lucius,  waxing  impatient 
for  the  long  delay  and  raging  with  drunken  fury,  betook 
himself  to  the  virgin's  house  and  finding  her  prostrate  and 
weeping  at  her  father's  feet,  with  her  head  in  his  lap, 
commanded  her,  in  an  imperious  voice  and  full  of  the 
most  grievous  menace,  to  arise  forthright  and  follow  him ; 
which  she  refusing  to  do,  he  fell  into  a  most  masterful 
passion  of  choler  and  tearing  her  garments  from  her  back, 
scourged  her  alabaster  shoulders  on  such  pitiless  wise  that 
the  blood  ran  on  every  side  and  the  virgin  abode  stricken 
with  many  deep  and  grievous  wounds.  Yet  think  not, 
sirs,  that  she  was  any  whit  stirred  from  her  steadfast  pur- 
pose ;  nay  with  such  fortitude  did  she  endure  the  inflicted 
stripes  that  she  was  nowise  heard  to  utter  any  word  of 
complaint  nor  bemoan  herself  with  groans  or  otherwise ; 
but  her  wretched  father  and  mother,  moved  by  parental 
])ity  at  so  cruel  and  woeful  a  sight,  wept  sore  and  seeing 
that  neither  prayers  nor  tears  availed  to  deliver  their 
daughter  from  the  hands  of  that  most  barbarous  monster, 
began  in  a  loud  voice  to  invoke  and  implore  the  aid 
and  succour  of  the  Immortal  Gods  and  of  their  fellow- 
men,  themsecming  they  were  e'en  unjustly  vexed  and 
afilicted  ;  whereuixin  the  arrogant  and  inhuman  barbarian, 
frenzied  with  wine  and  fury,  butciiored  the  constant  maid 
in  her  father's  la]),  slilling  her  ivory  throat  with  a  knife. 

The  perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant,  learning  (his  unheard 
wickedness,  not  only  refused  to  ininish  the  miscreant  for 
so  liorrid  a  misdeed,  but  showed  him  more  favour  than 
ever  ami  entreated  those  cili/iiis  who  blamed  so  dire 
;i   cruelly  willi  ii  fierceness  iuui   JMibaiily  beyimd  his  wont  ; 
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nay,  he  let  hew  a  great  part  of  them  piecemeal  in  the 
market-place,  as  calves  and  oxen  are  butchered  at  the 
shambles,  and  the  rest  he  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 
Of  the  banished  folk,  eight  hundred  fled  into  /Etolia,  a 
province  near  Epirus,  which  is  now  called  Albania,  and 
thence  most  urgently  besought  Aristotimus  that  he  would 
sufl'er  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  rejoin  them  in  their 
exile.  But  they  preached  to  deaf  ears  and  their  prayers 
were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  algates,  (and  you  shall  soon 
hear  why)  a  few  days  thereafterward,  he  sent  a  trumpeter 
through  all  the  city  and  let  make  public  outcry  that  it  should 
be  permitted  the  outlaws'  wives  to  go  seek  their  husbands 
with  their  children  and  such  gear  as  they  could  carry. 
This  proclamation  was  hearkened  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction by  the  women  whose  husbands  were  exiled  and 
who,  according  to  that  which  report  avoucheth,  were  at 
the  least  six  hundred  in  number  ;  and  to  confirm  them  in 
their  hopes,  the  perfidious  tyrant  ordained  that  they  should 
all  depart  in  company  on  a  certain  day.  Meanwhile,  the 
rejoicing  women  made  ready  all  that  they  thought  to  carry 
with  them,  providing  themselves  with  waggons  and  riding- 
cattle,  and  the  appointed  day  come,  all  betook  themselves 
to  the  gate  assigned  them,  one  [afoot]  with  her  little  children 
in  her  hand  and  bearing  certain  of  her  goods  on  her  head, 
another  a-horseback  and  yet  others  in  chariots,  with  their 
household  stuff  and  little  ones,  according  as  they  chanced 
to  be  rich  or  poor.  All  being  in  readiness,  the  gate  was 
opened  and  they  proceeded  to  issue  forth  ;  but  scarce  were 
the  poor  women  without  the  place  when  up  came  the 
sergeants  and  satellites  of  the  tyrant  and  cried  out  to  them 
from  afar  to  halt  nor  dare  to  fare  farther  ;  then,  bidding 
them  re-enter  the  city,  they  turned  the  waggons  about  by 
main  force   and  violently  goading  and    lashing   the   oxen 
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and    horses,    harried    and    worried    them    on     such    wise, 
suffering  them    go    neither    forward    nor    backward,    that 
many  of  the  wretched  women  fell  to  the  ground  with  their 
httle   ones   and   abode   miserably  mangled   by   the   wheels 
and  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle,  all  bruised  and  many  killed. 
And  what  was  pitiful  to  see  was  that  they  could  not  help 
one  another  and   still   less  could   they  succour   the   tender 
httle  children  ;  whilst,  to  make  matters  worse,  those  ribald 
sergeants   still  smote  and  lashed   them  cruelly  with  staves 
and   whips,    driving   them   towards   the  city  and  enforcing 
them  enter  in.     Some  died  of  the  crush  and  many  abode 
crippled ;    but  of   the   children   many  more    perished   and 
were  maimed,    and    all   who   survived    were    thrown    into 
prison;    whilst   the  goods   which   they  carried   with  them 
all  fell  to  the  tyrant.     This  brutal  and  monstrous  misdeed 
was  mfmitely  grievous  and  vexatious  to  the  Elians ;  where- 
fore  the   priestesses   consecrated   to   Bacchus  went   in  pro- 
cession,  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  robes  and  bearing  in 
their   hands   the   sacred    emblems    of   their   God,   to   seek 
Aristotimus,   who   was   then  walking  in  the   market-place 
surrounded  by  his  satellites.      The  sergeants,  for  reverence 
of  the  religious  ladies,  gave  them  passage   to  the  tyrant's 
presence  and  he,  seeing  them  clad  on  that  wise  and  bearing 
in  hand  the  sacred  Bacchic  mysteries,'  halte.l  and  hearkened 
to  them    in   silence  ;   but,  when  he  knew  that    they  came 
to  entreat  him  in  favour  of  the  imprisoned  women,  he  w.is 
straightway    possessed    with    diai)olical    frenzy    and    harsiily 
and    with  horrid  clamour  rated   his  satellites  f„r  a.lmiiting 
Iheni    to    Ills    presence.      Then    he   bade    drive    them    forth 
the    market-place    with    many    lashes,    regardless   of  their 
sacred    ofhce,   an.!   amerced   each   one  of  them,    for   having 

•  Sic  (miiteri). 
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dared  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  wretched  prisoners, 
in  two  talents,  the  minor  Attic  talent,  a  money  current 
in  those  times,  being,  as  we  learn  from  the  writers  of 
the  day,  equal  to  some  five  hundred  crowns,  a  little  more 
or  less. 

After  so  many  and  such  enormous  crimes  committed  by 
Aristotimus,  Hellanicus,  one  of  the  chiefest  and  most  con- 
siderable citizens  of  Elis,  resolved,  albeit  he  was  well- 
nigh  decrepit,  to  expose  himself  to  every  risk  and  essay 
an  he  might  not  avail  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
fell  tyranny  of  that  most  wicked  despot.  Of  him,  as 
well  for  the  impotency  of  his  age  as  that  he  had  no 
sons,  they  being  dead,  the  tyrant  took  no  great  heed, 
himseeming  he  was  unapt  to  make  a  tumult  in  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  the  Elians,  who  had  (as  I  said  awhile  agone) 
taken  refuge  in  ^tolia,  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  try 
their  fortune  and  do  their  utmost  endeavour  to  recover 
their  fatherland  and  slay  Aristotimus ;  wherefore,  muster- 
ing some  squadrons  of  soldiers,  they  occupied  a  certain 
place  near  the  city,  where  they  might  abide  in  security 
and  attack  their  native  place  at  their  commodity  and 
advantage,  to  drive  the  tyrant  thence.  No  sooner  were 
they  encamped  there  than  many  citizens  fled  forth  of  Elis 
and  joined  themselves  to  the  exiles,'  so  that  these  latter 
grew  speedily  to  a  right  army ;  whereat  Aristotimus  being 
grievously  troubled  and  as  it  were  foreboding  him  of  his 
coming  ruin,  he  went  to  the  prison  where  the  exiles' 
wives  lay  and  for  that  he  was  by  nature  turbulent  and 
ferocious,  he  concluded  that  he  would  gain  his  end  with 
the  said  women  by  means  of  fear  and  menaces  rather 
than  with  prayers  and  fair  usage.  Accordingly,  entering 
where  they  were,  he  imperiously  and  fiercely  bade  them 
send  messengers  with  letters  to  their  husbands,   who  were 
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in  arms  without,  praying  them  most  instantly  desist  from 
the  begun  war;  "else,"  said  he,  "I  certify  you  that, 
an  no  effect  ensue  of  that  which  I  command  you,  I  will 
first  tear  all  your  children  limb  from  limb  in  your  presence 
and  after  scourge  you  all  on  the  cruellest  wise  and  put 
you  to  a  dire  and  ignominious  death."  There  was  no 
woman  who  uttered  one  least  word  in  reply  to  so  cruel 
and  tyrannical  a  declaration,  and  the  perfidious  tyrant, 
seeing  their  silence,  impatiently  bade  them  answer  what 
they  meant  to  do.  But  they,  albeit  they  dared  not  proffer 
a  word  of  response,  nevertheless  by  their  silence,  mutu- 
ally looking  one  another  in  the  face,  showed  plainly 
enough  that  they  made  no  account  of  his  menaces  and 
were  ready  to  die  rather  than  give  effect  to  his  will 
and  commandment.  Then  Megisto,  wife  of  Timoleon, — 
a  matron  illustrious  as  well  for  her  proper  worth  as  for 
her  husband's  nobility  and  chief  amongst  all  those  women, 
who  had  not  moved  from  her  scat  at  the  coming  of  the 
tyrant  nor  deigned  to  do  him  honour,  nay,  had  for- 
bidden any  to  arise, — loosing  her  tongue  and  abiding 
sealed  on  the  earth  as  she  was,  replied  on  this  wise, 
with  a  firm  voice,  to  the  tyrant's  demand,  saying,  "  If 
there  were  in  thee,  Aristotimus,  any  least  part  of  manly 
prudence  or  of  counsel,  thou  wouldst  certcs  not  have 
l)i(lden  women  write  to  their  husbands  and  prescribe  to 
them  what  they  should  do,  but  woulilst  have  let  us  all 
go  to  them,  as  to  our  lords  and  masters,  and  have  used 
modester  words  and  better  counsels  than  those  wherewilh 
Ihou  hast  presently  reviled  and  aOVonted  us.  Marry,  nu 
thou  find  thyself  ijcrefl  of  all  hope  and  (latter  thyself  by 
our  means  to  hoodwink  our  husbands,  I  certify  thee 
Ihtit  thou  art  greatly  mistaken,  iniusnuich  as  we  will 
nowise    siifTiT    (inrsi'Ivcs    lo    lie    duped    by    llicc  ;     and    tii 
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boot  we  would  have  thee  to  know  that  they*  are  not 
nor  will  ever  become  such  fools  as  to  neglect  and  mis- 
prise the  welfare  and  freedom  of  their  fatherland  for  the 
sake  of  their  wives  and  children.  Nay,  thou  mayst  be 
assured  that  it  will  not  cause  them  so  much  hurt  to 
lose  us  and  their  children,  whom  they  cannot  presently 
have,  as  they  will  gain  in  contentment  and  advantage 
an  they  avail  to  deliver  their  fellow-citizens  and  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  thine  arrogant  and  insupportable 
tyranny."  Then,  as  she  ensued  her  free  speech,  the 
villainous  Aristotimus,  enraged  beyond  measure  and  unable 
longer  to  contain  the  fury  with  which  he  was  like  to 
burst,  bade  bring  her  little  son  before  him,  as  he  would 
then  and  there  have  butchered  him  ;  and  as  his  ministers 
sought  him,  his  mother,  seeing  him  at  play  with  the 
other  infants,  (for  that  of  his  tender  age  he  knew  not 
where  he  was,)  called  him  by  name,  saying,  "Come 
hither,  my  son,  so  thou  mayst  lose  thy  life  ere  age  bring 
thee  any  sense  or  experience  of  the  frightful  tyranny 
under  which  we  live.  It  were  far  more  grievous  to  me 
to  see  thee  serve  against  the  nobility  of  thy  blood  than 
to  have  thee  torn  limb  from  limb  here  before  my  feet." 
At  these  words,  steadfastly  and  undauntedly  uttered  by 
Megisto,  the  furious  tyrant  drew  his  sword  from  the 
sheath  and  made  at  her  to  slay  her ;  but  a  familiar  of 
his,  called  Chilo,  interposed  and  hindered  him  with  fair 
words  from  committing  so  horrid  and  atrocious  a  mis- 
deed. Now  this  Chilo  was  a  feigned  friend  to  the  tyrant 
and  conversed  with  his  other  familiars  ;  but  [at  heart]  he 
hated  him  with  an  incredible  hatred  and  was  one  of  those 
who   had   conspired    against    him    under    the    headship    of 

1  i.e.  their  husbands. 
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Hellanicus.  He,  then,  seeing  Aristotimus  run  so  furiously 
to  wreak  cruelty  upon  Megisto,  cast  his  anns  about  him, 
telling  him  that  it  was  a  mark  of  a  base  mind  to  imbrue 
one's  hands  in  female  blood  and  that  it  behoved  a  man 
of  high  degree  on  no  account  so  to  degenerate  from  the 
nobility  of  his  ancestors  ;  whereupon  Aristotimus,  suffering 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  with  difficulty  suppressed  his 
anger  and  leaving  the  women,   went  off  elsewhither. 

Not  long  after  there  befell  a  prodigy  after  this  sort. 
What  while  the  tyrant's  supper  was  making  ready,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  a  chamber  with  his  wife,  and  presently, 
there  came  an  eagle  flying  high  over  the  palace,  which 
descended  little  by  little  and  let  drop  a  great  stone,  as 
if  of  set  purpose,  on  the  roof  of  the  aforesaid  chamber, 
then  soared  aloft  with  great  noise  and  clamour  and  vanished 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  stood  watching  it.  Aristo- 
timus, aroused  and  appalled  by  the  noise  and  the  outcries 
of  the  spectators  and  learning  what  had  betided,  was  sore 
troubled  in  mind  and  sent  to  call  his  augur,  so  he  might 
resolve  him  what  the  presage  signified.  The  augur  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  the  portent  betokened  him 
to  Ijc  beloved  of  Jove,  who  would  be  favourable  to  him 
in  everything ;  but  to  such  citizens  as  he  had  proved  true 
and  faithful  he  discovered  that  there  overhung  the  tyrant's 
head  the  greatest  jxril  he  had  ever  suffered  ;  whereupon 
those  who  had  conspired  with  Hellanicus  ileclarcd  that 
there  was  no  more  reason  fur  delay  and  resolved  to  slay 
Aristotimus  on  the  morrow.  Ilial  night,  as  Hellanicus 
slept,  liimseemed  he  saw  his  son,  who  said  to  him, 
•',Sleei)esl  ihou,  father?  I  am  (hyson  whom  Aristotimus 
hath  slain.  Knowest  thou  not  that  on  the  morrow  thou 
art  to  be  captain  and  leader  of  the  fatherland  ?  "  Heartened 
by  this  vision,    Hellanicus  arose  at   daybreak    ami  cvhuttcd 
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his  fellow-conspirators  to  execute  without  delay  that  which 
they  had  already  ordained  for  the  benefit  of  the  fatherland. 
Now  Aristotimus  had  certain  news  that  Crater,  tyrant  of 
another  city,  was  on  the  march  with  a  great  army  to  succour 
him  against  the  revolted  Elians  and  was  already  arrived 
at  Olympia,  a  city  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus. 
Accordingly,  full  of  hope  and  confidence  and  thinking 
already  to  have  defeated  and  taken  the  exiles,  he  made 
so  bold  as  to  come  into  the  market-place,  without  his 
body-guard  and  attended  but  by  Chilo  and  one  or  two 
others  of  his  men,  what  time  the  conspirators  were  assem- 
bled there.  Hellanicus,  seeing  so  goodly  an  occasion 
of  freeing  his  beloved  fatherland  by  the  death  of  the 
perfidious  tyrant,  tarried  no  longer  to  give  the  appointed 
signal  to  his  accomplices ;  nay,  the  intrepid  old  man, 
turning  to  his  companions  and  raising  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  said  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  "Why 
tarry  ye,  fellow-citizens,  in  the  eyes  of  your  city,  to  achieve 
that  goodly  and  splendid  emprise  which  you  have  so  nobly 
undertaken  ? "  At  this  speech,  Chilo  was  the  first  to 
unsheathe  his  flashing  sword  and  slay  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  tyrant,  whilst  Thrasybulus  and  Lampis 
set  upon  Aristotimus,  who,  fleeing  from  their  onslaught, 
ran  to  the  temple  of  the  God  Jupiter,  where  he  was,  as 
he  deserved,  despatched  with  a  thousand  strokes.  The 
conspirators,  having  killed  him,  haled  his  body  into  the 
market-place,  calling  the  people  to  liberty ;  whereupon 
all  ran  thither  and  there  were  few  forewent  the  women,  who 
flocked  to  the  first  call,  giving  the  deliverers  of  the  father- 
land joy  of  so  worshipworth  a  work,  what  while  their 
glad  voices  made  manifest  token  of  their  allegresse.  Mean- 
while, a  great  crowd  ran  with  unspeakable  clamour  to  the 
tyrant's  palace  and  the  latter's  wife,  hearing  the  vociferations 
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of  the  populace  and  being  certified  of  her  husband's  death, 
shut  herself  with  her  two  daughters  in  a  chamber,  where, 
knowing  how  much  they  were  hated  of  the  Elians,  she  made 
a  noose  of  a  rope  and  hanged  herself  to  a  beam.  The 
chamber-doors  were  cast  down  by  many,  who,  no  whit 
moved  by  the  horrid  spectacle  of  the  hanged  lady,  took 
the  two  trembling  daughters  of  the  tyrant,  who  were  very 
fair  and  in  the  flower  of  marriageable  age,  and  haled  them 
away,  thinking  first  to  ravish  them  and  amply  to  sate  their 
lust  on  them  and  after  kill  them.  At  this  moment  up  came 
Megisto,  accompanied  by  other  matrons,  and  understanding 
what  they  thought  to  do,  chid  them  severely,  telling  them 
that  they,  [who]  wished  to  establish  a  civil*  state,  did  things 
which  the  most  dishonest  tyrant  would  not  have  done.  All 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  noble  matron,  who  thought 
it  excellent  well  done  to  deliver  the  two  virgins  from 
their  hands  and  accordingly  brought  them  into  the  chamber 
where  their  dead  mother  was  ;  then,  knowing  all  to  be 
resolved  that  none  of  the  tyrant's  blood  should  abide  alive, 
she  turned  to  them  and  said,  "All  I  can  say  to  you 
is  that  I  suffer  you  choose  that  manner  of  death  which 
least  niisliketh  you."  Thereupon  the  elder  damsel  loosed 
her  girdle  and  proceeded  to  make  a  noose  thereof  to 
hang  herself  withal,  exhorting  her  younger  sister  the 
while  to  follow  her  exanii)le  and  beware  lest  she  did 
aught  base  or  unworthy  of  their  degree.  At  these  words, 
the  younger  laid  hands  upon  the  girdle  which  her  sister 
was  in  act  to  knot  and  instantly  besought  her  to  let  her 
die  first  ;  whereto,  "  .Sister  mine,"  answered  the  elder, 
"  I  could  never  deny  thee  aught,  what  while  it  was  |ierinilted 
us  to  live,   and  since  it   presently  pkasitli  thee  Ihiit    I  abide 

'   Cn'ilr,  or,  in  riiDclrin  |>iulaiicp,  "  t  iviliictl." 

vol..  V.  II 
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awhile  after  thee,  so  be  it ;  but  I  assure  thee,  clearest  sister 
mine,  that  it  will  be  far  more  grievous  to  me  than  death 
itself  to  see  thee  dead  before  me."  So  saying,  she  gave 
the  girdle  to  her  sister,  counselling  her  have  a  care  to 
set  the  knot  near  the  nape  of  her  neck,  so  she  might  be 
the  quicklier  and  more  easily  suffocated.  ^Yhen  she  saw 
her  sister  dead,  she  undid  the  deathly  girdle  from  her  neck 
and  modestly  covered  the  dead  maiden's  body  with  her 
clothes ;  then,  turning  to  Megisto,  she  urgently  prayed 
her  be  pleased  to  take  order  that  her  own  and  her  sister's 
bodies  should  not  be  seen  of  any  naked,  and  this  said, 
she  intrepidly  strangled  herself  with  the  same  noose  and 
made  an  end  of  her  life.  Megisto  presently  let  bury  them 
both  in  one  grave  and  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  none  of 
the  Elians  was  so  inhuman  and  so  inveterate  against  the 
cruel  tyrant  but  he  was  somewhat  moved  to  compassion 
by  the  noble  bearing  of  these  two  young  virgins  and  the 
greatness  of  their  minds.  Alack,  with  what  far  greater 
praise  had  these  two  sisters  been  celebrated,  had  they  not 
been  daughters  of  so  wicked  a  father ;  but  the  sins  of  the 
parents  should  nowise  be  suffered  to  obscure  the  good 
and  virtuous  actions  of  their  descendants. 


TBantieUo 

to  iiHcsscr  ^ommma  Castcllano, 

Messer  Antonio  Castellano,  your  uncle,  is  (as  you  know 
better  than  I)  very  prompt  and  ready  in  general  converse 
and  hath  still  some  new  quip  in  hand.  Being  banished 
from  Bologna  by  Tope  Julius  II.,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Bentivoglio  faction,  he  alx)de  long  at  Milan  in  the  house 
of  Signor  Alessandro  Bentivoglio,  who  had,  after  the  loss 
of  the  Seigniory  of  Bologna,^  retired  to  Milan,  where  the 
Lady  Ippolita  Sforza  his  consort  had  inherited  castlewicks 
and  estates  from  her  father.  And  for  that  your  uncle  was 
a  fine  talker  and  had  still  some  story  or  anecdote  to  the 
purpose  of  whatsoever  was  said,  it  befell  that  one  day,  the 
.said  Lady  Ippolita  licing  ailing  of  her  person,  Kiren/.uola,'* 
a  very  famous  Bolognese  physician,  who  had  been  fetched 


'  Alosaandro  Hi-ntivoglio,  one  of  Il.-in(lfllo'.s  patrons,  w.is  tho  son 
of  (jiovanni  lli-ntivo){li<>,  SiMniiior  of  Kolomna,  who,  after  nearly  half 
u  century's  ruh;,  was  rxpclh'd  from  his  dominion  l>y  I'ope  Julius  II. 
in  i.SoO.  l''iv<!  years  after,  Alessandro  and  his  hrother  were  reinstated 
by  thu  I'Veneh  in  tliu  seigniory,  hut  only  held  it  till  the  next  year, 
when,  the  French  hein^f  lonipelled  to  retreat  .ifter  the  battle  of 
Kavenna,  thu  I'upal  authority  was  delinitively  re-established  in 
Ilolonna. 

'  App.irently  nr)t  the  well-known  eontemporary  poet  and  novelivt 
ol  that  n.imii  (AKnolo  I'ironxuulu,  i.i'jj-i.S4.S),  who  wju  u  cliurehnian 
and  an  advoi  ate. 
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to  attend  her,  told  a  merry  story  of  one  Barbaccia,  a  Sicilian 
doctor,  who  had  long  lectured  on  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
whereto  Messer  Antonio  forthright  added  another,  which 
made  us  laugh  no  less  than  the  first.  Firenzuola,  then, 
told  us  that,  Barbaccia  having  advised  one  of  the  Ghisilieri 
family  anent  a  lawsuit  he  had  with  a  nephew  of  his,  his 
client  sent  him  five-and-twenty  ducats  ;  but  Barbaccia,  find- 
ing seven  or  eight  of  them  lighter  than  he  could  wish,  sent 
them  all  back,  saying  that  he  wanted  good  money  and  not 
gold  that  lacked  of  the  true  weight.  Ghisilieri,  having  the 
ducats  again,  put  Barbaccia  off  from  day  to  day,  himseeming 
he  should  not,  for  four  pages  he  had  written,  have  shown 
such  greed  of  monies,  and  would  nowise  give  him  another 
groat ;  whereof  Barbaccia  complaining,  he  answered  him 
nothing  save  that  he  deserved  an  hundred  lashes  for  sending 
back  the  ducats.  Messer  Antonio,  as  I  have  said,  incon- 
tinent told  another  story,  which  I  wrote  down  and  meseemed 
it  should  be  given  to  you,  it  being  fruit  grown  in  your 
uncle's  garden.  Accordingly,  I  send  it  to  you,  so  it  may 
be  to  you  a  pledge  of  friendship.     Fare  you  well. 


2rte  iFourtb  <Storg. 

DOM  BARTOLOMMEO  DA  BIANORO  RETURNETH 
A  DOUBLOON  RECEIVED  BY  WAY  OF  ALMS 
AND  NOT  GETTING  IT  AGAIN,  PROCURETH 
HIMSELF  TO  BE  SCOURGED. 

If  Barbaccia,  gentlemen,  complained  of  our  fellow-towns- 
man, as  our  excellent  Firenzuola  hath  presently  told  us, 
meseemeth  he  had  some  reason  therefor,  for  that,  he  being 
a  very  famous  jurist  and  one  whose  opinions  were  much 
esteemed,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  had  laboured  amain 
to  turn  over  the  many  books  in  which  the  voluminous  laws 
of  Bologna  are  comprised  and  that  he  had  taken  great  pains 
to  find  reasons  to  the  purpose,  as  well  for  his  own  honour 
as  for  his  client's  advantage  ;  nor  would  I  venture  to  say 
that  our  friend  Ghisilieri  is  to  be  comniended  for  retaining 
the  monies.  Algates,  I  will  aver  and  take  my  solemn 
oath  that  a  gentlewoman  of  ours,  called  Mistress  Giuvanna 
dei  Bianchi,  deserveth  great  praise  for  having  played  an 
avaricious  priest  a  merry  turn,  the  which  was  on  this 
wise.  No  great  while  agi>ne,  it  being  the  season  of  Lent, 
whenas  it  behoveth  all  good  and  true  Christians  confess 
themselves  to  the  j>riest,  the  said  Mistress  Giuvanna  went 
to  confess  lierself  nl  the  cluircli  of  .San  I'etroniu  tu  a  priest 
called  Doin  iiartdlomineo  da  Hianoro,  who  passed  for  n 
very    learned    man    and    ii    gi'dly    livri,    liul     was   greedier 
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after  monies  than  cats  after  mice.  Our  gentlewoman  dili- 
gently made  her  confession  and  having  gotten  her  penance 
and  absolution,  gave  the  priest  a  double  ducat  of  gold, 
of  those  which  Signor  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  let  strike  in 
the  good  [old]  times.  The  priest  took  the  doubloon  blithely 
and  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  where,  as  he  had  sold 
pepper  and  cinnamon,'  he  weighed  the  coin  and  finding 
that  it  lacked  some  two  grains  of  the  just  weight,  returned 
to  the  church,  where  he  found  the  lady  yet  at  her  orisons. 
He  had  indeed  discretion  enough  to  await  her  rising  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  arisen,  he  came  up  to  her  in  haste 
and  said,  "Madam,  you  gave  me  a  double  ducat,  which 
is  under  weight.  Prithee  be  pleased  to  change  it ;  here 
it  is."  The  lady,  knowing  the  priest's  greed  by  this  act, 
took  the  money  and  said,  "Sir,  in  good  sooth  I  have  no 
other  monies  with  me  for  the  nonce,  for  that  I  took  this 
apurpose,  thinking  it  to  be  good,  it  having  been  given 
me  by  IMesser  Taddeo  Bolognino,  whom  you  know  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  honour ;  but  I  will  bring  you  another 
to-morrow."  The  priest  believed  her  and  abode  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  better.  However,  she  that  same  day  went 
to  San  Domenico  and  there  confessed  herself  anew  to 
one  of  the  friars,  to  whom  she  gave  the  doubloon,  praying 
him  have  Gregorian  masses  chanted  for  her  father's  soul. 
The  friar  took  it  and  calling  the  sacristan,  showed  him 
the  alms  and  charged  him  let  say  the  masses  bespoken 
by  the  lady,  then  dropped  the  doubloon  into  the  alms- 
box,  as  is  the  usance  of  officiating  priests. 

Next  day,  ^listress  Giovanna  went,  according  to  her 
wont,  to  the  preachment  at  San  Petronio,  and  the  sermon 
over,  up  came  Sir  Priest  and  said  to  her,  with  a  certain  air 

1  i>,  as  if  he  were  a  grocer,  taking  money  in  the  way  of  trade. 
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which  savoured  somewhat  of  the  imperious,  "  ]\Iadam,  have 
you  brought  the  money  ? "  She,  seeing  that  his  presump- 
tion, answered  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
seeing  you  refused  my  gold,  I  went  to  confess  myself  to 
another  priest,  who  found  it  good  and  full  weight."  At 
these  words  the  scurvy  priest  abode  dumbfounded  and 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  to  say,  himseeming  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  had  fallen  on  his  head ;  wherefore  he  betook 
himself,  without  saying  a  word,  to  his  chamber  and  dined 
but  ill  that  morning,  swallowing  more  sighs  than  bread. 
Then,  unable  to  forgive  himself  for  having  lost  so  much 
money  by  his  over-greed,  he  called  a  clerk  of  his,  a  native 
of  Val  di  Lamone,  who  was  young,  but  very  shrewd  and 
quick-witted,  and  shutting  the  door,  threw  himself  across 
a  bench,  with  his  buttocks  uncovered,  and  said  to  the  lad, 
"Naldello,"'  for  such  was  his  name,  "take  that  scourge 
on  the  table  yonder  and  give  me  five-and-twcnty  good  lashes 
on  the  backside."  The  clerk,  seeing  the  Colosseum-  of 
Rome  in  the  air,  asked  him  what  was  to  do ;  but  he 
answered  nothing  save,  "Strike,  strike,  I  tell  thee,  and 
ask  no  further."  The  clerk,  thereupon,  hearing  his  master's 
deliberate  commandment,  dealt  him  five-and-twcnty  good 
stripes  with  a  heavy  hand,  charcoal-measure  ^  (as  the  saying 
is),  so  that  the  Ccjlosseuni  showed  many  bloody  tokens. 
Tlie  priest,  having  gotten  his  full  measure,  arose  ami  saiil 
ruefully,  "  Marvel  not,  my  son,  if  I  have  willed  thee  scourge 
nie,  for  that  I  have  commilled  an  exceeding  great  error, 
which  <ieserve(l  a  nnich  greater  chastiscnienl  llian  thai  which 
ihini   hast  given   me;  "ami   told    him  how   lie  li.ul   lost  the 

>    him.  of  Kinal.Io. 

'  (iilm-.i,  tlin   iilil    ipcllinif   of    flio   wcirti    ('o/iit%>,  hero   ii»i'il   by 
ll.4iidi'llii  tor  llio  t.iku  ol  .1  [iluy  tiixiii  woiiU  witli  <  «/<',  iirio, 
"  i.u.^-M/i/iiioiUuro,  full-bou|>uU  uiij  rutiuiog  uvor. 
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double  ducat.  When  the  lad  heard  the  parson's  folly,  he 
turned  to  him  with  the  foulest  possible  aspect  and  said, 
"Alack,  what  do  I  hear?  Thirty  thousand  murrains  take 
you  !  What  have  you  done,  man  of  little  worth  and  sorrier 
far  than  I  can  say  ?  You  have,  then,  given  back  a  doubloon 
for  that  it  was  not  so  heavy  as  your  miserly  greed  would 
have  it,  you  having  gained  it  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  a  woman's  head  !  Pox  take  you  !  One  would  think 
you  had  sold  her  saffron. '  By  the  body  of  what  I  will  not 
presently  name,^  had  I  known  this,  I  would  have  given  you 
an  hundred  strokes  with  the  buckle  of  the  scourge.  Go,  go, 
you  know  not  how  to  behave  yourself."  And  so  the  poor 
priest  got  both  stripes  and  mockery  for  his  pains. 

*  i.e.  one  would  think  you  had  given  merchantable  value  for  the 
money,  that  you  were  so  particular  about  its  full  weight. 

^  A  common  fashion  of  avoiding  manifest  swearing  by  the  Divine 
attributes,  etc.  {Corpo  di  Crista,  etc.),  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
Church,  although  little  attention  was  commonly  paid  to  the  prohi- 
bition.   Cf.  the  old  English  "  Cock's-body,"  etc. 


TBantieUo 

t0  tfjc  most  accompIisl^Eb  get'snior  ^i^nat  CTabaliere 
Antonio  jFileremo. 

The  illustrious  and  accomplished  lady,  the  Lady  Ippolita 
Sforza  e  Bentivoglia  was  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Baths 
of  Aquario  and  chose  (as  you  know)  for  her  more  com- 
modity and  pleasance  to  sojourn  at  her  garden  in  the 
borough  of  Porta  Comense/  where  she  hath  a  very  com- 
modious house  or  palace.  Thither  all  day  long  flocked  the 
chief  men  and  ladies  of  the  city  and  there  was  still  after 
dinner  some  goodly  and  ingenious  discourse  agate  of  various 
matters,  according  to  the  condition  and  learning  of  the  dis- 
putants, and  bytimes  to  the  purpose  of  questions  broached 
by  the  said  lady  and  others.  It  chanced  one  day  that, 
passing  from  one  talk  to  another,  the  company  fell  to 
commending  the  female  sex  and  telling  of  divers  illustrious 
women,  ancient  and  modern,  who  by  their  rare  and  goodly 
gifts  won  themselves  worship  and  high  renown  in  the  work! ; 
amongst  whom,  not  to  stay  to  make  a  calemlar  of  all  the 
praiseworthy  women  of  whom  it  was  devised,  ranlliea  was 
especially  lauded  and  admired.  Certain  of  the  ladies  seek- 
ing to  be  more  plainly  certified  who  was  this  ranllien, 
Signor   Niccolo,  C'ount  of  Arco,  (a  young  man,   over  and 

'  A  luburli  III  Mil.iii, 
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above  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  his  wealth  and  rare  personal 
gifts,  very  lettered  and  a  most  dulcet  and  polished  poet, 
as  is  seen  by  his  elegies  and  other  poems)  briefly  related 
her  history,  the  which  no  little  pleased  all  ;  and  for  that 
the  story  is  a  rare  and  memorable  one,  meseemed  well  to 
write  it  down,  according  as  the  said  count  recounted  it, 
and  if  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  grace  and  elegance  of 
diction,  at  the  least  point  by  point  as  it  was  told  by  him. 
AVhen  I  had  written  it,  I  bethought  me  to  whom  I  should 
give  it  and  you  straightway  occurred  to  me  ;  wherefore  I 
send  it  to  you  and  dedicate  it  to  your  most  noble  name,  as 
well  because  you  were  not  (contrary  to  your  accustomed 
usance)  present  there  whenas  it  was  told,  as  also  because 
you  are  fain,  of  your  favour,  to  read  and  praise  my  com- 
positions, both  in  rhynne  and  in  prose.  Moreover,  the 
other  discoursements,  which  were  holden  of  those  days  of 
things  marvellous  and  scarce  credible  and  in  which  you 
figured  once  and  again  as  hearkener  and  narrator,  have 
been  collected  by  me  in  an  especial  book,  but  have  not 
yet  received  the  finishing  touch.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to 
accept  this  little  gift  with  your  wonted  affability  and  courtesy 
and  eke  to  impart  it  to  your  honoured  kinsman,  Messer 
Bartolommeo  Simoneta,  a  man  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters 
most  learned  among  the  noble  and  among  the  learned  most 
noble ;  and  so  I  commend  myself  to  you  both  with  all  my 
heart.     Fare  you  well. 


QT^E  Mt\i   Storg. 

STORY  OF  THE  CONTINENCE  OF  CYRUS  AND 
THE  WIFELY  LOVE  OF  PANTHEA. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  vast  and  goodly  field  of 
discourse  in  treating,  in  so  worshipful  a  company  and 
especially  before  the  never  enough  commended  Signora 
Ippolita  and  these  other  ladies,  of  the  praises  of  their 
sex  ;  and  indeed  many  things  have  been  said  of  women, 
ancient  and  modern,  well  worthy  of  historic  record.  Albeit 
by  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  the  man  is  the  head  of 
the  woman,  it  ensueth  not  withal  that  women  are  to  be 
slighted  and  holden  for  slaves,  their  sex  being  apt  unto 
every  virtuous  and  excellent  office  behoving  unto  human 
life.  The  which,  in<leed,  hath  no  need  of  proof,  many 
illustrious  women  having  already  been  enumerated  by  us, 
of  whom  some,  such  as  the  Amazons  and  others,  have 
been  miraculous  in  arms  ;  some  have  made  the  Roman 
Empire  tremble,  as  did  the  valiant  Zenobia ;  some  have 
been  very  rare  and  prudent  in  governing  and  administer- 
ing kingdoms  and  provinces,  some  of  most  exalted  wit 
in  composing  poems,  some  most  gifted  in  oratory  nntl 
in  the  defence  of  lawsuits  and  others  very  famous  and 
Hingular  in  various  exercises.  And  who  doubtetii  but  there 
nre  many  nowadays  who  would  do  the  like  of  that  llic 
ancients    did,    ay,    anil    belike    lunie,    an    tiny    were    not 
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(thanks  to  the  waste  world)  hindered  by  us  men,  who 
will  have  them  suffice  but  for  the  needle  and  the  distaff? 
But  let  us  pray  God  that  the  wheel  turn  not,  for,  should 
it  ever  fall  to  their  turn  to  govern  us,  (as  they  are 
presently  holden  of  us  under  a  most  grievous  yoke  of 
servitude,)  an  they  rendered  us  not  bread  for  biscuit,  I 
should  say  that  they  were  void  of  understanding.  Algates, 
for  all  we  keep  them  low  and  clip  their  wings,  so  they 
may  not  avail  to  soar,  we  cannot  withal  do  so  much  nor 
contrive  so  astutely  but  that  they  hoodwink  us  all  day 
long  and  lead  many  of  us  by  the  nose,  buffalo-fashion. 
But  I  suffer  myself  be  carried  away  by  the  just  indig- 
nation which  possesseth  me  to  see  so  little  account  made 
of  this  most  noble  sex  ;  wherefore,  to  come  to  the  story 
of  Panthea,  I  must  tell  you  that  she  was  an  Assyrian 
damsel  reputed  in  her  day  to  have  few  peers  and  no 
superior  for  beauty  in  all  Asia  ;  and  besides  that  she  was 
exceeding  fair,  she  was  adorned  with  many  virtues  and 
above  all  she  was  a  right  shining  mirror  of  true  chastity 
and  a  paragon  of  conjugal  love,  as  you  shall  hear  in 
the  course  of  my  story.  She  had  to  husband  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  by  name  Abradates,  a  man 
in  exceeding  great  esteem  with  the  king  and  employed 
by  him  in  all  state  matters  of  import.  It  chanced  that  in 
those  days  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  resolved  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  King  of  Assyria  and  to  that  end  made 
exceeding  great  provision  of  all  that  behoved  unto  the 
coming  emprise  ;  which  being  understood  of  the  King  of 
Assyria,  he  also  proceeded  to  set  himself  in  order,  so  he 
might  not  be  taken  unprovided  of  his  enemies,  and 
amongst  his  other  provisions,  he  let  fortify  Babylon  and 
furnish  it  with  all  manner  of  victual,  on  such  sort  that 
he   rendered  it  inexpugnable.     Cyrus,  drawing  near  to  the 
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land  of  Assyria,  was  hindered  from  faring  farther,  for  that 
the  Cydnus,'  a  very  deep  stream,  might  not  be  passed 
without  boats ;  whereupon  he  did  this  memorable  feat 
that,  one  of  the  horses  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the 
Sun  being  drowned  in  the  said  river,  he  set  all  his  host 
awork  and  in  a  little  while  divided  it  into  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  little  rivulets,'*  which  might  all  be  crossed 
of  a  woman  without  risk.  When  he  had  passed  over 
with  all  his  host,  he  found  the  Assyrians  drawn  up  to 
oppose  him  and  defeating  them  in  pitched  battle,  made 
them  retire  within  the  city.  Abradates  was  engaged  in 
this  deed  of  arms  and  seeing  the  field  lost  and  the 
army  in  disorder,  would  not  abandon  his  king,  but 
brought  him  safely  into  Babylon.  Now  it  was  the  usance 
of  these  peoples  to  carry  their  wives  and  exceeding 
great  riches  with  them  in  the  field ;  wherefore  Panthea 
abode  a  prisoner  and  was  given  in  charge  to  Araspas,  a 
Mede.  Cyrus  then  laid  siege  to  Babylon  and  pressed  it 
hard.  The  king,  finding  himself  beleaguered,  sent  Abra- 
dates ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Bactrians  for  succour ; 
but  Cyrus  in  the  meantime  took  Babylon  by  craft  and 
practice  and  the  king  was  slain  in  the  mellay.  Abra- 
dates, learning  this,  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he  found 
that  Cyrus  went  daily  gaining  head. 

Meanwhile,  I'anthca  was  led  under  guard,  with  the  other 
ladies,  as   a  prisoner  after   the  army,   and   the   repute   of 

*  Thii  it  a  mistake ;  the  river  waa  of  course  the  Gyndet,  not  the 

Cydnus,  which  is  in  Ciliria,  thn  narr.itor  bpinR  app.nrcntly  misled  by 
tho  aiiiiihtrity  nf  thl^  ri.iiiics  .iml  |)riil).'il)ly  :iImi  having  in  liis  miiul  tho 
story  of  Alrxanili-r's  ili-.illi  \>y  iliowniiif;  in  ihf  latter  riviT. 

"  'llio  HI  lual  number  of  riittliiKS,  by  wliiih  tho  (iyiules  was  rrdurrd 
to  knrr-di-ptli,  is  stutcd  by  liisturians  ut  j'>o,  thi;  iiunibtir  uf  tho  days 
of  tbn  am  ienl  year. 
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her  beauty  was  so  blazed  al)roa(l  everywhere  that  folk 
talked  of  no  otherwhat.  It  chanced  one  day  that  Araspas, 
extolling  her  charms  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  declared 
that  of  a  certainty  there  was  no  woman  to  be  found  in  all 
Asia  adorned  with  such  beauty  and  merit  as  she.  Now 
Cyrus  applied  to  conquer  the  whole  kingdom  of  Assyria 
and  to  subject  it  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  and  therefore, 
albeit  he  had  sundry  whiles  heard  Panthea's  incredible 
charms  commended  of  many,  had  not  chosen  to  see  her, 
lest  he  should  be  diverted  from  that  his  great  emprise. 
Withal  he  had  determined  to  take  her  to  wife ;  wherefore, 
divers  lords  going  one  day  to  visit  her  and  finding  her 
sore  disconsolate  and  melancholy  (for  that  she  still  had 
her  mind  set  on  her  husband  and  was  more  afflicted  for 
his  absence  than  for  her  own  captivity),  one  of  them, 
who  was  cognizant  of  the  king's  purpose,  bespoke  her 
on  this  wise,  saying,  "  Panthea,  put  away  all  melancholy 
from  thee ;  nay,  be  of  good  cheer  and  live  merrj' ;  for 
that,  if  indeed  thou  hadst  a  husband  young,  rich  and 
handsome,  fortune  hath  presently  appointed  thee  one  yet 
handsomer,  more  puissant  and  a  king.  Live  assured,  then, 
that  thou  shalt  shortly  be  our  queen,  for  that  Cyrus  is 
resolved  to  take  thee  to  wife."  Think  you  she  anywise 
rejoiced  or  was  glad  or  uplifted  or  showed  any  sign  of 
contentment  ?  Nay,  she  forthwith  melted  into  woeful  tears 
and  tore  her  garments  from  top  to  bottom,  pitifully  be- 
moaning herself  and  saying  that  never  was  woefuller  woman 
than  she  in  the  world  and  that,  an  she  must  e'en  lose 
the  husband  whom  alone  she  loved  and  for  whom  alone 
she  wished  to  live,  none  other  should  ever  anywise  enjoy 
her.  ' ' The  Immortal  Gods  forbid, "quoth  she,  ' ' that  another 
should  possess  me !  From  the  first  I  pertained  unto 
Abradates ;   his  am  I  yet  and  will  be  eternally.     Do  you, 
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lords,  certify  King  Cyrus  that  I  will  rather  die  than  cease 
to  i^elong  to  Abradates  and  certes  I  will  die  his. " 

These  words  were  repeated  to  Cyrus,  whose  breast  they 
so  pierced  that  he  sent  to  comfort  her  and  proffered  himself 
to  her  every  pleasure  ;  but  she  asked  no  otherwhat  of  him 
than  the  restitution  of  her  husband,  the  which  he  graciously 
conceded  her.  Abradates  accordingly  came  to  rejoin  his 
wife  and  understanding  from  her  the  continence  of  Cyrus, 
aljode  full  of  exceeding  great  wonderment  and  said  to 
I'anthea,  "Wife  mine,  of  me  more  beloved  than  my  very 
life,  what  thinkest  thou  it  behoveth  me  do  to  make  satis- 
faction both  for  thee  and  for  myself  unto  so  great  a  king, 
so  I  may  not  with  reason  be  called  ungrateful  ?  "  [Quoth 
she,]  "  What  canst  thou  do,  husband  mine,  worthier  of 
thee  and  of  me  than  to  imitate  so  excellent  and  virtuous 
a  prince  and  (since  contrary  fortune  hath  deprived  us  of 
our  own  king)  to  serve  him  who  hath  by  his  valour  gotten 
himself  the  kingdom?"  I'anthea,  then,  was  cause  that  Cyrus 
not  only  reinstalled  Al)radates  [in  his  offices,]  but  kept  him 
about  himself,  reckoning  him  among  his  dearest,  and 
employed  him  in  many  emprises,  wherein  he,  approving 
himself  a  valiant  soldier  and  a  wise  cajitain,  gained  Cyrus  his 
favour  on  such  sort  that  he  called  him  his  friend  and  would 
have  him  styled  by  all  the  king's  friend.  Nor  withal  would 
Cyrus  sec  I'anthea,  fearing  belike  lest  her  beauty  should 
lead  him  into  lust,  and  Al)radates  still  besought  Jupiter  to 
vouciisafe  him  to  be  a  worthy  husi)and  of  I'anthea  and 
a  worthy  friend  of  Cyrus.  Tliereafterwanl,  Cyrus  waging 
war  ujjon  Tomyris,  (pieen  of  the  Massagel;e,  Abradates 
was  slain,  fighling  valiantly,  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
I'anthea,  who  bewept  him  sore;  whereafter,  choosing  noi 
to  abide  sulijccl  to  the  dubious  shafts  of  fortune,  she  tuuk 
a    sliarj)   Knife  and    wilh   il    pierced   her   gullcl    llirougii   and 
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through  ;  then,  falling  prone  upon  her  dead  husband's  breast, 
she  mingled  her  blood  with  his  and  so  made  an  end  of 
her  life,  leaving  behind  her  an  eternal  name  for  virtue. 
Now  what  shall  we  say,  ladies  mine,  of  the  soul  of  this 
rare  and  incomparable  lady?  Certes,  it  deserved  to  be 
long  preserved  alive  and  not  to  be  sundered  from  her  body 
with  so  bloody  an  ending ;  nay,  if  she  be  blameworthy  in 
aught,  it  is  in  this  alone  that  she  grudged  other  women 
her  virtuous  company,  which  might  unto  many  have  been 
an  example  of  well-doing  ;  for  that  in  truth  she  should 
nowise  have  slain  herself,  but  should  have  awaited  a  natural 
death. 


'BanDello 

to  tfje  ^SlEftermti  Boctot  m  STIjEoIogg  jFra  Crfstofora 
Bantitlla  ^tiministrator  of  t\)z  ©rtifr  of  Hje 
Plmor  13r£tfjr£n  m  tfje  Probmce  of  @cnoa. 

If  Pope  Leo  X.  had,  whenas  first  Martin  Luther  l^egan 
to  spread  abroad  the  pestilent  venom  of  his  heresies,  lent 
a  favourable  ear  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  it  had 
been  an  easy  matter  to  quench  those  nascent  flames,  which 
have  since  waxed  to  such  a  height  that,  except  (iod  put  hand 
thereto,  they  are  more  like  to  increase  than  to  abate.  And 
certes  meknoweth  not  what  spirit  was  this  of  Luther's,  which 
so  many  admire,  as  if  he  were  an  acute  dialectician,  an 
ingenious  philosopher  and  a  profound  theologian,  he  having 
in  all  his  various  idle  devisings  adduced  no  single  plausible 
argument  of  his  own  invention,  but  having  only  tricked  out 
anew  the  false  opinions  condemned  and  reproved  by  so 
many  holy  Councils-Oencral  and  ultimately  by  that  of 
Constance.  The  following  he  hath  coinelh  from  no  othcr- 
what  than  that  he  and  his  followers  oiieii  the  way  to  a 
licentious  and  wanton  way  of  living.  In  truth,  lie  is  to  be 
lilamed  and  there  should  be  no  audience  given  to  his  fables, 
which  arc  all  void  of  true  foundation.  Aigates,  I  cannot 
deny  that  the  lewd  life  of  many  churchmen  is  a  cause  of 
scandal  to  unstalile  minds,  but  it  behovelh  us  not  therefor 
fall   away   from    (iIk-   (:iilli   (i(|  oui    InnTallicrs.       MoreDver, 

vol..     V.  12 
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those  indiscreet  and  ignorant  friars  [whom  we  wot  of] 
should,  when  they  are  in  the  pulpit,  take  good  heed  lest 
they  say  aught  to  the  people  which  may  give  rise  to  scandal 
and  not  (whereas  they  ought  to  incite  their  hearers  to  devout- 
ness)  provoke  them  to  indecent  laughter,  the  which '  nowa- 
days bringeth  the  things  of  the  faith  into  little  esteem.  I 
am  not  presently  concerned  to  speak  of  the  follies  which 
idiots  oftentimes  say  in  the  pulpit,  but  will  speak  of  those 
who  follow  indiscreetly  after  certain  fables  which  bring 
preachments  into  derision,  as  it  befell  Fra  Bartolommeo  da 
Feltro  in  Pavia,  according  to  that  which  I  heard  one  day 
told  of  Fra  Filippo  da  San  Colombano,  a  Minor  Brother 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who,  being  in  company  of  certain 
gentlemen  at  their*  place  of  the  Garden  in  Milan,  related 
the  thing  for  their  diversion,  as  it  happened  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  student  of  the  law  at  Pavia.  And  for  that 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  noted,  I  have  chosen  to  send  and  give 
it  to  you,  so  that,  we  being  of  one  blood,  you  may  eke  be 
a  sharer  in  my  novels.      Fare  you  well. 


1  i.e.  the  buffoonery  of  the  preaching  friars. 
*  i.e.  the  Franciscans'. 


2rf)e  St'xt^  Storg. 

FRA  BERNARDINO  DA  FELTRO,  SEEKING  TO 
SET  SAINT  FRANCIS  OVER  ALL  THE  OTHER 
SAINTS,  IS  CONFOUNDED  BY  A  STUDENT. 

You  must  know,  sirs,  that,  when  I  was  yet  a  student  and 
abode  at  Pavia  to  learn  the  civil  law,  Fra  Bernardino  da 
Feltro,  a  man  of  exceeding  consideration  in  our  order, 
preached  a  whole  year  long  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Pavia  to  as  great  a  concourse  as  was  ever  seen  in  that 
city.  He  had  preached  the  foregone  year  at  Brescia, 
where  he  had  let  publicly  burn  in  the  market-place  the 
false  tresses  which  the  women  wore  on  their  heads,  to 
enhance  their  native  beauty,  and  other  like  womanish 
vanities.  Moreover,  he  let  burn  all  such  copies  of  Martial's 
Epigrams  as  were  in  the  city  and  did  many  other  tilings 
worthy  of  memory.  Now,  being  in  the  pulpit  at  Pavia  on  the 
feast  day  of  our  Seraphic  Father  St.  Francis,  he  entered,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  upon  discourse 
of  the  many  virtues  of  that  saint  and  having  descanted 
tliereon  at  large  and  recounted  store  of  miracles  by  him 
wnnightcn  in  his  life  and  after  his  death,  ho  bestoweil 
on  liini  all  those  praises,  excellences  and  dignities  which 
lielioved  unto  the  sanctity  of  so  glorious  a  father.  And 
having,  by  most  efTcctual  arguments,  authorities  and  ex- 
amples, proved  that  he  was  full  of  all  the  Christian  graces 
and  was  allogelher  serai>liic  anil  alire  with  diarity,  iu- 
kindled  into  an  exceeding  fervour  and  said,  "  What  seal, 
now,  shall  we  assign  tiiee   in   heaven,   iinlic-st    (aliier   mine/ 


I  So 


Where  shall  we  set  ihee,  O  vessel  full  of  every  grace  ? 
What  place  shall  we  find  apt  unto  such  sanctity  ?  "  Then, 
beginning  with  the  virgins,  he  ascended  to  the  confessors, 
the  martyrs,  the  apostles,  to  Saint  John  Baptist  and  other 
prophets  and  patriarchs,  still  avouching  that  St.  Francis 
merited  a  more  honoured  place  than  they ;  after  which, 
raising  his  voice,  he  went  on  to  say,  "O  saint  truly  most 
glorious,  thou,  whom  thy  most  godly  gifts  and  singular 
merits  and  the  conformity  of  thy  life  unto  Christ  exalt 
and  uplift  over  all  the  other  saints,  what  place  shall  we 
find  sorting  with  such  excellence  ?  Tell  me,  my  brethren, 
where  shall  we  set  him  ?  Tell  me,  you,  gentlemen  students, 
who  are  of  exalted  understanding,  where  shall  we  place 
this  most  holy  saint?"  Whereupon  Messer  Paolo  Taegio, 
then  a  student  of  laws  and  nowadays  a  very  famous  doctor 
in  Milan,  who  was  seated  on  a  stool  overagainst  the  pulpit, 
being  weary  of  the  friar's  useless  and  indiscreet  babble 
and  belike  misdoubting  him  he  meant  to  put  St.  Francis 
above  or  at  the  least  on  a  level  with  the  Holy  Trinity, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  uplifting  his  settle  with  both  hands, 
said  so  loudly  that  he  was  heard  of  all  the  people,  "Father 
mine,  for  God's  sake,  give  yourself  no  more  pains  to  seek 
a  seat  for  St.  Francis ;  here  is  my  settle ;  put  him  thereon 
and  so  he  may  sit  down,  for  I  am  off. "  And  so,  departing, 
he  gave  occasion  unto  all  to  arise  also  and  depart  the 
church ;  wherefore  it  behoved  the  Feltrine  ^  come  down 
from  the  pulpit,  without  finding  a  place  for  his  saint, 
and  return,  all  crestfallen,  to  San  Giacomo.  And  indeed 
that  which  a  man  saith  in  the  pulpit  should  be  well  con- 
sidered, lest  indiscreet  preachments  bring  the  word  of  God 
into  derision. 

'  Native  of  Feltro  or  Feltre. 


TBanDello 

to  t\)Z  mo0t  illugtrfoug  ti^e  £ortJ  fHarqucss  ffiian 
3Laliob{c0  ^allabfcina. 

As  I  went  this  September  last  past  to  Bargone,  a  castle- 
wick  of  your  brother,  Signer  Manfredo,  on  some  affairs 
which  I  had  occasion  to  treat  with  the  Lady  Ginevra 
Bentivoglia,  your  sister-in-law,  I  found  myself  by  chance 
at  Corte  Maggiore,  unknowing  where  I  was,  and  as  I 
was  about  to  ask  a  countryman  of  the  name  of  the  place, 
you  at  that  moment  came  up,  on  your  return  from  hunting, 
and  would  have  me  ride  no  farther.  Nay,  it  sufficed  you 
not  to  keep  me  that  day  with  you  in  the  citadel,  but  you 
entertained  me  there  five  whole  days,  lavishing  on  me  such 
caresses  as  would  have  been  enough,  not  only  for  the  like 
of  me,  your  old  servant  and  familiar,  but  for  whatsoever 
great  gentleman.  I  will  not  presently  offer  to  rcct)imt  the 
various  sports  and  diversions  with  which  you  entertained 
us,  to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  all.  Now,  for  that 
in  princes'  houses  and  courts  there  are  slill  divers  sorts  anil 
conditions  of  men  and  all  cannot  be  alike  sagacious  ami 
well  advised,  your  lliml],  wlumi  sunie  call  I'olito'  and  others 

'  S|iiuic,  iLijiiui 
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Mosca,'  (albeit  meseemeth  he  should  rather  be  called  Ragno,^ 
for  that  he  hath  long  thin  legs  and  goeth  still  a-tiptoe,)  gave 
us  much  matter  for  laughter,  for  that,  abhorring  to  see  the 
least  hair  on  his  clothes  and  having  somewhat  still  cast 
on  him,  he  fell  into  such  a  choler  and  ruffled  it  with  such 
fierceness  and  bravado  that  whoso  knew  him  not  had  thought 
himself  in  the  hands  of  raging  Rodomont.^  Nevertheless, 
for  all  his  threats,  he  had  not  dared  to  strike  a  fly ;  nay, 
if  whatsoever  little  child  turned  upon  him,  he  had  fled  away 
like  a  wild  coney.  Messer  Giacomo  da  San  Secondo, 
(who,  being  a  most  excellent  musician,  kept  us  oftentimes 
merry  with  plaj-ing  and  singing,)  being  present  and  seeing 
Polito's  chafe,  told  a  story  to  the  purpose  of  those  who 
make  it  their  whole  study  to  keep  themselves  spruce  and 
you  then  said  to  me  that  this  would  sort  well  with  my  other 
novels ;  wherefore,  having  written  it,  I  have  willed  that 
it  be  yours  and  go  about  the  world  (an  indeed  it  ever  leave 
the  house)  with  your  name  in  its  forefront,  the  which  will, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  come  after  us,  be  a  very  manifest 
token  of  my  devotion  to  you.     Fare  you  well. 

*  Fly,  a  nickname  frequently  given  to  little  dapper  men,  who  take 
great  pains  to  keep  themselves  spruce,  a  fly  being  constantlj'  engaged 
in  cleaning  itself. 

2  Spider. 

3  The  well-known  character  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innanwrato. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  CLAD  ALL  IN  WHITE, 
ARE,  BY  WAY  OF  JEST,  BEFOULED  BY  A 
THIRD. 

The  sight  of  yonder  serving-man  of  yours,  who  showeth 
himself  so  curst  and  crabbed  in  speech  and  who  cannot 
brook  to  see  a  least  straw  on  his  clothes,  putteth  me 
in  mind  of  a  chance  which  befell  no  great  while  agone 
in  a  city  of  Lombardy,  and  which  since  you  pray  me 
tell  you,  I  will  very  gladly  obey  you.  There  were  two 
young  men  of  good  birth  enough,  who  savoured  some- 
what of  the  simpleton,  for  that  the  priest  who  baptized 
them  put  very  little  salt  in  their  mouths.  Being,  then, 
(as  it  is  used  to  say  of  such  in  Milan)  natives  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Simplician,  they  had,  for  the  likeness  of  their 
humours,  clapped  up  a  great  familiarity  and  still  went 
in  company  and  apparelled  after  one  same  fashion.  More- 
over, an  they  found  themselves  with  other  young  men, 
they  talked  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world  anil  ci)uld 
not  brook  that  otlier  than  they  should  speak  ;  nay,  often- 
times, they  interrupted  olliers'  discourse  without  the  least 
consideration,  and  if  they  chanced  to  have  mean  neigh- 
bours, they  did  nothing  but  vaunt  and  extol  their  own 
belongings,  so  that  lliey  were  wearisome  unto  whosoever 
hearkened  them  and  were  ill-seen  in  [ail|  company.  Now 
il    chanced   one  sunnnertiile  that  iliey   clad  lliem  in  while 


taffety  doul)lets  and  cassocks,  with  hosen  of  white  linen 
and  shoes  and  bonnets  of  white  velvet,  the  latter  being 
adorned  with  white  plumes.  In  this  accoutrement  they 
appeared  in  public  and  went  peacocking  it  at  a  foot-pace, 
casting  their  eyes  askance  in  every  direction  to  see  if 
any  viewed  them,  themseeming  all  must  needs  be  talking 
of  that  their  apparel.  Moreover,  when  they  came  in 
company  with  others,  they  still  fell  a-prating  thereof,  out 
of  all  season,  so  that  all  shunned  their  converse  as  most 
they  might,  themseeming  they  had  ever  in  their  ears, 
"View  me  this  galloon,  how  aptly  it  sitteth  upon  this 
doublet.  See  these  feathers,  how  fine  they  are  and  how 
they  stir  with  every  least  breath  of  air  and  keep  the 
goodliest  fluttering  in  the  world.  How  deem  you  of  these 
aglet-points  and  of  this  cunningly-wrought  bonnet -jewel  ? 
Certes,  all  is  of  a  piece  for  excellence,  and  I  warrant 
you  few,  except  ourselves,  could  so  well  have  accorded 
the  whole."  With  these  and  other  like  pratings  they  were 
irksome  unto  all. 

Now  there  was  a  young  man,  very  well  bred,  quick-witted 
and  well-advised,  to  whom  the  fashious  ways  of  these  two 
Ganymedes  were  marvellously  unpleasing  and  who  went 
still  casting  about  how  he  might  give  them  a  rap  and  rid 
the  general  ear  of  their  fashery,  and  accordingly,  having 
bethought  himself  of  a  device  to  that  end,  he  took  his 
measures  and  avvaited  an  occasion  of  putting  it  in  execution. 
It  was,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  summer  season ; 
wherefore,  having  noted  that  the  two  white  peacocks  passed 
well-nigh  every  evening  through  the  street  where  he  dwelt, 
(for  that  therenigh  abode  two  fair  damsels,  to  whom  they 
paid  their  court),  he  one  day  after  supper  posted  himself 
at  his  door,  to  take  the  fresh  air.  He  had  not  abidden  long 
when  up  came  the  two  amorists,  flaunting  it  as  usual,  where- 
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upon  he  accosted  them  and  taking  them  both  by  the  hand, 
said  to  them,  "  You  are  my  prisoners  and  shall  not  go  hence 
without  drinking  a  draught."  The  twain  accepted  his 
invitation  and  entered  the  house ;  where,  the  servants  offer- 
ing to  rinse  the  beakers,  "Nay,"  quoth  the  host,  "let  us 
go  down  to  the  cellar  to  drink  ;  we  shall  be  cooler  there," 
and  letting  kindle  a  torch,  for  that  the  hour  was  late  and 
the  cellar  dark,  carried  them  down  thither.  What  while 
the  beakers  were  washing,  the  three  young  men  fell  to 
walking  about  the  cellar,  which  was  very  great  and  spacious. 
Now  there  was  a  great  vessel  full  of  water,  which  the  host 
had  let  place  there  of  set  purpose  and  appointment ;  and 
for  that  it  seemed  of  such  bigness  that  a  man  might  not  raise 
it,  he  said  to  his  guests,  "  I  have  a  man  who  hoisteth  this 
vessel  on  his  shoulders  and  carrieth  it  aloft."  One  of  the 
Ganymedes,  who  thought  himself  mighty  lusty,  [put  his 
hand  to  the  vessel  and]  being  scarce  al)le  to  move  it,  said, 
"I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can  carry  such  a  weight. " 
"Ay  can  he,"  [replied  the  other]  and  so,  disputing  among 
themselves,  they  wagered  six  brace  of  partridges.  There- 
upon they  drank  and  presently  in  came  one,  whom  the  host 
had  bidden  to  that  end  and  who,  taking  uji  the  vessel, 
set  it  on  his  back.  The  host,  without  saying  aught, 
made  for  the  stair,  followed  l)y  the  serving-man  with  the 
torch  and  by  him  who  l)ore  the  vessel,  whilst  the  two  gallants 
came  after,  laugiiing.  The  stair  was  sleep  and  he  who  bore 
the  burden  went  very  slowly,  feigning  himself  over-laden. 
When  he  came  well-nigh  to  the  stairhead,  he  affected  to 
KtumJjle  against  somewhat  and  let  the  vessel  dasli  against 
the  wall,  so  that  tlie  contents  spurted  out  upon  the  two 
minions  and  jjedabbled  ihem  on  rare  wise,  he  lieing  careful 
wilhal  In  keep  liold  of  the  vessel,  for  that,  had  he  lei  it 
full    on    ihciij,    il    had    done    (itiierwhal    th.iii    iK'toui    their 
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clothes.  Now  the  water  that  was  therein  was  mingled  with 
ink  and  mud,  so  that  the  gallants,  who  were  before  white 
as  ermines,  showed  now  like  very  pards,  so  bedappled  were 
they  with  the  splashings  of  the  cask.  The  master  of  the 
house  feigned  to  be  sore  incensed  with  him  who  bore  the 
vessel  and  made  a  show  of  offering  to  beat  him ;  but  he 
took  to  his  heels,  whilst  the  two  youths  abode  with  the  loss 
and  the  flout,  it  behoving  them  provide  themselves  with 
other  clothes,  for  that  those  they  wore  were  all  marred. 


15antieUo 

t0  t])e  Et&ercnli  iFatfjcr  jFra  ©trolamo  Aidant 
Preacl^er  of  tfje  ©rtier.' 

The  reverend  father  Fra  Eustachio  Piatesio  of  Bologna, 
a  great  doctor  in  theology  and  very  eminent  in  the  study 
of  the  humanities,  was  used,  in  recreation-time  and  whiles 
as  he  rode  for  his  diversion,  after  lecturing  upon  theology 
or  philosophy,  to  have  still  some  pleasant  story  in  hand, 
wherewith  he  blithely  entertained  his  companions.  He 
was  a  good  and  facetious  talker,  so  that,  whenassoever  we 
went  a-riding,  he  diverted  us  a  good  while  with  one  of  his 
novels.  Now  it  remembercth  me,  once  amongst  other 
times,  vvhenas  we  were  all  at  Poggio  Reale,  without  the 
city  of  Naples,  with  my  uncle  of  pious  memory,  Messcr 
Vinccnzo  Bandello,  General  of  the  whole  order, — it  rc- 
memi)ereth  me,  I  say,  that,  what  while  my  said  uncle 
walked  to  and  fro  with  Messer  liarnaha  da  Salerno, 
Inquisitor-General  of  the  kingdom,*  we  others  being  all 
seated  in  those  delightsome  gardens,  Piatesio  related  a 
merry  story,  which  greatly  pleased  us  all  and  which,  on 
my  return  to  Naples,  I  wrote  down,  mesceming  it  ileserveil 
to  be  consecrated  to  posterity.     Now,  since  I  am   in   act 


I  />.  that  iifSt.  Duiuiiiiik,  to  wlii.li  It.iiiiMI.,  liiiiiM'irU'loiiKoil. 
«   Najilui. 
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to  collect  my  novels  [for  publication],  I  give  you  this, 
in  fulfilment  of  that  which  I  promised  you  aforetime,  when 
we  were  a-pleasuring  at  the  castle  of  your  lord  father. 
I  know  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  my  compositions 
being  ever  dear  to  you ;  and  do  you  now  in  return  let 
me  see  something  of  your  own,  whether  Latin  or  Italian. 
Fare  you  well. 


THE  SHREWD  DEVICE  OF  AN  EMINENT 
PREACHER  TO  CONFUTE  AN  OUTRAGEOUS 
LIE  OF  ANOTHER  PREACHER. 

We  are  come,  most  reverend  fathers,  to  this  delight- 
some place,  to  enjoy  the  fragrant  and  dulcet  coolness  of 
the  air  beside  this  limpid  rill,  where,  seated  as  we  are 
upon  this  velvet  turf,  dappled  with  so  many  kinds  of 
colours,  as  well  of  the  flowers  that  it  produceth  as  also 
of  those  fallen  from  yonder  orange,  lemon  and  pomecitron 
trees  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  methinketh  it  will  be 
no  other  than  well  to  entertain  ourselves  with  some  honest 
and  pleasant  discourse.  And  what  while  our  most  reverend 
general  walketh  with  the  inquisitor  under  yonder  grateful 
shades,  meseemeth  we  ought  not  to  play  the  mute,  lest 
sleep  should  lightly  close  our  eyes ;  wherefore,  since 
none  of  you  hath  a  mind  to  talk,  I  will  entertain  you 
awhile  with  a  merry  story.  You  all  know  that  our 
order,  in  the  matter  of  the  conception  of  the  glorious 
queen  of  heaven,  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  ensueth 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  of  the  pious  doctors 
of  the  Church,  as  the  father-general    hath  most  learnedly 
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collated'  in  his  book  of  the  Conception,  whereas  he  proveth 
our  opinion  to  be  orthodox  with  more  than  four  hundred 
authorities  and  many  arguments,  founded  as  well  upon 
Holy  Writ  as  upon  the  writings  of  the  pious  Fathers;- 
but  the  friars  of  St.  Francis  (I  mean  of  our  day)  are 
of  another  way  of  thinking.  Wherefore,  whenas  I  was 
a  very  young  lad,  a  minor  friar,  who  must  have  studied 
history  in  Mother  Goose's  Tales '^  and  Bucolics  in  the 
kitchen  upon  a  melon, ^  declared  publicly,  whilst  preach- 
at  Faenza,  that  one  of  the  popes,  to  determine  that  con- 
troversy,* appointed  both  orders  to  hold  their  chapters- 
general  at  Rome  and  to  bring  thither  their  most 
erudite  brethren  to  argue  the  question  before  him- 
self and  all  the  cardinals,  so  an  authoritative  declaration 
might  be  made  on  the  matter.  This  great  chronologist 
said,  then,  that  the  Franciscans  brought  thither  the 
subtle  doctor  Scotto  *  and  the  Dominicans  Fra  Tommaso 
d 'Aquino,^  in  whose  learning  they  much  trusted  ;  and  the 
question  being  argued  between  these  twain  in  the  pope's 
presence,  .Scotto  advanced  certain  arginnents,  which  Aqui- 
nas' might  nowise  avail  to  refute;  whereupon  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  gave  definitive  judgment  .igainst  the 
preaching  friars."  And  upon  this  his  fable  the  Minor 
Brother  said  a  thousand  extravagances,  like  an  ignoramus 

>  RicoUo. 

*  Lit.  "The  Clironicli!  of  I'VilIics  "  (!■"  Ctonica  iirtle  Folr). 

'  I  need  hardly  remind  the  re.'tdi-r  that  the  melon  Is  with  the 
Italians  a  favourite  emblem  or  ayinbi>l  of  stupidity  and  iluwnisb 
dulness. 

♦  i>.  anent  the  Immarulatr  Conception. 

*  I.e.  I)uns  Scotuii. 

1  i.e.  .St.  '1  liomaa  A(|iiinas. 
'  I,at.  for  niitivn  of  Aijuino, 

•  />.  the  I  'ominii'uns. 
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as  he  was.  There  was  then  preaching  at  our  Convent 
of  San  Andrea  in  Faenza  Fra  Tommaso  Donate,  a  patri- 
cian of  Venice  and  a  very  learned,  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  who  was  for  his  learning  and  integrity  of  life 
made  Patriarch  of  Venice  and  methinketh  yet  liveth.  He, 
hearing  what  the  sandalier  ^  had  preached  on  the  Feast 
Day  of  the  Conception,  abode  very  dubious  of  that  which 
was  to  do.  He  knew  well  enough  that,  when  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  died,  Scotto  was  not  yet  born ;  ^  but  himseemed 
unmeet  to  bring  the  chronicles  into  the  pulpit  and  prove 
the  Franciscan  a  liar  on  historical  evidence,  and  withal  it 
irked  him  that  the  Faentines^  should  abide  with  so  lying 
a  fable  in  their  heads ;  wherefore  he  cast  about  for  a 
means  whereby  he  might  confute  so  manifest  a  falsehood. 
After  he  had  racked  his  brains  awhile,  he  bethought 
him  of  a  fable  far  subtler  and  more  plausible  than  the 
Franciscan's  lie  and  concluding  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  assail  the  latter  with  those  same  arms  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  field  against  St.  Thomas,  re- 
solved to  rout  his  adversary  by  means  of  an  ingenious  and 
pleasant  (though  false)  invention.  Accordingly  he  made  shift 
to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  townsfolk  and  populace  of 
Faenza  particularly  invited  for  the  ensuing  Sunday,  for 
that  he  was  to  say  certain  very  marvellous  and  delectable 
things. 

The  day  come,  all  Faenza  flocked  to  the  preachment  and 
Fra  Tommaso,  mounting  the  pulpit,  briefly  expounded  the 

1  Zoccolantc,  a  name  given  to  the  Franciscans  from  the  sandals 
or  clogs  {zoccoli)  they  wore,  even  as  they  were  called  "cordeliers" 
{cordiglieri)  from  their  rope-girdles  {cordigli). 

*  This  is  not  quite  correct.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  7th  March, 
1274,  whilst  Scotus  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1265. 

3  i.e.  inhabitants  of  Faenza. 


Evangel  for  the  day,  then  said,  "  Faentincs  mine  the 
Franciscan  preaching  father  preached  last  Lady  Day,  as 
many  of  you  know,  that  Scotto  confounded  Saint  Thomas 
at  Rome  in  argument  anent  the  Conception  and  that  the 
Pope  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  his  order  ;  which  being 
repeated  to  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  far  and  away  mistaken 
and  that  he  had  studied  ill.  Whereupon  I  proceeded  to 
turn  over  and  read  the  true  chronicles,  wherein  all  the 
disputations  erst  made  anent  whatsoever  matter  are  recorded, 
and  turned  and  read  to  such  purpose  that  I  found  where 
Scotto  disputed  with  Saint  Thomas.  I  read  the  whole  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  word  for  word,  and  found  altogether 
the  contrary  of  that  which  the  Franciscan  preached  to  you ; 
indeed  I  marvel  amain  how  he  can  have  dared  to  preach 
so  manifest  a  falsehood  in  this  your  magnificent  city,  and 
so  that  you  may  know  how  this  disputation  was  holden, 
hearken  to  me  and  I  will  punctually  tell  you  all.  You 
must  know,  then,  that,  the  minor  friars  and  the  brethren 
of  our  order  being  congregated  in  chapter-general  at  Rome 
and  Scotto  and  Thomas  disputing,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  cardinals,  Scotto,  to  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ,  the  declarations  of  the  Councils-General  and 
the  arguments  of  so  many  notable  and  pious  doctors,  alleged 
against  him  by  St.  Thomas,  could  answer  nought  that  availcil 
and  abode  confcnmded.  The  pope  would  have  had  other 
Minor  Brethren  come  forward  ;  but,  when  Scotto  sufficed 
not  to  answer,  who  had  dared  to  put  himself  forward  ? 
Wherefore  the  Holy  Father  gave  them  to  understanil  that, 
at  the  first  consistory  he  should  hold,  he  meant  to  publish 
a  bull  in  favour  of  the  I'reaching  Order.  Some  thirty  of 
the  Franciscans,  unable  to  brook  this,  conspired  logetiier 
to  assassinate  the  pope,  who  abode  not  under  such  guaril 
as   is  kept    nowadays,  and  accDrdiiiniy,  enlciiiig  the  palace 
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one  night  by  stealth,  they  made  their  way,  unobserved,  to 
the  papal  chamber  ;  where,  as  they  sought  to  open  the  door 
with  their  counterfeit  keys,  they  were  heard  by  the  chamber- 
lains, who  began  to  cry  out,  "  Thieves  !  Thieves  !  To  arms  ! 
To  arms  ! "  Whilst  the  pope  made  his  escape  by  the  rear 
issue  and  took  refuge  in  the  Castle.^  There  ran  many  to 
the  outcry,  soldiers  as  well  as  others,  so  that  the  friars  were 
well-nigh  all  taken  and  confessing  that  they  came  thither 
to  assassinate  the  pope,  were  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
The  pope  was  urgently  supplicated  not  to  put  such  a  shame 
upon  so  great  an  order ;  wherefore,  moved  to  pity,  he 
caused  them  all  come  before  him  and  said  to  them,  "  I 
grant  you  your  lives,  but  will  have  you  henceforth  wear 
a  rope  girded  about  you,  so  that,  an  you  fall  again  into 
a  like  misdeed,  there  may  be  no  need  to  seek  ropes  to  hang 
you.  Moreover,  you  shall  no  more  touch  monies,  so  you 
may  not  again  avail  to  debauch  any  withal,  for  meseemeth 
impossible  but  you  must  have  corrupted  some  of  my  house- 
hold ;  and  to  boot,  you  shall  wear  clogs  or  sandals  of  wood, 
so  you  may  be  heard  whenas  you  go  about."  For  you 
must  know,  Faentines  mine,  that  their  founder  St.  Francis 
forbade  them  not  in  his  rule  to  touch  monies  and  still  less 
did  he  bid  them  wear  clogs. " 

Now  there  were  sundry  minor  brethren  present  at  this 
preachment,  to  whom  Fra  Tommaso  turned  and  said, 
smiling,  ' '  Fathers  mine,  you  have  heard  my  story ;  go  and 
tell  your  preacher  that,  whenassoever  he  shall  prove  to  me 
that  Scotto  ever  (I  will  not  say  disputed  with,  but)  saw  St. 
Thomas,  I  bind  myself  to  show  him  altogether  the  contrary 
of  that  which  he  hath  falsely  preached."  This  said,  he 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

I  OfSt.  Angclo. 
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By  this  sermon  it  was  holden  among  men  of  judgment  that 
Fra  Tommaso,  albeit  he  had  caustically  rallied  the  Francis- 
can's ignorance,  had  withal  entreated  him  according  to 
his  desert  and  had  very  handsomely  exposed  the  shallow- 
ness and  witlessness  of  this  fellow,  who  had  found  in  the 
meat-pipkin  that  Scotto  was  of  Aquinas  his  time,  it  being 
withal  certain  that  the  former  was  not  born  till  after  the 
death  of  Saint  Thomas,  whose  works  he  did  his  utmost 
to  impugn  ;  but  after  him  came  Capreolo  Tolosano,^  who 
most  learnedly  refuted  his  arguments  ;  whence  arose  the 
proverbial  saying,  "Except  he  had  scalded*  Scotto,  as 
men  do  prunes,  Capreolo  had  not  leapt  like  a  lively 
agile  kid,"' 

1  Jean  Capreole  of  Toulouse,  a  Dominican  monk  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  wrote  a  defence  of  St.  Thomas. 

*  Scottato. 

'  Capretto.  A  play,  of  course,  upon  the  two  names,  Scotto  and 
Capreolo. 


>i 


TBantiello 

to  Signor  ^h'a  Sartirana. 

A  marvellous  thing  is  the  prick  of  shame,  whenas  it 
toucheth  to  the  quick  a  person  who  feareth  dishonour ; 
nay,  we  oftentimes  see  men,  who,  falling  into  some  shame- 
ful error,  have  been  unable  to  brook  the  sight  of  other 
men  and  overcome  with  extreme  chagrin,  have  for  lesser 
ill  elected  death.  And  this  much  lightlier  betideth  with 
women,  for  that  their  sex  is  feebler  than  ours  and  that 
they  commonly  fear  shame  more  than  men.  There  were 
[the  other  day]  many  good  men  and  true  in  the  delight- 
some garden  of  Messer  Ambrogio,  a  patrician  of  Milan 
and  a  man  famous  for  letters  and  integrity  of  life,  and 
we  discoursed  of  a  poor  youth,  who  had  lately  hanged 
himself  in  Porta  Orientale,  I  know  not  why.  Thereupon 
our  most  learned  Messer  Antonio  Tanzio  told  a  story  [of 
a  case]  befallen  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  which 
I  have  written  down  and  given  to  you,  so  you  may  know 
that  I  am  mindful  of  you.  Moreover,  it  having  been  told 
in  your  cousin  Messer  Ambrogio's  goodliest  garden,  what 
time  he  was  from  home,  be  pleased  to  impart  this  novel 
to  him,  as  well  because  he  loveth  me  greatly  as  also 
because  he  is  a  man  of  good  letters  and  a  debonair  as 
any  I  know  in  Milan ;  wherefore  I  know  he  will  have 
pleasure  in  seeing  it,  not  that  there  is  aught  therein  of 
his  goodly  wit,  but  that  it  is  of  my  writing.     Fare  you  well. 


E^t  Nintlj  Storg. 

LEONZIO  OF  CASTRIGNANO  LOVETH  NEERA 
AND  AFTER  FORSAKETH  HER;  WHERE- 
UPON SHE  DROWNETH  HERSELF  IN  A 
WELL. 

There  was,  in  the  province  of  Otranto,  at  a  hamlet 
called  by  the  country-folk  Castrignano, — no  great  while 
after  the  glorious  victory  by  which  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, expelled  the  Turks,  who  had  seized  upon  the  city 
of  Otranto,  from  the  kingdom,' — a  very  fair  and  engaging 
damsel,  but  born  of  mean  parents,  whose  name  was  Neera. 
Of  her  a  rich  and  noble  youth  of  those  parts,  overcome 
with  her  charms,  became  enamoured,  and  for  that  he  was 
well  provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune  and  being  father- 
less, spent  lavishly,  he  had  the  utmost  commodity  to 
bespeak  her  and  possess  her  of  his  love ;  but  she,  being 
discreet  and  high-minded  and  knowing  the  youth,  whose 
name  was  Leonzio,  to  l)e  of  the  first  families  of  the  place 
and  herself  of  mean  birth  and  no  niatch  for  him,  gave 
no  great  heed  to  his  letters  and  messages.  Withal,  Leonzio, 
who  was  all  afire  and  wouUl  fain  have  come  to  love's  con- 
clusion, ceased  not  to  essay  her  wilii  letters  anil  messages, 
daily  beseeching  her  to  have  compassion  on  him  and 
prnniising  her   to   love    her  always   and    never    to    al>aiidon 

'   .Naplm. 
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her.  Herseemed,  indeed,  he  was  worthy  to  be  loved ; 
nevertheless,  knowing  him  rich,  she  sore  misdoubted  her 
lest,  whenas  he  should  have  had  his  will  of  her,  he  should 
abandon  her  and  turn  his  love  elsewhither,  and  accordingly 
she  nowise  returned  him  a  favourable  answer,  but  showed 
herself  ever  dourer  and  more  inflexible.  Her  obduracy  but 
inflamed  the  youth's  passion  and  he  resolved  to  compass 
his  desire  at  whatsoever  cost.  Accordingly,  seeking  out 
a  crafty  old  woman,  he  sent  her  to  Neera,  with  whom 
she  knew  to  say  and  do  so  much  that  she  persuaded  her 
to  turn  her  mind  to  Leonzio  and  little  by  little  to  love 
him ;  and  so,  in  course  of  time,  he  contrived,  by  means 
of  the  wily  crone,  to  have  speech  of  the  damsel,  who,  for 
all  she  wished  him  well,  would  nowise  yield  herself  to 
him,  except  he  promised  her,  in  the  old  woman's  presence, 
to  take  her  to  wife.  Indeed,  she  was  ill  ad\ased,  for  that 
she  should  rather  have  caused  him  marry  her  and  not 
have  trusted  to  the  mere  pledge  of  her  wily  lover,  who, 
to  gain  his  intent,  made  her  a  thousand  promises.  But 
we  daily  see  poor  women  without  end  (poor,  I  mean,  in 
counsel  and  prudence)  abide  thus  deceived,  for  that  lovers 
promise  lavishly,  so  but  they  may  have  that  which  they 
seek. 

Now  Leonzio,  having  many  a  time  amorously  lain  with 
Neera  and  consorted  so  familiarly  with  her  that  they  were 
holden  throughout  the  hamlet  for  husband  and  wife,  fell 
in  love  with  another  damsel  and  she  pleasing  him  more 
than  Neera,  he  began  to  neglect  the  latter ;  whereof  she 
abode  infinitely  disconsolate,  unknowing  how  she  should 
do  to  regain  her  lover.  He  little  by  little  forgot  her 
altogether  and  unmindful  of  his  promises,  became  so 
enamoured  of  the  other  damsel  that  he  publicly  espoused 
her  and   carried   her  home   to   his   house ;   the  which  was 
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a  sore  affront  for  Neera,  it  being  known  throughout  the 
place  that  he  had  taken  amorous  pleasure  of  her.  The 
poor  damsel  bewept  her  mischance  amain,  bewailing  her- 
self without  end  thereof,  and  abode  at  home  many  days, 
well-nigh  distraught.  Awhile  thereafter,  she  chancing  to 
be  seated  one  holiday  before  the  house  in  company  of 
many  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  usance  is, 
and  it  being  spoken  of  many  things,  it  seemeth  one  of 
them  gainsaid  Neera  of  I  know  not  what ;  whereupon 
she,  somewhat  angered,  answered  her  in  a  loud  voice  and 
one  thing  leading  to  another,  they  came  to  high  words 
together.  The  other,  who  carried  not  a-crupper,^  arose 
and  setting  her  hands  on  her  hips,  said  to  Neera,  with 
exceeding  great  choler,  "Begone,  begone  to  the  stews, 
shameless  strumpet  that  thou  art !  Marry,  Leonzio  hath 
used  thee  as  thou  deservest.  Thinkest  thou  the  whole 
castlewick  knoweth  not  thou  hast  been  his  doxy  and  art 
not  ashamed  to  show  thy  face  among  honest  women  ? " 
At  this  speech,  the  hapless  Neera,  without  answering  a 
word,  rose  up  from  the  company  and  casting  herself  head- 
long into  a  deep  well  which  was  there,  was  straightway 
drowned.  The  neighbours  flocked  to  the  noise  and  seek- 
ing to  give  her  aid,  after  great  toil,  drew  her  forth  of 
the  well,  dead. 


'  Non  poriava  di groppa,  i.e.  was  not  long-sufTeriinj,  was  quick  to 
take  uffencu,  to  give  as  guud  as  she  gut. 


TBantiello 

to  tf)e  rc&crmtj  m\b  Icanu'O    father  Jra  Ecanbro 
^licrto  of  Bolocjna  ^readjcr  of  t^z  ©xtitx. 

Many  a  time,  Leandro  mine,  whenas  you  were  in  Milan, 
have  we  devised  of  the  ignorance  of  certain  folk  who  in 
the  public  pulpits  preach  many  things  out  of  all  reason, 
and  especially  of  those  who  seek  with  feigned  miracles 
to  excite  their  hearers  to  devotion.  Such  men  pretend 
with  their  meagre  figments  to  confirm  the  things  pre- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  Faith  and  sealed  with  the  blood 
and  testimony  of  so  many  glorious  martyrs  and  perceive 
not  that  they  study  with  a  tiny  taper  to  add  light  and 
heat  to  the  sun.  And  for  that  the  Christian  religion 
hath  no  need  of  lies,  being  true  and  catholic,  it  was 
by  the  last  Lateran  Council,  begim  under  Julius  II. 
and  ended  under  Leo  X.,  expressly  forbidden  that  any, 
of  what  degree  soever  he  were,  should  presume  to  preach 
these  chimerical  inventions  of  false  miracles ;  the  which 
in  truth  was  most  piously  done.  Now  it  is  no  great 
while  since  it  was  discoursed  of  this  matter  in  the  garden 
of  Le  Grazie,^  where  Fra  Salvestro  Prierio,  Master  of 
the   Sacred   Palace,^  was  present,  being  come  from  Rome 

1    The    well-known    Dominican    Convent    (Nostra    Dama    delle 
Grazie)  at  Milan,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  our  author. 
*  I.e.  Intendant  of  the  Vatican. 
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to  Milan,  as  also  was  Messer  Francesco  Mantegazzo,  a 
patrician  of  Milan  and  a  man  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
and  some  said  that  the  errors  sown  by  Martin  Luther 
had  in  great  part  arisen  from  the  indiscreet  superstition 
of  many  friars  and  the  avaricious  greed  of  certain  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  from  the  scant  provision  which  had 
in  the  beginning  been  made  therefor.'  Each  having  said 
that  which  seemed  to  him  most  to  the  purpose,  the 
worshipful  Mantegazzo  turned  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  and  craving  leave  to  speak,  related  a  story  on  the 
subject,  which  made  us  all  laugh.  I  was  present  at  his 
discourse  and  meseemed  the  story  was  worthy  of  record  ; 
wherefore  I  wrote  it  down  then  and  there  and  a  Bolo- 
gnese  making  a  principal  figure  therein,  I  bethought  me 
of  yourself  to  whom  it  should  justly  be  dedicated,  you 
having  been  born  at  Bologna  of  a  worshipful  and  ancient 
family  and  being  engaged  in  writing  the  annals  of  the 
city  from  day  to  day,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  works 
which  you  have  in  hand.  This  story,  then,  I  send  and 
give  you  in  witness  of  our  mutual  good  will.  Fare  you 
well. 

'  i.e.  the  scant  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines. 


A  GOODLY  DEVICE  TO  CONFUTE  THE  INDIS- 
CREET ZEAL  OF  CERTAIN  IGNORANT 
FRIARS. 

I  mean,  reverend  father  mine,  to  tell  you  a  short  story, 
to  the  purpose  of  that  whereof  it  hath  been  spoken,  so  you 
may  see  what  evil  is  done  by  those  who,  neglecting  the  Holy 
Evangel,  preach  cock-and-bull  stories  in  the  pulpit,  whereas 
our  Saviour  bade  His  disciples,  "Go  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature."  What  time  I  was  yet  very  young,  a 
Minor  Brother  from  the  Marches  ^  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
of  this  our  city  of  Milan  to  an  incredible  concourse  of  men 
and  women  of  every  sort  and  said  whiles  in  the  pulpit  that 
Saint  Francis  had  gotten  of  God  a  great  privilege  for  all 
who  wore  the  rope-girdle  in  life,  to  wit,  that  they  went 
not  to  hell  when  they  died,  but  passed,  according  to  their 
sins,  into  purgatory,  whither  the  said  Saint  descended  once 
a  year  and  let  down  his  girdle,  whereon  all  the  souls  which 
had  worn  it  on  life  laid  hold  and  were  taken  up  of  him 
into  heaven ;  nay,  so  featly  did  he  contrive  to  colour  and 
adorn  this  fable  that  there  was  none  but  girt  himself  with 
the  cord  and  I  myself,  not  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest,  fell 
to  wearing  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Lenten  season  in 
which  the  Marchegan  preached,  the  plague  began  to  wax 

'  Of  Ancona. 


in  the  city  and  speedily  made  very  great  progress,  so  that 
between  April  and  October  the  officers  of  health  reported 
some  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons  to  have 
died  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
stringent  measures  taken  for  the  purification  of  the  city, 
the  pest  was  at  last  quelled  ;  whereupon  Fra  Girolamo 
Albertuzzo  of  Bologria,  surnamed  II  Borsello,  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  learned,  eloquent  and  full  of  unction  in  his 
sermons,  was  sent  by  our  superiors  to  preach  the  following 
Lent  in  the  Cathedral.  He  understood,  how  I  know  not, 
that  which  the  Marchegan  had  preached  of  the  rope-girdle 
and  marvelling  sore  at  such  an  extravagance,  determined 
to  rid  the  Milanese  of  so  fond  a  belief  nor  awaited  otherwhat 
than  an  apt  occasion.  It  chanced  that,  as  he  preached  one 
Sunday  after  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  certain  jubilees^  in 
behalf  of  the  Great  Spital,  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza,  then 
governor  of  his  nephew,  was  present  at  the  preachment, 
with  all  the  court  and  nobility  of  Milan,  so  that  the 
Cathedral  (though  you  know  how  large  and  spacious  it  is) 
was  altogether  filled.  Borsello,  himseeming  an  excellent 
occasion  offered  for  what  he  thought  to  do,  after  he  had 
commended  the  said  jubilees  amain,  turned  to  the  duke 
and  said  to  him,  "  This  many  a  day,  most  excellent  sir, 
have  I  had  ill  news  to  give  your  people  of  Milan,  but 
have  tarried  till  now,  for  that  it  irketh  me  to  afllict  any ; 
algates,  the  thing  being  of  the  utmost  importance  anil 
growing  worse,  the  longer  silence  is  kejit  thereof,  I  have 
(Iflcrniincd  to  discharge  me  of  my  burtiien  in  your  presence." 
Ikrcwilh  he  proceeded  to  tell  that  which  had  been  re|H)rted 


'  A  jiil)ilci)  U  .-i  rtiiirch  festival  iliirin^  which  plenary  inilulcenci 
am  oifrrril  to  all  whii  ih)  iiTtaiii  (ticsi  rihi'il  arts  i)l  ticviition  i 
I  haiity,  liric  |ireHiiiiial>ly  alliiH)(>vin){  tn  the  hii»|iit.il. 


to  him  of  the  Marchegan  and  added,  "  Hearing,  my  lord,  so 
excellent  a  privilege  of  the  rope-girdle,  I  had  bethought  me 
to  send  to  Rome  and  obtain  the  pope's  brief  and  dispensation, 
licensing  me  to  wear  that  blessed  girdle,  albeit  I  am  a 
brother  of  Saint  Dominick  ;  but,  one  night,  as  I  was  at  my 
orisons,  an  angel  appeared  to  me  and  said,  '  Borsello,  come 
with  me.'  Accordingly  I  went  with  him  not  very  far  and 
felt  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth  tremble  and  shake  with 
a  great  noise ;  and  presently,  behold,  I  saw  it  open  before 
my  feet,  leaving  a  deep  and  wide  gulf.  I  bent  down,  by 
commandment  of  the  angel,  and  looking  therein,  saw 
purgatory  open  and  the  souls  in  purging  in  that  penitential 
fire ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  I  saw  Saint  P^rancis  descend  from 
heaven  with  his  rope-girdle  in  his  hand.  You  know,  my 
lord,  that  in  the  past  pestilence  there  died  thousands  of 
persons,  of  whom  the  most  part,  for  the  Marchegan's 
preachments,  girded  themselves  with  the  rope  ;  wherefore 
Saint  Francis  found  purgatory  much  fuller  than  of  wont. 
Accordingly  he  let  down  the  girdle,  to  which  so  many  souls 
clung  that,  being  unable  to  support  the  weight  which  dragged 
him  down  and  feeling  his  hand  already  afire,  the  blessed 
father,  not  to  fall  headlong  into  that  fiery  torment  and  make 
undeserved  assay  of  such  cruel  pains,  relaxed  his  hold  and 
let  the  girdle  drop,  souls  and  all,  into  the  fire ;  where  it 
was  forthright  consumed  by  the  devouring  flames  like  a  dry 
straw.  The  angel,  thereupon,  charging  me  announce  to  my 
credulous  Ambrosians  ^  the  case  as  it  had  befallen  and  give 
them  to  understand  that  Saint  Francis  his  rope  is  no  longer 
extant,   I  have  chosen,  most  excellent  sir,  to  set  forth  the 


1  The  term  "  Ambrosians  "  is  generally  applied  to  the  Puritan  sect 
which  followed  the  teachings  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  reforming  bishop  of 
Milan.     Here  it  seems  to  mean  the  Milanese  in  general. 
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whole  to  the  people  in  your  presence,  so  that  all  may 
be  undeceived  and  made  aware  of  the  error  wherein  they 
were  involved."  Thereupon  the  fluent  and  fertilejBorsello 
proceeded  to  rebuke  those  foolish  superstitions,  nay,' rather 
harmful  and  noxious  conceits,  and  said  many  ^goodly  and 
useful  things,  manifesting  unto  all,  with  most  evident 
arguments,  that,  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  sufticeth 
not  to  be  white,  brown,  black,  blue  or  whatsoever^  other 
colour,  but  it  behoveth  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  Eternal 
and  have  His  grace,  without  which  none  can  do  aught 
good  or  deserving  of  life  everlasting;  nay,  the" ingenious 
and  eloquent  preacher  spoke  to  such  purpose  and  said 
such  goodly  things  and  so  vehemently  impressed  his  pious 
words  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  that  well-nigh  all, 
as  well  men  as  women,  who  wore  the  rope-girdle,  put  it 
off,  acknowledging  the  error  wherein  they  had  been  thitherto 
sunken ;  wherefore,  the  fruitful  and  wholesome  semion 
ended  and  the  people  having  departed  the  church,  more 
than  seven  thousand  rope-girdles  were  found  fallen  on  the 
floor ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  myself  was  one  of  those 
who  ungirt  themselves  and  cast  their  girdles  on  the  ground, 
meseeming  Fra  (Jirolamo  had  opened  our  eyes  to  know 
tlie  truth.  Duke  Lodovico  and  all  his  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  indeed  the  most  ])art  of  the  listeners  abode  excellent 
well  satisfied  and  it  was  deemed  of  the  wise  that  Horsello 
had  shown  good  judgment  and  had  done  prudently  to  make 
mock  of  the  su|)erstitious  inventions  of  those  who  think  to 
i)e  saved  by  clothing  themselves  in  such  ami  such  a  colour 
or  girding  themselves  with  the  rope-girdle  or  the  leather 
surcingle,  instead  of  doing  works  of  iliaiily  and  obeying 
ihu  conunandments  of  Christ. 


'Bannello 

to  Signer  Giason  iHai'no'  ©ranti  fHonard^  of 
t]}t  3Latos. 

There  being  nothing  more  certain  unto  man,  what  while 
he  liveth  in  this  world,  than  death  nor  more  uncertain  than 
the  time  and  manner  thereof,  meseemeth  a  marvellous  thing 
that  this  it  is  whereunto  less  thought  is  commonly  taken 
than  unto  whatsoever  else.  I  say  not  indeed  that  it  behoveth 
us  keep  our  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  the  bitterness 
of  death,  for  that  I  would  not  so  severely  constrain  any; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  were  of  the  utmost  profit  unto 
every  one  of  whatsoever  condition  to  bethink  himself  often 
that  he  is  a  man  and  consequently  mortal.  I  would  not, 
indeed,  have  us  presently  enter  upon  discourse  of  things 
sacred,  citing  the  sajdng  of  Holy  Writ,  ' '  Remember  the 
end  of  thy  life,  which  is  death,  and  thou  shalt  not  sin 
eternally ; "  and  still  less  would  I  recall  the  admonition 
of  the  pious  doctor  who  saith,  "He  lightly  contemneth 
all  things  who  bethinketh  him  that  he  must  die  ;  "  nay, 
putting  aside  the  health  and  profit  of  the  soul,  I  will  that 
we  speak  politickly^  and  consider  of  how  much  utility  and 
profit  it  were  unto  whatsoever  person  to  have  often  before 

1  Maino  of  Pesaro,  one  of  tbe  most   celebrated  jurisconsults  of 
his  time. 
*  Politicarnente,  i.e.  from  the  point  of  view  of  worldly  expediency. 
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his  eyes  the  fear  and  horror  of  death,  [bethinking  himself] 
that  he  cannot  avail  to  know  the  time  nor  the  place  in 
which  he  is  to  end  his  days  nor  by  what  manner  of  death 
he  is  to  pass  into  the  other  life  and  that  belike,  within  the 
hour,  some  strange  chance  (of  the  many  and  various  which 
are  still  in  wait  for  us)  may  lightly  befall  to  sunder  his 
vital  thread  and  turn  him  from  a  man  into  a  frightful  corpse. 
Oh,  how  profitable  were  such  thought-taking  unto  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  !  Think  you,  if  the  great  and  those 
who  so  lightly,  scorning  all  laws  human  and  divine,  harry 
these  and  those,  took  thought  unto  death,  that  they  would 
commit  so  many  errors  and  that  they  would  not  oftentimes 
bridle  their  disorderly  appetites?  For  that,  even  if  a 
man  be  of  that  reprobate  sect  which  holdeth  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  our  soul  and  that  of  the  beasts 
without  reason  and  that  the  end  of  the  one  and  the  other 
is  the  same,  he  should  nevertheless  live  politickly  and  leave 
a  good  repute  of  himself  Moreover,  if  rogues  and  ruffians 
and  those  who  abide  without  cease  in  lewd  and  wicked 
works  were  to  remember  them  of  the  gallows,  the  axe, 
the  stake  and  the  many  other  punishments  which  the  laws 
have  ordained  unto  evil-doers,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  not  be  so  prom]H  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  many 
abominations  which  they  do  all  day  long ;  whence  it  would 
ensue  that  human  life  were  far  more  Irancjuil  than  it  is 
and  the  much  bejiraised  (and  of  us  never  seen)  age  of  gold 
would  return  fur  these  our  times  ;  but,  for  that  men  consider 
everything  raliier  than  their  end  and  think  to  abide  still 
here  below,  there  betide  the  many  evils  which  we  see  every 
(lay.  It  being  reasoned  the  other  day  nf  lliis  matter  hero 
in  Milan  in  the  palace  of  the  most  illustriuus  and  reverend 
Signor  I'ederico  Sanseverino,  ("ardinal  of  Holy  Cliurih, 
what  lime  he  let  cut  out  of  hi.s  lilnddur  a  stone  of  mnrvcilous 
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bigness,  a  Navarrese  his  chamberlain,  by  name  Enrico 
Nieto,  related  the  cruel  death  of  a  King  of  Navarre,  which 
meseemed  was  of  a  sort  never  before  heard  ;  wherefore  I 
wrote  it  down  forthright  and  added  it  to  the  number  of 
my  novels.  Then,  remembering  me  that,  when  I  was  late 
in  your  museum'  at  Pavia  (which  is  indeed  the  very  oracle, 
not  only  of  Lombardy,  but  of  all  Europe),  it  being  spoken 
of  this  matter  of  dying,  anent  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  our  most  excellent  doctor,  Messer  Lancillotto 
Galiagola — a  young  man  who,  had  he  lived,  would  certes 
have  deserved  to  be  evened  with  the  most  eminent  juris- 
consults,— you  said  many  things  of  the  uses  which  attend 
the  thought  that  we  must  die,  I  have  been  fain  to  send 
you  [the  story  of]  the  frightful  case  of  the  said  King  of 
Navarre,  so  it  may  abide  with  you  for  a  pledge  of  the 
reverence  in  which  I  hold  you  and  of  the  obligation  I  bear 
you  for  many  kindnesses  received  from  you.     Fare  you  well. 

•  i.e.  library  or  study. 


THE  MISERABLE  DEATH  OF  KING  CHARLES 
OF  NAVARRE  FOR  EXCESS  OF  LUST  IN 
HIS  OLD  AGE. 

You  have  seen,  gentlemen,  how  many  good  things  were 
wrought  by  the  fear  in  which  our  most  illustrious  and 
reverend  Cardinal  went  of  death,  what  time  he  was  about 
to  let  take  out  the  stone  which  you  have  all  seen  and 
which  tormented  him  cruelly  night  and  day.  For  that, 
albeit  he  still  liveth  like  a  Catholic  and  a  good  Christian, 
nevertheless,  being  come  to  this  pass  and  neither  Messer 
Matteo  of  Rome  nor  Messer  Romano  of  Casalmaggiore 
willing  him  for  other  than  a  dead  man,'  an  they  were  to 
lay  hands  on  him  to  rid  him  of  the  stone,  he,  unable 
longer  to  brook  the  cruel  sufferings  which  m.ide  him  die 
a  thousand  deaths  an  hour,  sul)milte(l  himself  with  a  stout 
heart  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  first  confessed  himself  and 
look  the  Eucharist  and  did  so  many  almsdeeils  to  pious 
places  and  otiier  good  works  that  it  was  a  marvellous 
thing;  all  which  was  caused  by  the  fear  of  death,  added 
to  his  natural  benevolence.  Now,  had  King  Charles  [the 
Second]  of  Navarre  thought  thus,  he  had  lived  more  cpiictly 
and  had  escaped  the  ill  en<l  wliiili  befell   liini.      I   niiisl  till 

'  />.  rc-fuNUiK  to  hn  aniwcriiltlc  for  lhi<  mult  of  tlio  oprration, 
rcfu«in|[  to  opcnitu  upon  liim  rxccpt  ni  il  ho  were  ulrcudy  dcud. 
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you,  then,  (as  it  remembereth  me  to  have  read  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre)  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Salvation  1385^  died  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  who 
was  son-in-law  unto  King  John  of  France,  having  to  wife 
Joan  his  daughter.  This  said  King  Charles  was  a  man 
of  very  ill  fashions  and  very  cruel  and  men  might  have 
little  faith  in  him,  inasmuch  as  he  rarely  observed  aught 
that  he  promised.  What  while  his  father-in-law  King  John 
lived  and  ere  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  King  Edward  the  Third  of  England, 
he  let  assassinate  the  Constable  of  France  and  agreed  with 
the  English  to  the  prejudice  of  the  French.  Being  after 
taken  by  his  said  father-in-law,  he  broke  prison,  during 
the  king's  captivity,  and  raising  the  Parisians  against  the 
Dauphin  Charles  (after  Charles  V.),  wrought  many  ills, 
not  only  in  the  slaughter  which  befell  in  Paris  by  his  means 
of  those  loyal  subjects  who  took  the  Dauphin's  part,  but 
throughout  all  France,  whereas  he  sacked  and  burned  many 
places  and  slew  folk  without  end.  He  was  also  the  cause 
of  many  troubles  under  Kings  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  in  his  own  realm  of  Navarre  he  wrought  exceeding 
cruelties  and  shameful  spoliations,  massacring  men  and 
ravishing  women,  so  that  all  willed  him  ill.  He  having 
laid  an  impost  of  two  hundred  thousand  florins  on  his 
kingdom,  threescore  of  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  came 
to  seek  him  at  Pampeluna  and  besought  him  to  abate  the 
tax ;  whereupon  he  forthright  bade  strike  off  the  heads  of 
three  of  the  principals  and  casting  the  others  into  prison, 
within  two  or  three  days  let  behead  them  all  in  cold 
blood.  Now  he  was  very  old  and  indeed  decrepit,  but 
so  lustful  and  immersed  in  venereal  pleasures  and  appetites 
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that  he  was  never  without  a  concubine,  and  he  had  then 
a  very  fair  damsel  of  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  of 
whom  he  was  sore  enamoured.  Wherefore,  that  same  day 
he  let  behead  the  ambassadors,  being  all  afire  with  ex- 
ceeding great  choler,  he,  to  solace  himself,  went  to  take 
his  pleasure  with  his  fair  mistress  and  seeking  to  do  more 
than  pertained  unto  his  age,  felt  himself  wax  very  feeble. 
Thinking  to  recover  his  lost  strength,  he  (according  as  he 
was  used  to  do  otherwhiles)  let  enwrap  himself,  like  a 
liver  in  its  caul,  in  two  sheets  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  abode,  thus  enwrapped,  in  a  warm  room,  midmost 
three  great  copper  vessels  full  of  red-hot  coals,  what  while 
certain  of  his  servants  blew  up  the  fires  with  bellows. 
What  while  he  thus  bewarmed  himself,  a  spark  lit  upon 
the  sheets,  the  which  caught  fire  forthright  and  the  flames 
waxed  on  such  wise  that  it  was  impossible  to  quench  them, 
and  so  the  wretched  king,  full  of  rage  and  fury  and  unable 
to  extricate  himself,  was  miserably  burned  to  death  and 
died  like  a  brute  beast.  The  chronicles,  speaking  of  this 
his  death,  declare  that  it  was  an  express  judgment  of  God, 
to  punish  the  execrable  wickednesses  of  so  vicious  a  prince  ; 
but  (iod  alone  knoweth  the  truth,  unknown  to  us,  for  that 
the  Divine  judgments  arc  an  unfathomable  abyss.  True, 
indeed,  it  is  that  it  is  exceeding  uneath  to  live  ill  and 
die  well. 
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i5annello 

to  tf)£  illui3tn0iis  Stcjnor  ^fctra  iFrcsoso,  sci'snioc 
of  i^ofai. 

None  need  ever  lack  of  an  excuse  for  writing  unto 
whoso  most  pleaseth  him,  and  so  there  hath  presently 
befallen  me  an  occasion  of  writing  to  you  and  sending 
you,  not  only  this  letter,  but  a  merry  novel,  to  boot.  I 
went  the  other  day  from  Milan  to  Mantua  and  on  my 
passage  through  Bozzolo,  Signer  Federigo  Gonzaga,  seignior 
of  the  place,  kept  me  there  eight  days,  entertaining  me  of 
his  courtesy  as  blithely  as  can  be  told  with  all  seemly 
diversions,  such  as  might  be  given  to  the  like  of  me, 
and  would  nowise  let  me  depart.  Moreover,  when  my 
lord  Pirro,  his  brother,  knew  that  I  was  there,  he  came 
thither  also  and  on  my  departure  for  Mantua,  would  have 
me  go  with  him  to  his  delightsome  Gazuolo,  where  he 
entertained  me  some  days  in  exceeding  great  pleasance. 
There  I  found  Signor  Sebastiano  da  Este,  who  was  newly 
returned  from  Naples  and  who  one  day,  we  being  in 
company  in  the  citadel,  told  a  merry  chance  befallen  at 
the  city  of  Reggio  in  Calabria,  the  which,  having  written 
it  down,  I  now  send  and  give  unto  you,  in  token  of 
my  devotion.     Fare  you  well. 


I3IG0LIN0,     A     CALABRESE,      COZENETII      HIS 
.       MASTER,    THE    BISHOP    OF   REGGIO,   WITH 
CERTAIN    FORGED    WRITINGS. 

I  being  minded  to  depart  Naples  and  return  hither, 
it  behoved  me  betake  myself  to  Reggie  in  Calabria,  a 
very  ancient  city,  from  the  seaboard  whereof  folk  will 
have  it  that  Sicily  was  sundered  by  an  earthquake  and 
from  the  mainland  became  an  island,  as  it  now  is ;  so 
at  the  least  is  it  recorded  in  the  ancient  chronicles  and 
so  is  it  there  '  affirmed  of  all.  There  was  then  at  Reggio, 
in  the  service  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  the  bishoii 
of  the  city,  a  Calabrese  named  Bigolino,  the  blithest  and 
merriest  man  in  those  parts,  who  mimicked  with  his  voice 
now  the  braying  of  the  ass,  now  the  whinnying  of  horses 
and  now  the  cries  of  other  animals,  and  there  were  few  birds 
whose  voice  and  song  he  counterfeited  not  ;  moreover,  he 
let  few  weeks  pass  without  playing  some  merry  i)rank, 
so  that  he  was  very  dear  unto  all  the  Kegginese  and 
there  was  still  matter  for  talk  of  him.  He  had  served 
various  masters  in  various  places  an<l  ultimately  engaged 
with  the  said  bishoji,  where,  finding  that  he  got  nothing 
by  his  service,  barring  meat  ami  drink  and  two  suits 
of  ;ip|i:inl   a    year,   he   risnjved   lo  pl.iy  his  master   a  trick 

'  ;'.('.  lit  KogKiu- 


and  imparted  his  device  to  a  fellow  serving-man  of  his. 
Accordingly,  having  bethought  himself  what  he  should  do, 
he  went  one  day  to  the  stable  and  mounting  a  horse 
which  the  bishop  had  lately  taken  from  the  stud  and  which 
was  vicious  and  restive,  rode  forth  the  city,  as  he  was 
oftentimes  used  to  do,  to  a  place  where  there  were 
certain  diggings  agate  for  the  drainage  of  some  fields  which 
were  often  flooded.  There  he  proceeded  to  drive  the  colt 
into  the  midst  of  the  mire  and  soft  soil  thrown  up  by 
the  labourers  and  digging  his  spurs  into  his  flanks,  caused 
him  play  the  devil,  so  that  both  stuck  fast  in  the  mud 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  diggers, 
who  ran  thither,  crying,  "Help  !  Help  !"  and  found  Bigo- 
lino  all  bemired  and  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  moving 
no  more  than  as  he  were  dead.  They,  thinking  that 
the  horse  had  trampled  the  poor  wretch  to  death,  pulled 
him  out  of  the  mire  and  laying  him  on  a  litter,  carried 
him  to  the  episcopal  palace,  to  the  general  compassion 
of  the  Regginese,  who  all  loved  him  for  his  merry  ways ; 
and  still,  as  they  went,  he  from  time  to  time  let  a  drop 
or  two  of  blood  issue  from   his  mouth. 

The  bishop,  who  loved  him  greatly,  hearing  the  case, 
was  sore  concerned  and  letting  set  him  in  a  chamber,  sent 
forthright  for  the  leach ;  whilst  Bigolino's  accomplice, 
posting  himself  by  his  side,  applied  to  tend  him  and  whiles 
abiding  alone  with  him,  replenished  him  a  sponge  full  of 
blood,  which  he  had  in  his  mouth,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  cheat.  The  physician,  who  was  not  the  expertest 
man  in  the  world,  seeing  the  blood  and  looking  the  patient 
in  the  face  (which  he  had  made  livid  with  certain  fumiga- 
tions, so  that  he  showed  like  one  dead,)  concluded  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  all-to-trampled  of  the  horse  and  that 
there    was  no   whole  bone  in    his   body   and    declared   him 


to  be  in  clanger  of  death.  Presently,  however,  he  began 
to  open  his  eyes  and  breathe  somewhat ;  whereupon  a 
priest  was  called  to  confess  him,  but  could  get  no  otherwhat 
from  him  than  certain  gestures  which  showed  that  he  was 
ill  at  ease  for  his  sins.  Now  the  sow-gelder  of  a  leach  ^ 
had  prescribed  certain  inunctions,  which  Bigolino's  accom- 
plice declared  to  have  made,  and  night  come,  the  latter 
proffered  himself  to  watch  the  sick  man.  At  nightfall, 
my  lord  bishop  came  to  see  Bigolino  and  bespoke  him  with 
the  best  and  lovingest  words  in  the  world,  for  that  in  truth 
it  irked  him  sore  to  lose  his  jester  ;  then,  he  offering  to 
go  away,  the  sick  man  made  a  gesture  with  his  hands,  as 
he  would  fain  say  somewhat ;  whereupon  the  bishop  drew 
lovingly  near  him,  saying,  "Bigolino  mine,  pluck  up  a 
good  heart,  for  God  will  help  thee.  Wilt  thou  aught 
of  me  ?  "  The  rogue  signed  Ay  and  his  friend  and  accom- 
plice still  asked  him  what  he  would,  for  that  my  lord  was 
ready  to  do  all ;  whereupon  Bigolino  made  such  and  so 
many  signs  and  gestures  that  his  fellow  said,  "  My  lord, 
meseemeth  the  jioor  fellow  would  have  his  cassock  ;  what 
will  he  do?  Methinketh  death  followeth  hard  upon  him." 
Accordingly,  the  cassock  was  fetched  anil  Bigolino,  having 
it  in  hand,  signed  to  the  bishop  to  take  it  and  look  in 
a  certain  part  thereof  which  he  showed  him.  The  bishop 
took  it  and  would  have  ripjied  it  open  at  the  place  in 
question,  but  Bigolino  signed  to  him  as  best  he  might  to 
carry  it  away. 

The  prelate,  curious  to  see  what  manner  of  thing  this  was, 
went  off  with  the  cassock  to  his  ciianiber  and  there,  being 
all  alone,  tcjok  a  knife  and  opciuil  ihc  pait   to  whicli   the 

'  //  tufilico  Cnstriif>i>ii  i,  iiH  W("  ulioiild  lay  "  a  liorso-ilnctor,"  a 
man  only  lit  to  duso  cuttli'. 
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sick  man  had  pointed.     There    he    found    a   banker's    bill, 
so  well  counterfeited  that  it  seemed  in  very  deed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  bank  of  the  Spinelli  at  Naples,  whereby 
the   latter   bound    themselves   to    repay  six    hundred    gold 
ducats   to    whoso   should    present   the   said    bill  to   them, 
as  it  were  Bigolino  had  laid  up  the  monies  in  their  bank. 
The  bishop,  seeing  the   script,   never  doubted   but  it   was 
true  and  thought  that   Bigolino  had  deposited    the  monies 
what   while   he   was   at    Naples,   the    date   of    the   receipt 
tallying  with  his  sojourn    there,    more   by  token    he  knew 
that    many  presents    had    been   made   him   by  the   viceroy 
and  his  barons  and  that  he  had,  to  boot,  gotten  many  ducats 
for  his  merry  pranks  and  pleasantries  ;  wherefore  quoth  he 
in  himself,    "Faith,  Bigolino   is  not  such  a  fool   as  he   is 
accounted ;    he  hath   contrived    to   govern    himself    mighty 
well."     Now  the   bishop   was  very   rich,    not  only   of  the 
income   of    his    bishoprick,    but   of   many   other   revenues, 
but  he  was  exceeding  avaricious;    wherefore  he  persuaded 
himself  that  Bigolino  had  given  him  the  bill,  so  the  monies 
should  fall  to  him,  and  so  he  laid  up  the  writing..    Mean- 
while,   all   being  asleep,    Bigolino,    with  his    friend's  aid, 
supped  at  his  ease  and  after  slept  till  past  midnight,  what 
while   his  accomplice   found   means  to  have   a  bason   full 
of  blood  and  poured  it  all  out  before  his  bed,  after  he  had 
first  all-to-bloodied  his  face.     He  then  raised  an  outcry  that 
the   patient   was   at   the   point   of    death  ;    whereupon   the 
chaplain   came   and   proceeded    to    commend   his  soul   [to 
God],  after  the  usance  of  prayers  for  the  dying ;    and  there 
came  yet  others,   whilst  Bigolino  made  such  gestures  and 
motions   as  are   made    of    those    in    the    last    agony    and 
ultimately    abode    as    he    were     dead.      All,    seeing    the 
prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  which  they  deemed  the   poor 
fellow  had  vomited,  and  the  paleness  of  his  face,  held  him 
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for  dead  and  his  accomplice,  letting  fetch  water,  declared 
that  he  would  himself  wash  him  and  would  have  no  help  ; 
wherefore,  being  left  alone  with  him,  he  washed  his  face 
and  wrapped  him  in  a  sheet,  it  being  now  hard  upon 
daybreak. 

The  bishop,  hearing  that  Bigolino  was  dead,  was  con- 
cerned to  have  lost  him,  but  rejoiced  to  have  gained  the 
six  hundred  ducats.  After  a  while,  the  accomplice  came 
and  said  to  the  bishop,  "  My  lord,  I  have  washed  my 
poor  friend,  who  is  all  disfeatured  by  the  horse's  kicks, 
and  for  that  he  is  so  marred  that  he  seemeth  no  more 
himself  and  eke  stinketh  already,  being  all  perished  in- 
wardly, I  have  wrapped  him  in  a  sheet.  It  were  well 
that  the  funeral  be  holden  betimes."  Quoth  the  bishop, 
"I  will  have  honour  done  him,  nay,  all  the  priests  and 
friars  of  the  city  shall  be  bidden  to  his  obsequies ;  "  then, 
turning  to  one  of  his  men,  he  ordered  the  whole  on  such 
wise  that  it  cost  him  more  than  thirty  ducats.  Now  the 
accomplice,  so  that  none  might  go  to  lay  hands  upon 
Bigolino,  had  sewn  up  in  the  sheet  a  piece  of  carrion, 
which  stank  terribly.  A  little  before  dinner-time  all  the 
jieople  of  the  place  came  with  the  clergy  to  accomjiany 
Bigolino  to  the  sepulchre,  all  being  sore  grieved  to  have 
lost  him,  and  the  body,  being  laid  on  the  bier,  was 
borne  in  procession  through  the  city  and  brought  back 
to  the  cathedral,  where  it  was  to  be  buried.  The  ol)se- 
c|uics  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  the 
bishop  himself  said  the  mass  for  the  dead,  none  coming 
near  the  calafalk '  for  the  stench,  whilst  Bigolino  was 
like  to  burst  for  laughter,  awaiting  the  end  of  the  comedy. 
The  mass  ended  and  the  wonted  offices  ciianlcd  for  ihc  ilcad, 

>  Ciital.llo. 
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the  gravediggers  took  the  bier  and  carried  it  to  the  burial- 
place,  where  the  stone  was  already  removed  from  the 
sepulchre.  One  of  the  bearers  perceived  that  the  cover- 
ing over  Bigolino's  face  moved  somewhat  (for  that  he  was 
tired  of  holding  his  breath  and  breathed  as  discreetliest 
he  might)  and  said  to  the  other,  "Comrade,  seest  thou 
not  this  fellow  is  not  yet  dead  ?  Look  how  the  sheet 
stirreth  for  the  breath. "  Whereupon  the  other  gravedigger, 
who  also  saw  how  the  sheet  stirred  from  time  to  time,  turned 
to  his  mate  and  answered,  "  Hold  thy  peace,  fool  that 
thou  art,  and  say  nothing,  an  it  be  e'en  so.  The  ex- 
pense is  already  incurred  and  the  man  hath  smashed  all 
his  bones  on  such  wise  that  he  cannot  live.  Leave  me 
do  and  cast  him  me  down ;  take  thou  the  feet  and  I 
will  take  the  head.  Smellest  thou  not  how  he  stinketh? 
To  it  !  " 

Bigolino,  hearing  this,  said  in  himself,  "  'Sblood,  these 
curs  would  fain  do  in  good  earnest,  whereas  I  will  have 
it  in  sport ;  but  they  shall  find  themselves  mistaken. " 
Accordingly,  what  while  one  said  to  the  other,  "Take 
thou  the  feet  and  I  will  take  the  head,"  Bigolino,  who 
was  enshrouded  on  such  wise  that,  by  shaking  himself, 
he  abode  free,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  You  shall  not  catch 
me  yet  awhile,"  and  with  a  lusty  toss  of  the  sheet,  leapt 
forth  the  bier,  howling  and  making  the  frightfullest  yells 
in  the  world ;  the  which  put  all  the  folk  to  flight  and 
the  priests  and  friars  also  made  off,  letting  the  crosses 
fall  to  the  ground.  Bigolino,  seeing  every  one  pay  with 
his  heels  1  and  hearing  the  terrified  women  scream  for 
mercy,   wrapped  his  sheet  about  him  anew  and  taking  in 

1  Pagare  di  calcagni,  Italian  form  of  our  "take  to  his  heels." 
The  phrase  is  originally  applied  to  a  runaway  debtor. 
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hand  one  of  the  fallen  crosses,  proceeded  to  imitate  Dan 
Jackass  his  song  ^  and  to  frolic  it  after  the  fugitives,  so 
that  those  who  first  fled  from  the  church  and  had  now 
taken  somewhat  of  heart  perceived  that  this  was  one  of 
Bigolino's  pranks  and  all  ended  in  laughter.  My  lord 
bishop  was  not  so  much  rejoiced  at  the  restoration  of 
his  buffoon  to  life  as  he  was  chagrined  for  the  expense 
which  he  had  incurred ;  wherefore,  coming  up  to  Bigolino, 
who  was  compassed  about  of  many  and  was  still  wrapped 
in  his  sheet,  he  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  e'en  served  me 
a  fine  trick  ;  go  to,  go  to,  I  warrant  thee  it  was  a  fine 
one,  bedlam  fool  that  thou  art!"  "  Most  reverend  my 
lord,"  replied  Bigolino,  "pardon  me,  but  you  apprehend 
it  not.  I  wished  to  send  the  light  ^  before  me,  seeing 
I  know  not  if,  when  I  die  in  good  earnest,  there  will  be 
any  to  light  a  single  candle  for  me,  for  that  all  cannot 
read  bankers'  bills."  Then,  falling  into  other  merry  trails 
of  his  fashion,  "My  lord,"  quoth  he,  "let  us  go  dine, 
for  I  am  like  to  drop  of  hunger."  Moreover,  he  went 
about  the  city  all  that  day  with  his  sheet  about  him, 
making  all  who  saw  him  laugh ;  and  the  bishop  must 
needs  abide  the  expense,  knowing  the  l)ill  to  be  counterfeit. 


'  Or  "to  play  the  part  of  Dan  Jackass"  {Far  il  verso  di  Messer 
I'Asino). 

*  i.e.  the  illumination  commonly  used  at  funerals,  which  is  hold 
by  the  Catholic  church  to  cnuro  to  tbo  health  of  the  dead  man's 
soul. 
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to  tf)£  most  accompli0f)cti  anti  ticbcinair  princess  tf)c 
£al)2  fHarg^ctita  pdlctta  t  2ri||ona  Countess 
of  Crriana. 

Your  most  goodly  madrigals,  which  you  sent  me  l)y 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Count  Ercole  Roscone,  made  by 
you  in  praise  of  the  marvellous  and  incredible  beauty 
and  of  the  other  divine  gifts  of  the  never  enough  belauded 
princess,  the  Lady  Giulia  Gonzaga  e  Colonna,  I  have  as 
gladly  received  as  aught  which  could  have  come  to  my 
hands  in  these  days  and  have  read  them  again  and  again 
with  inexpressible  pleasure,  as  well  because  they  are  the 
birth  of  your  sublime  intellect,  which  I  at  once  honour, 
revere  and  admire  as  one  of  the  rarities  of  our  age,  for 
the  singular  gifts  which,  like  flaming  stars,  shine  in  your 
every  action,  as  also  for  that  they  are  goodly,  ingenuous, 
dulcet,  elegant  and  terse  and  full  of  a  sweet  and  pure 
native  eloquence,  without  aught  of  affectation.  Moreover, 
they  have  been  no  little  dear  to  me  for  that  they  speak 
of  that  excellent  lady,  whose  name  nowadays  soareth  to 
such  a  height  on  the  wings  of  clear-shining  renown  and 
approveth  itself  so  famous  throughout  every  clime  that  all 
the  lofty  wits  of  our  age,  who  have  wetted  their  lips 
some  little  in  the  Pegasean  fount,  study  to  celebrate  her, 
not,  "indeed,   to  add  any  praise  to  her  or  to  augment  her 
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true  honours,  the  which  cannot  be  augmented  by  others' 
writings,  however  learned  and  skilful,  nor  be  abated  by 
the  blame  of  the  malevolent,  but  for  that  their  writings 
and  poems  may  take  worship  and  value  from  her  ever- 
glorious  name.  I  have,  as  you  charged  me  by  your  letters, 
despatched  the  said  madrigals  to  Fondi,  by  the  hand  of 
a  trusty  messenger  of  Signer  Cesare  Fieramosca,  whom 
he  sent  of  late  to  Capua  to  Signor  Federico  his  brother, 
and  the  said  Siguier  Cesare  in  my  presence  commanded 
his  man  that,  when  he  came  thither,  he  should  straight- 
way present  your  letters  and  madrigals  to  the  Lady  Giulia, 
unto  whom  he  also  wrote  a  long  letter  under  his  own 
hand,  commending  you  to  her  in  that  soldierly  style  of 
his.  I  am  fain  to  believe,  nay,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that,  when  the  said  Lady  Giulia  seeth  your  madrigals 
(nor  can  it  be  long  ere  the  messenger  reach  Fondi),  she 
will,  like  a  most  debonair  and  judicious  lady  as  she  is 
and  is  holden  of  all  the  world,  read  them  with  infinite 
pleasure  and  receive  them  with  as  much  honour  as 
aught  that  could  be  presented  to  her ;  nay,  it  is  like  she 
will  prize  and  tender  these  your  goodliest  compositions 
more  than  those  of  whatsoever  others  celebrate  her.  The 
others,  who  write  and  sing  of  her  all  day  long  and  strive 
to  show  her  such  as  she  is,  are  men,  whose  natural 
devoir  it  is  to  love,  honour,  reverence  and  celebrate  all 
ladies,  and  especially  those  who  deserve  it,  as  doth  she, 
who  might  afford  ample  matter  [for  discourse]  unto  all 
the  writers  of  our  limes,  liut,  sooth  to  say,  men's  jjraises 
of  ladies  are  still  (>\>t:n  to  some  suspicion  lest,  for  the 
overmuch  love  that  is  borne  tiieni  '  or  to  accpiire  their 
favour,  the  limits  of  truth   be  somewhat    overpassed.     But 

I   /./'.  tlic  l.ulic!),  till'  aulijei  ts  of  i  Kiiiiiiiiiil.itinii. 


if  a  judicious  lady,  such  as  yourself,  praise  another  lady, 
what  suspicion  can  be  conceived  but  that  she  saith  the 
naked  and  manifest  truth  ?  You,  (be  it  permitted  me  so 
to  say,  speaking  the  truth  and  that  which  all  the  world 
seeth,)  who  were  born  fair  and  are  most  nobly  and  illus- 
triously married  and  being,  to  boot,  adorned  with  good 
letters,  do  gracefully  compose  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and 
set  your  rhj-mes  to  music,  nay,  these  your  songs,  masterly 
wrought,  you  sing  and  play,  with  swift  and  nimble  hand 
accompanying  the  sweetness  of  your  voice, — you,  I  say, 
being  such  as  you  are,  praise  the  Lady  Giulia.  Marry, 
this  must  needs  be  a  sincere  and  true  praise,  wherein  no 
whit  of  suspect  can  be  found  by  IMomus  ^  himself,  it  being 
notorious  that  truth  alone  moveth  you  to  sing  thus  of  her. 
Happy  she,  then,  who  hath  found  so  noble  a  songstress 
of  her  merits  !  Now,  for  that  you  bid  me  send  you  some- 
what of  my  fashion,  I  must  tell  you  that,  during  the 
excessive  heats  which  prevail  in  Milan  in  this  season  of 
the  dog-days,  I  have  laid  aside  all  my  graver  studies  and 
if  I  e'en  read  or  write  aught,  it  is  some  trifling  matter, 
wherein  it  behoveth  me  not  rack  my  brains  for  argu- 
ments nor  weary  my  feeble  fancy,  unapt  unto  great  things. 
Wherefore,  remembering  me  of  much  pleasant  and  precious 
discourse  which  we  had  this  past  April  and  May  at  your 
castle  of  Deciana,  at  Ponzano  in  Monferrato  and  at  your 
other  places,  whereas  it  was  oftentimes  spoken  of  the 
tricks  which  women  play  men,  I  bethought  me  of  the 
story  which  our  learned  Messer  Giacinto  Arpino  told  us, 
seeking  to  show  that  men  whiles  render  women  bread 
for  biscuit ;  the  which,  meseeming  it  was  very  goodly  and 
such   as   might   profit   many,   I  have   in   this   sultry  season 

'  The  God  of  raillerj-. 


written  down  and  dedicated  to  your  name.  Accordingly, 
I  send  it  to  you,  so  that,  when  you  are  tired  of  study, 
you  may  read  it  for  your  recreation.  Oh  truly  happy 
this  our  age  !  For  that,  if  the  ancients  had  one  Sappho, 
we  moderns  can  vaunt  ourselves  of  two,  to  wit,  your 
learned,  fluent  and  sprightly  aunt,  the  Lady  Camilla 
Scarampa,  and  yourself,  her  honoured  niece,  more  by 
token  that  the  ancient  Sappho  was  not  more  learned  than 
you  twain  and  you  twain  are  far  honester  and  chaster 
than  she.     Fare  you  well. 


9rf)e  2:f)irt££ntf)  Storg. 

SIGNOR  FILIBERTO  DA  VI  RLE  FALLETH 
ENAMOURED  OF  MADAM  ZILIA  DUCA, 
WHO  FOR  A  KLSS  CAUSETII  IIIM  ABIDE 
LONG  MUTE;  BUT  HE  AFTER  SIGNALLY 
AVENGETH    HIMSELF    OF    HER. 

In  Moncalieri,  a  castlcwick  not  far  from  Turin,  dwelt 
a  widow  called  Madam  Zilia  Duca,  whose  husljand  had 
died  a  liltle  before,  leaving  her  a  young  woman  of  four- 
and-twenty  and  very  fair,  but  crabbed  and  uncivil  of  her 
fashions,  which  smacked  rather  of  the  peasant  than  the 
townswoman  ;  wherefore,  being  resolved  not  to  marry 
again,  she  ap|>lie(l  herself  to  lay  by  for  a  little  only  son 
fihc  had  of  three  to  four  years  old.  She  lived  at  home, 
not  like  a  gentlewoman  of  her  degree,  but  like  a  poor 
woman,  ami  <li(l  all  the  menial  ollices  of  the  house,  for 
saving's  sake  and  tu  keep  as  few  servants  ns  possible. 
Moreover,  she  seliloni  let  herself  be  seen  and  on  holidays 
wcnl    lii'litiii's   ill    tin-    tiHirniiM'    In    llic    tirsi    iiiiis-i   ;il    ;\    lilllc 


church  hard  by  her  house  and  returned  home  forlhriglit. 
It  is  the  general  usance  of  the  ladies  of  those  parts  to 
kiss  all  strangers  who  come  to  their  houses  or  by  whom 
they  are  visited  and  to  converse  familiarly  with  every  one ; 
but  she  shunned  all  these  practices  and  lived  alone.  It 
chanced  that  Monsignor  Filiberto  da  Virle,  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  soldier  and  very  valiant  and 
doughty  of  his  person,  came  to  Moncalieri  and  being  about 
to  return  to  Virle,  went  to  hear  mass  at  Madam  Zilia's 
church  ;  where  he  saw  her  and  himseeming  she  was  very 
fair  and  engaging,  he  felt  himself  inwardly  all  afire  with  love 
of  her.  Accordingly,  he  asked  who  she  was  and  was 
made  acquainted  with  her  fashions,  but  could  not,  for 
all  they  misliked  him,  help  loving  her.  He  went  that 
day  to  Virle,  where  having  set  his  affairs  in  order,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Moncalieri,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  there  abide  as  most  he  might  and  use  his  every 
endeavour  to  gain  the  lady's  love.  Accordingly,  alleging 
certain  excuses  of  his  fashion,  he  hired  a  house  at  Mon- 
calieri and  there  took  up  his  abode,  using  every  diligence 
to  see  the  lady  often,  but  might  scarce  espy  her  on  holidays, 
and  when  he  offered  to  speak  with  her  and  enter  into 
discourse,  she  with  two  words  took  leave  of  him  and  went 
off  home ;  whereat  he  abode  sore  disconsolate,  but  might 
nowise  desist  from  that  his  love.  He  found  means  to  get 
other  ladies  to  bespeak  her ;  he  wrote  to  her  and  did 
everything  possible ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  she 
abode  harder  than  a  rock  of  the  sea  nor  ever  vouchsafed 
him  a  fair  answer ;  wherefore  the  wretched  lover,  finding 
no  solace  for  that  his  love  nor  availing  to  desist  from  the 
emprise  and  having  already  lost  sleep  thereby  and  well- 
nigh  appetite,  fell  grievously  sick,  and  the  physicians,  un- 
knowing what    ailed   him,    knew  not   what  remedy  to  give 
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him,    so   that   the   poor    youth   ran   with    long   steps   unto 
death,  unsuccoured  of  any. 

What  while  he  was  abed,  there  came  a  man-at-arms  to  see 
him,  who  was  a  native  of  Spoleto  and  a  great  familiar  of 
his,  and  to  him  Filiberto  related  all  his  love  and  the  dire 
rigour  of  his  obdurate  and  most  cruel  mistress,  ending  by 
telling  him  that,  finding  all  his  pains  in  vain,  he  was  dying 
for  excess  of  grief  and  chagrin.  The  Spoletine,  hearing 
what  ailed  the  sick  man,  whose  great  well-wisher  he  was, 
said  to  him,  "Filiberto,  leave  me  do  and  I  will  find  thee 
means  to  speak  with  her  at  thine  ease."  "  I  want  no  other- 
what,"  replied  the  other  ;  "for  that,  if  I  have  this,  my  heart 
warranteth  me  I  can  prevail  with  her  to  have  pity  on  me ; 
but  how  shall  I  do,  for  that  I  have  done  my  utmost 
endeavour  in  the  matter,  have  sent  her  messages,  with  rich 
gifts  and  exceeding  great  promises,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  aught?"  Quoth  the  Spoletine,  "Apply  but 
to  wax  whole  and  leave  the  care  of  the  rest  to  me. "  With 
this  promise  Messer  Filiberto  abode  so  content  that  he 
speedily  felt  himself  marvellously  recovered  and  in  a  few 
days  left  his  bed.  Now  the  Spoletines  are,  as  you  know, 
all  great  talkers  and  [it  is  mostly  friars  from  that  province 
that]  go  about  all  Italy,  collecting  Saint  Anthony's  pence  ; 
for  that  they  arc  all-powerful  in  talk,  audacious  and  ready- 
witteil,  are  never  at  a  loss  for  matter  of  discourse  and  are 
marvellously  skilled  in  persuading  folk  of  all  they  have  a 
mind  to  make  them  believe.  Moreover,  most  of  those  who 
go  bubliling  silly  folk,  Jiaying  tlicni  in  monkey's  money,  and 
those  wIkj  carry  adders  and  asjis  and  other  snakes  and  go 
j)lying  the  like  crafts  and  singing  about  the  market-places, 
are  Spoletines.  Filiberto's  friend  was,  then,  of  this  race  and 
In-'liku  in  his  time  had  found  himself  selling  bean -powder  for 
ointment  against   the  itch   in   half  a   do/cn    market  plnces. 
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Accordingly,  Messer  Filiberto  recovered,  he  forgot  not  the 
promise  he  had  made  him,  but  clapped  up  with  one  of  those 
who  go  about  the  streets  with  a  basket  made  fast  to  the 
neck  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm,  crj-ing  and  selling 
ribands,  thimbles,  bodkins,  tapes,  laces,  chaplets  and  the 
like  women's  toys,  and  made  a  bargain  with  him  for  his 
clothes  and  basket ;  then,  donning  the  pedlar's  habit,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  street  where  Madam  Zilia  lived  and 
began  to  pass  to  and  fro  before  her  house,  crying  out  as 
is  usual. 

The  lady,  hearing  the  cry  and  having  occasion  for  some 
lawn,  called  him  in  ;  whereupon  he,  seeing  his  device  in 
a  fair  way  of  success,  boldly  entered  the  house  and  saluted 
her  with  fair  words,  as  he  had  been  very  familiar  there. 
She  put  her  hand  into  his  basket  and  turned  over  this  thing 
and  that,  whilst  he,  compleasing  her  of  all,  displayed 
ribbons  and  lawn  and  what  not  else,  till  she,  seeing  certain 
gauze  for  which  she  had  occasion  and  which  seemed  to 
her  mighty  fine,  said,  "  Good  man,  how  sell  you  this 
gauze  by  the  yard?  An  you  give  me  good  cheap  thereof, 
I  will  take  as  much  as  thirty  yards  of  you."  "Madam," 
replied  the  Spoletine,  "an  the  gauze  please  you,  take  it 
and  seek  not  to  know  the  price,  for  that  it  is  already  paid  ; 
nay,  not  the  gauze  only,  but  all  I  have  here  is  yours  without 
price,  so  but  you  deign  to  take  it."  "  Nay,"  said  the  lady, 
"that  will  I  not,  for  it  is  not  honest;  though  I  thank  you 
for  your  proffers.  Tell  me  but  what  you  will  have  for  the 
gauze  and  I  will  satisfy  you ;  for  it  beseemeth  not  that  you, 
who  gain  your  living  by  these  toils,  should  lose  thus  whole- 
sale thereat.  Make  me  a  fair  price  and  I  will  give  you  your 
monies."  Quoth  the  other,  "Marry,  I  do  not  lose,  nay, 
I  profit  amain,  an  there  be  aught  here  that  liketh  you,  and 
if  you  are  as  kindhearted  as  your  face  promiseth,  you  will 
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accept  this  gauze  and  such  of  these  other  things  as  please 
you  to  gift ;  for  that  one  giveth  them  to  you  who  would 
spend,  not  only  his  substance,  but  his  life,  to  complease 
you."  The  lady,  hearing  this,  waxed  red  as  a  vermeil 
rose,  whenas  in  May  at  the  appearing  of  the  sun  it  beginneth 
to  display  its  new  leaves,  and  looking  the  Spoletine  fixedly 
in  the  face,  said  to  him,  "You  give  me  much  cause  for 
marvel  with  your  talk  ;  wherefore  I  would  fain  know  who 
you  are  and  to  what  end  you  say  these  things  to  me ; 
methinketh  you  mistake  me  for  some  one  else,  for  that  I 
am  not  such  as  you  belike  conceive."  He  then,  no  whit 
abashed,  told  her  with  apt  words  (for  that  he  came,  as  I 
have  said,  from  Spoleto,)  in  what  torment  Messer  Filiberto 
lived  for  love  of  her  and  how  he  was  her  faithful  servant 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  of  whom  she  might 
dispose  more  than  of  him  and  his,  more  by  token  that  he 
was  rich  and  [of  the  family]  of  the  Seigniors  of  Virle  and  a 
most  gallant  gentleman.  Brief,  he  contrived  to  say  so  much 
and  to  persuade  her  to  such  purpose  that  she  consented  to 
her  lover's  coming  privily  to  speak  with  her  and  assigned 
him  time  and  place. 

Messer  P'iliberto,  learning  this  good  news,  held  himself 
excellent  well  apaid  of  the  Spoletine  and  went  at  the 
apjioinlcd  hour  tf)  s])eak  with  Madam  Zilia,  whom  he 
found  awaiting  him  in  a  ground-floor  room  of  her  house, 
attended  by  a  maid  of  hers.  The  room  was  very  large  and 
they  might  talk  at  their  ease,  without  being  ovcrhcanl  of 
the  maid  ;  wherefore  he  i)egan,  with  the  aplest  words  he 
knew,  to  set  out  to  her  his  amorous  torments  and  wliat  lie 
suffered  for  love  of  iier,  instantly  beseeching  her  to  consider 
his  case  aiifl  vf)uclisafe  to  have  compassion  of  iiim  and  assur- 
ing her  tiiat  he  would  eternally  lie  her  servant.  Hut,  for  all 
\\c  said,  lie  could  get  no  otiierwhal  from  her  than  that  she 

vol..    V.  ii; 
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was  a  widow,  whom  it  ill  beseemed  follow  after  such  toys, 
that  she  was  minded  to  apply  herself  to  the  governance  of 
her  son  and  that  he  would  not  lack  of  other  ladies,  fairer 
than  herself.  After  much  discourse,  the  poor  lover,  seeing 
that  he  laboured  in  vain  and  that  she  was  not  disposed  to 
content  him  in  aught  and  feeling  himself  like  to  die  for 
exceeding  chagrin,  said  to  her  piteously  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  Since,  mistress  mine,  you  deny  me  all  hope  of 
acceptance  as  your  servant  and  it  behoveth  me,  to  my  sore 
affliction,  depart  from  you,  nor  belike  shall  I  ever  again  have 
an  occasion  of  conversing  with  you, — at  the  least,  at  this  my 
last  leavetaking,  give  me,  in  guerdon  of  the  much  love  I 
have  borne,  bear  and  shall  bear  you  what  while  I  live,  one 
sole  kiss ;  which,  when  I  came  hither,  I  offered  (according 
to  the  custom  of  our  native  land)  to  take  of  you,  but  you, 
against  our  laudable  usance,  denied  it  me,  albeit  you  know  it 
is  no  shame  to  kiss  in  the  public  street,  whenas  men  meet 
ladies. "  The  lady  abode  a  little  while  in  doubt  and  presently 
answered,  "  My  lord  Filiberto,  I  will  e'en  see  if  your  love  be 
as  fervent  as  you  pretend.  You  shall  presently  have  of  me 
the  kiss  which  you  seek,  an  you  swear  to  do  that  which  I 
shall  ask  you,  so  I  may  certify  myself  if  you  love  me  as 
much  as  you  say." 

The  unwary  lover  swore  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
and  bidding  her  command  him  whatsoever  she  would,  abode 
awaiting  her  behest ;  whereupon  she  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  kissing  him  on  the  mouth,  said  to  him, 
' '  My  lord  Filiberto,  I  have  given  you  the  kiss  you  sought 
of  me,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  do  whatsoever  I 
shall  command  you  ;  wherefore  I  tell  you  that  I  will  have 
you,  in  fulfilment  of  your  pledge,  from  this  time  forth  until 
three  whole  years  shall  have  passed,  speak  not  with  any 
one  in   the  world,   man   or  woman,   l)e  it   who  it   may,    on 
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such  wise  that  you  shall  abide  mute  three  years  long." 
Filiberto,  hearing  this,  abode  all  amazed  ;  algates,  albeit 
himseemed  this  commandment  was  indiscreet,  unreasonable 
and  most  uneath  to  be  strictly  observed,  he  signed  to  her 
with  his  hand  that  he  would  do  all  that  which  she  bade 
him  and  inclining  himself  before  her,  took  leave  of  her 
and  returned  to  his  lodging.  There,  bethinking  him  of  his 
case  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  hard  oath  he  had  taken, 
he  resolved,  if  he  had  lightly  bounden  himself  by  sworn 
faith,  to  seek  to  maintain  it  with  a  steadfast  heart  and  an 
entire  observance.  Accordingly,  feigning  to  have  acciden- 
tally lost  the  power  of  speech,  he  departed  Moncalieri 
and  returning  to  Virle,  lived  there  mute-fashion,  making 
himself  understood  by  means  of  signs  and  writing.  Great 
was  the'  compassion  in  which  he  was  had  of  every  one 
and  it  seemed  to  all  a  marvellous  thing  that  he  should 
without  mishap  or  illness  have  lost  his  speech.  Meanwhile 
he  took  order  for  the  governance  of  all  his  affairs,  making  a 
cousin  german  of  his  his  proxy  ;  then,  providing  himself  with 
good  riding-cattle  and  appointing  how  monies  should  be 
sent  him  at  certain  times,  he  departed  Piedmont  and  passetl 
over  to  Lyons  in  France.  lie  was  very  goodly  of  liis 
person,  well-made  and  gallant  of  aspect,  so  that,  whereas- 
soever  he  went  and  his  mischance  became  known,  all  li;id 
compassion  of  him. 

Now  in  those  days  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France,  had 
a  most  cruel  war  afoot  with  the  English  and  still  battlctl 
with  them,  recovering  i)y  force  of  arms  whatsoever  liiey 
had  for  many  years  before  usurjied  upon  his  forcgoers  and 
having  ousted  them  from  (Jascony  and  other  parts,  applied 
to  make  an  end  of  wresting  Normandy  from  liiem.  i''ilil>erl(>, 
learning  tliis,  repaired  lo  King  Ciiarles  his  court,  wiiicii  was 
then    in    Normandy,    und    found    there    cerliiiu    luironsi    lii.s 
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friends,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received  and  who,  under- 
standing how  he  was  by  an  unknown  chance  fallen  dumb, 
had  compassion  of  him.  He  made  signs  to  them  that  he 
came  to  bear  arms  in  the  King's  service,  the  which  was 
very  welcome  to  them,  of  their  fore-knowledge  of  him 
for  a  man  of  an  exceeding  great  spirit  and  very  doughty 
of  his  person.  It  chanced  that  the  assault  was  presently 
to  be  given  to  Rouen,  a  chief  city  of  Normandy,  in  which 
emprise  Messer  Filiberto,  having  equipped  himself  with 
arms  and  horses,  bore  himself  as  valiantly  as  any  other 
there  and  was  sundry  whiles  seen  of  King  Charles  to 
approve  himself  a  very  stout  and  prudent  soldier,  so  that, 
thanks  to  his  prowess,  the  assault  being  renewed,  Rouen 
was  taken.  The  city  gotten,  the  king  let  call  P'iliberto 
to  him  and  would  fain  know  who  he  was,  so  he  might 
give  him  a  sortable  guerdon  for  his  valour,  and  under- 
standing that  he  was  of  the  Seigniors  of  Virle  in  Piedmont 
and  was  a  little  before  fallen  dumb,  on  what  wise  was 
not  known,  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber, 
with  the  wonted  entertainment,  and  let  pay  him  two 
thousand  franks  then  and  there,  exhorting  him  to  ser\'e 
as  he  had  begun  and  promising  to  do  everything  to  heal 
him  ;  whereupon  he  with  gestures  humbly  thanked  the  king 
for  all  his  favours  and  raising  his  hand,  made  sign  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  ser\-e  faithfully. 

It  chanced  one  day  that,  at  the  passage  of  a  certain  bridge, 
there  befell  a  great  skirmish  between  the  French  and  the 
enemy  and  the  trumpets  sounding  to  arms  and  the  clamour 
still  waxing  among  the  soldiers,  the  king,  to  hearten  his 
men,  went  thither.     Now  Talbot,'  captain-general   of  the 


1  Bniidcllo  gives  the  name  of  the  great  English  soldier  as  Ta/a- 
botto. 
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English,  was  himself  in  person  upon  the  Ijridge,  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  had  taken  it  well-nigh  all.  The  king 
heartened  his  men  and  sent  these  and  those  to  their  succour, 
whenas  there  came  up  the  doughty  Messer  Filiberto,  armed 
and  mounted  upon  a  high-mettled  courser,  and  spurring 
straight  at  Talbot,  lance  in  rest,  bore  him  and  his  horse  to 
the  earth.  Then,  taking  in  hand  a  strong  and  heavy  mace, 
he  drove  among  the  English,  striking  lustily  at  these  and 
those  and  never  dealing  a  blow  in  vain,  but  overthrowing  or 
slaying  an  Englishman  at  every  stroke,  so  that  the  enemy 
was  enforced  to  abandon  the  bridge  and  flee  in  disorder  and 
Talbot  himself,  remounting  to  horse  with  the  help  of  his 
men,  was  compelled  to  give  ground.^  This  victory  gave 
well-nigh  all  Normandy  into  King  Charles  his  power,  where- 
fore the  good  king,  seeing  what  help  Messer  Filiberto  had 
afforded  him,  very  honourably  jiraised  him  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  lords  of  his  court  and  gave  him  divers  castlewicks, 
with  the  command  of  an  hundred  men-at-arms, '•  and  largely 
increased  his  entertainment,  daily  making  more  of  him. 
The  war  ended,  the  king  let  hold  a  solemn  jousting  at 
Kouen,  wherein  all  the  valiant  and  chief  men  of  France 
took  part,  and  of  this  Messer  Filiberto  carried  off  the 
honours. 

The  king,  who  loved  Filiberto  greatly  and  supremely 
desired  to  sec  him  recover  his  speech,  so  he  might  be  able 
to  converse  with  him,  let  cry  abroad  through  all  his  pro- 
vinces that  he  lia<l  a  gentleman,  who  was  fallen  dumb  in 
a  night,  and  that  any  who  would  heal  him  should  incontinent 

'  Lit.  "had  dearth  of  ifroiind"  {f/itti-  luirfsiiii  lii  /crri-mi)  ;  wo 
Rhould  pcrhajx  rrad  "  was  hard  promi-tl  in  hit  fliKht." 

*  Alxiiit  i;(|iiivalciit  to  a  iiKidiTM  brlKailr,  u  "  lunro "  (as  a  man- 
iit-aniiii  ami  liiii  <(iin|iaMy  virrii  ti-<  liiiii.illy  called)  cuinpriiiiiig  Iroiii 
ti'ii  to  lilti'cn  iiirii  >>i  .ill  ratikn. 
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have  ten  thousand  franks.  The  thing  was  published 
throughout  all  France  and  came  eke  into  Italy ;  wherefore 
many,  as  well  Italians  as  French,  drawn  by  greed  of  monies, 
set  themselves  to  the  proof,  but  no  effect  ensued  thereof  and 
indeed  the  physicians'  labour  was  thrown  away,  the  pre- 
tended mute  choosing  not  to  speak.  Wherefore  the  king, 
despited  that  no  leach  was  found  who  might  avail  to  cure 
him  and  seeing  that  innumerable  folk  came  all  day  long, 
as  well  physicians  of  note  as  others  who  thought  to  recover 
him  with  their  experiments,^  and  deeming  them  drawn  rather 
by  greed  of  gain  than  by  knowledge  or  hope  that  they  had 
of  availing  to  heal  him,  let  proclaim  that  whoso  undertook 
the  restoration  of  Messer  Filiberto  to  speech  should  take 
such  a  term  as  himseemed  was  apt  thereunto  and  should,  if 
he  cured  him,  have  the  ten  thousand  franks,  together  with 
other  gifts  which  he  would  give  him,  but  that,  an  he  cured 
him  not,  he  should  lose  his  head,  except  he  found  means 
to  pay  ten  thousand  franks.  This  rigorous  proclamation, 
getting  wind,  checked  the  concourse  of  physicians  and  yet 
there  were  some  who,  sustained  by  vain  hope,  feared  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  so  great  a  risk,  so  that  some,  availing 
not  to  heal  him,  were  doomed  to  pay  the  ten  thousand 
franks  or  lose  their  heads,  and  others  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

Now  the  report  of  this  thing  had  already  reached  Mon- 
calieri  [and  it  was  known]  how  Messer  Filiberto  da  Virle 
was  in  great  favour  with  the  King  of  France  and  grown 
very  rich.  Madam  Zilia,  hearing  this  and  well  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  gentleman's  muteness,  (two  years  [of  the  three] 
being  by  this  passed),  thought  that  he  spoke  not,  less  for 
reverence   of  the   strait   oath  he  had  taken   than   for   love 

'  hperimetdi,  in  modern  parlance, "  with  their  empirical  remedies." 


of  herself  and  not  to  fail  her  of  the  promise  made,  and 
concluding  that  he  still  loved  her  as  fervently  as  when 
he  departed  Moncalieri,  she  resolved  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  the  king  then  lay,  and  by  making  Filiberto  speak, 
gain  the  ten  thousand  franks ;  for  she  doubted  not  but 
that  he,  having  become  dumb  at  her  instance,  would  speak, 
whenas  he  saw  her  and  was  prayed  of  her  to  speak.  Accord- 
ingly, having  set  her  affairs  in  such  order  as  herseemed 
well  and  given  out  certain  fables  [of  her  fashion,  to  colour 
her  departure],  she  betook  herself  into  France  and  came 
presently  to  Paris,  where,  without  making  any  delay  about 
the  matter,  she  repaired  to  the  commissaries,  who  had 
charge  of  Messer  Fihberto's  healing,  and  said  to  them, 
"Sirs,  I  am  come  to  heal  Messer  Filiberto,  having  certain 
secrets  of  great  efficacy  in  such  cases,  by  means  whereof 
I  hope  with  God's  help  in  fifteen  days'  time  to  cause  him 
speak  excellent  well ;  and  if  I  make  him  not  perfectly  whole 
within  the  appointed  term,  I  submit  to  lose  my  head 
therefor.  But  I  require  that  none  but  myself  abide  in  the 
chamber  with  him  during  my  tending  of  him,  meseeming 
unmeet  that  any  learn  the  means  which  I  purpose  to 
use  for  his  recoverance ;  nay,  I  must  abide  with  him 
night  and  day,  for  that  anights  also  at  certain  hours  it 
will  behove  me  use  my  remedies."  The  commissaries, 
hearing  her  speak  with  such  assurance  in  so  parlous  a 
case,  where  the  most  learned  men  of  France  and  other 
countries  had  failed,  gave  Messer  I'ilibcrto  to  untlersland 
that  there  was  a  genllewonian  come  from  the  land  of 
I'iedinont,  who  offered  herself  to  cure  him.  lie  let  bring 
her  lo  his  Ifxiging  and  knew  her  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  ;  wherefore,  concluding  that  she  had  undertaken  the 
fatigues  of  llial  journey,  not  for  love  of  him,  but  for 
greed  uf  the  ten  thousand  franks,  and  calling  tu  mind  the 
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great  harshness  and  cruelty  which  she  had  used  with  him 
and  the  torments  he  had  suffered  for  her,  he  felt  his  fervent 
love,  which  was  already  grown  cool,  give  place  to  the  desire 
of  just  vengeance  ;  wherefore  he  determined  to  take  of 
her  that  pleasure  which  fortune  threw  in  his  way  and  pay 
her  in  such  coin  as  she  merited.  Accordingly,  they  being 
left  alone  in  the  chamber,  she  bolted  the  door  from  within 
and  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  do  you  not  know  me?  See 
you  not  that  I  am  your  dear  Zilia,  whom  you  professed 
to  love  so  much  aforetime  ?  "  He  signed  that  he  knew  her 
well,  but,  touching  his  tongue  with  his  finger,  showed  that 
he  could  not  speak  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  lady 
told  him  that  she  acquitted  him  of  the  oath  and  the  promise 
made  her  and  that  she  was  come  to  Paris  to  do  all  he  should 
command  her  ;  but  he  did  nought  but  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  touch  his  tongue  with  his  finger. 

Madam  Zilia,  seeing  these  his  fashions,  was  sore  chagrined 
and  finding  that  no  prayers  of  hers  availed  aught,  proceeded 
to  kiss  him  amorously  and  to  caress  him  as  most  she  knew, 
so  that  he,  being  young  and  having  ardently  loved  the  lady, 
who  was  in  truth  very  fair,  felt  carnal  appetite  awaken  in 
him  and  that  astir  which  belike  slept ;  wherefore  he,  without 
word  said,  took  of  her  that  pleasure  which  he  had  so  eagerly 
desired  and  many  times,  during  the  fifteen  days'  space, 
diverted  himself  amorously  with  her,  but  withal  would 
nowise  unknot  his  tongue,  himseeming  the  kiss  she  had 
given  him  at  Moncalieri  merited  not  so  long  and  grievous 
a  penance.  Wherefore  whoso  sought  to  recount  the  argu- 
ments with  which  the  lady  plied  him,  the  urgent  prayers 
she  proffered  him  and  the  tears  she  shed  to  persuade  him  to 
speak  would  not  make  an  end  thereof  in  all  this  day.  Then, 
the  appointed  term  come  and  Filiberto  still  refusing  to 
speak,  she  knew  the  greatness  of  her  folly  and  presumption 
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and  eke  the  cruelty  she  had  used  with  her  lover  and  gave 
herself  up  for  lost ;  inasmuch  as,  the  fifteen  days  past, 
it  was  bidden  her  pay  the  ten  thousand  franks  or  confess 
herself,  for  that  her  head  should  be  stricken  off  on  the 
morrow,  and  thereupon  she  was  removed  from  the  gentle- 
man's chamber  and  carried  to  prison.  Her  dower  sufficing 
not  unto  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  she  resigned  herself 
to  die ;  which  Filiberto  understanding  and  himseeming 
he  had  sufficiently  avenged  himself  of  her,  he  went  to  seek 
King  Charles  and  making  him  due  obeisance,  proceeded, 
to  the  marvellous  joy  of  the  king  and  his  court,  to  speak 
and  telling  him  the  whole  history  of  his  long  silence,  humbly 
besought  him  to  pardon  all  who  were  in  prison  and  the 
lady  among  the  rest  ;  the  which  was  granted  him. 

Madam  Zilia  being  accordingly  released  from  prison  and 
thinking  to  return  to  Piedmont,  full  of  shame  and  confusion, 
Messer  Filiberto  would  have  her  and  her  company  lodged 
in  his  own  hostelry  and  calling  her  apart,  thus  bespoke 
her,  saying,  "  Madam,  you  know  how  many  months  I  did 
you  service  at  Moncalieri,  for  that  in  good  sooth  I  loved 
you  most  ardently.  You  know,  moreover,  that  you  for  a 
kiss  charged  me  abide  three  years  mute,  and  I  swear  to 
you  that,  had  you,  then  or  after  I  went  to  Virle,  absolved 
me  of  the  oath,  I  had  eternally  remained  your  servant  ; 
but  your  cruelty  hath  caused  me  go  wandering  some  two 
years'  space,  during  which  time  (thanks  to  (jod  and  not 
to  you)  it  hath  so  well  betided  me  that  I  am  grown  rich 
and  in  high  favour  with  my  king.  Now,  nieseeming  I 
have  taken  just  vengeance  of  you,  I  mean  to  do  you  sucij 
courtesy  that,  whereas  I  might  have  su(Tere(l  your  heail 
to  lie  cut  off,  I  will  amply  repay  you  the  expense  of  the 
journey  you  have  made  and  eke  of  your  return.  I, earn 
for  the  future  to  govern  yourself  with  prudence  an<l  iiluse 
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gentlemen  no  more,  for  that  (as  the  saying  is)  men  meet 
and  not  mountains."  So  saying,  he  let  give  her  monies 
in  sufficiency  and  dismissed  her.  The  king  would  have 
him  take  a  wife  and  gave  him  a  rich  damsel  with  an  in- 
heritance of  divers  castlewicks ;  whereafter  he  sent  to  fetch 
his  friend  the  Spoletine  and  entertained  him  about  himself, 
giving  him  the  means  to  live  at  his  ease.  Messer  Filiberto 
still  lived  in  the  king's  good  grace  and  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Seventh,  he  abode  in  like  favour  with  King 
Louis  the  Eleventh. 


ta  Siflnat  Bon  ^ictro  CDarliona  CTount  of  CoI= 
lisano  ^timtral  antj  %axti  f^icfi)  Constaile  of 
t])C  latinjgliom  of  Si'cilg. 

If  I  have  tarried  till  now  to  send  you  the  novel,  or  rather 
history,  which  Signor  Lodovico  Landreano,  Provost  of 
Vicobaldone,  told  you  at  Milan  in  the  house  of  your  brother- 
in-law,  that  most  gallant  and  splendid  cavalier,  Signor 
Alfonso  Visconti,  be  it  my  excuse  in  your  eyes  that,  the 
very  day  whenas  you  so  urbanely  required  me  thereof,  it 
was  enjoined  me  of  my  superiors  depart  Milan  on  the 
morrow  and  betake  myself  to  Monferrato  on  certain  business 
of  no  small  moment,  and  there,  as  you  have  seen,  it  behoved 
me  sojourn  three  weeks'  time.  Now  that,  having  happily 
despatched  the  affairs  I  had  in  treaty,  I  am  returned, 
remembering  me  of  your  commandment,  (for  that  I  will 
have  your  prayers,  nay,  your  least  signs,  still  stand  me  in 
stead  of  behests)  I  have,  putting  aside  all  else,  taken  jien 
in  hand  and  written  down,  as  best  I  might,  the  novel  afore- 
said ;  the  which  I  now  send  you  with  these  presents  and 
will  have  abide  inscribed  unto  your  name,  that  it  may  bear 
witness  to  those  who  come  after  us  (if  my  writings  endure 
so  long  alive)  of  your  courteous  goodwill  unto  nte  and  of 
my  observance  tnwanls  you.       I'are  you  well. 


2rf)e  Jourtcmrt)  Storg. 

ROSAMUND  LETTETH  ASSASSINATE  HER 
HUSBAND  AND  AFTER,  BLINDED  BY 
DISORDERLY  APPETITE,  EMPOISONETH 
HERSELF  AND  HER   SECOND   HUSBAND. 

The  goodly  and  venerable  ancient  writing,  compiled  in 
authentic  form,'  which  Signor  Gian  Lodovico  di  Corte- 
maggiore,  Marquess  of  Pallavicino,  hath  let  read  here  and 
which  clearly  establisheth  the  descent  of  his  most  noble 
house  from  the  Longobards,  (who  not  only  founded  the 
most  worshipful  families  in  Lombardy,  such  as  our  Vis- 
conti  and  Landriani,  the  Vicedomini,  the  Valvassori,  the 
Cattanii  and  many  others,  in  Tuscany  the  Marquesses 
Malaspini,  in  Frioul  the  Savorgnani  and  the  Counts  of 
Canossa,  of  whom  was  the  glorious  Countess  Matilda,* 
most  puissant  both  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  and  in  the 
Patrimony,'   and   likewise   the   house   of    Este,  but   sowed 

1  i.e.  well-authenticated. 

*  The  last  Countess  or  Marchioness  of  Tuscany  (ob.  A.D.  1:15), 
renowned  for  her  devotion  to  the  Papal  See,  which  she  defended  by 
all  means  in  her  power  against  her  kinsman,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany.  She  was  contemporary  with  Gregory  VII.  and  it  was 
at  her  castle  of  Canossa  that  Henry  IV.  made  the  celebrated  act  of 
submission  to  that  pope  which  was  so  often  referred  to  by  Prince 
Bismarck  and  others  in  the  course  of  the  so-called  Culturkampf. 

3  i.e.  the  States  of  the  Church. 
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the  seeds  of  their  nobility  in  many  families  throughout 
all  Italy,)  and  the  mention  of  their  King  Alboin  move 
me  to  relate  to  you  his  untimely  death  and  the  vengeance 
which  speedily  ensued  thereof.  You  must  know,  then, 
that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  Narses,' 
a  patrician  and  a  man  of  exceeding  renown,  who  had 
laboured  amain  with  hand  and  counsel  to  that  end,  ruled 
the  country  with  prudence  and  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  people  ;  but,  being  flouted  by  Sophia,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  with  shameful  menaces,  he  wrote  to 
Alboin,  King  of  the  Longobards,  who  then  reigned  over 
Pannonia  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  great 
familiarity  during  the  war  with  the  Goths,  and  invited 
him  to  come  and  make  himself  master  of  Italy.  The 
said  Longobards,  who  came  from  Scandinavia,  an  island 
of  the  Ocean,*  had  theretofore  occupied  the  country 
adjoining  the  Danube,  on  its  abandonment  by  the  Ileruli 
and  the  Thuringi,  whenas  Odoacer  their  king  led  them 
into  Italy  and  occupied  Rome,  and  there  they  reigned 
till  their  kingship  came  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Alboin, 
a  cruel  and  audacious  prince,  full  of  fierce  and  barbarous 
usances  and  very  expert  in  matters  of  war,  who,  passing 
the  Danube,  for  that  Cunimund,''  King  of  the  Ciepidiv,  had 
broken  the  conventions  made   between  his  father  Turisund 


'  The  ceU-bratoJ  general  of  the  Kmperor  Justinian,  who  succeeJeil 
Heliiiariua  in  the  comniandmunt  uf  the  imperial  armies  and  oxpellin); 
the  (ioths  from  Italy,  was  appointed  I'Uarih  uf  tho  peninsula. 
Handello  rails  him  "  Naracte." 

*  Sic.  'I'he  I.onKobards  ar<i  Ki^'XTally  Buppined  to  have  t  iimi"  from 
tho  ihorei  of  the  Haltii',  somewliere  hetwi'en  the  I'.lbe  and  the 
Oder,  lint  somo  hiatoriann  liold  that  they  were  originally  natives  of 
I  Denmark . 

•'   Ilandello,  "Comondo." 
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and  the  Longobards,  encountered  and  overcame  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  in  which  few  of  the  Gepidse  abode  alive. 
Cunimund  their  king  was  among  the  slain  and  Alboin, 
taking  up  his  severed  head,  let  make  a  cup  of  his  skull 
set  in  gold,  wherein  he  drank  at  state  banquets.  Amongst 
the  booty  was  Rosamund,  the  king's  daughter,  a  damsel 
beautiful  beyond  belief,  who,  being  seen  of  Alboin,  was 
espoused  of  him  to  wife,  Clodsuinda,  his  first  wife,  daughter 
of  Clotaire,  King  of  France,  having  died  a  little  before. 
Being,  as  hath  been  said,  invited  by  Narses  into  Italy, 
he  resolved  to  go  thither  and  calling  the  Saxons  to  his 
aid,  departed  Pannonia,  of  which  the  Longobards  had  taken 
possession  two-and-forty  years  before,  on  the  second  day  of 
April  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  568,  leaving  that  country 
to  the  Huns,  (wherefore  Pannonia  was  after  called  Hungary, ) 
on  condition  that,  if  the  Longobards  returned,  they  should 
have  their  fields  again ;  then,  passing  the  Alps,  with  all  his 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  he  entered  Italy  by  the 
province  of  Frioul.  Now  that  wretched  country  was 
presently  unprovided  with  arms  and  captains,  for  that  Narses 
had  retired  to  Naples,  having  been  deprived  of  his  com- 
mandment, and  had  been  succeeded  by  Longinus,  who  was 
far  inferior  to  him  in  the  military  art  and  in  the  governance 
of  the  people ;  wherefore  Alboin  in  a  trice  made  himself 
master  of  Frioul  and  assigned  it  for  dukedom  to  Gisulf  his 
nephew,  unto  whom  he  gave  many  noble  Longobard 
families  to  people  the  country.  He  after  subdued  the 
whole  country  now  called  the  Trevisan  Marches,  except 
Padua  and  Monfelice ;  Mantua  he  might  not  avail  to  take, 
but  he  conquered  the  state  of  Milan  and  all  Liguria  and 
made  himself  master  of  well-nigh  all  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  where  Longinus  lay,  and 
certain  castles   builded   upon   the  sea-shore,  so   that    there 
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remained  to  the  Greek  Emperor  but  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  some  few  other  places. 

The  barbarian  king  was,  as  hath  been  said,  very  cruel 
and  inordinately  arrogant,  presuming  so  much  upon  himself 
for  the  acquisition  thus  suddenly  made  of  such  a  country 
that  himseemed  the  dominion,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  all 
Europe,  could  not  fail  him ;  wherefore,  leaving  the  care  of 
the  war,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  festivity. 
Accordingly,  being  one  day  at  Verona,  which  much  pleased 
him  for  its  site,  he  ordained  a  magnificent  banquet,  whereto, 
by  his  commandment,  were  bidden  the  chief  men  and 
women  of  the  Longobards,  and  applied  to  eat  well  and 
drink  better,  inviting  this  one  and  that  to  do  the  like,  so 
that,  for  excess  of  wine,  he  became  merrier  than  of  wont, 
not  to  say  drunken,  and  called  for  the  cup  made  of  the 
skull  of  Cunimund  his  father-in-law,  which  was  straightway 
brought  him.  The  barbarian  let  fill  it  with  good  wine  and 
bade  his  cupl)earer  carry  it  to  the  queen,  saying,  "  Ilarkye, 
take  this  cup  and  give  it  to  Rosamund  my  wife  and  bid  her 
drink  and  make  merry  with  her  father."  Rosamund,  who 
sat  with  the  women  at  another  table,  overagainst  her 
husband,  hearing  his  speech  (for  that  he  had  cried  out 
loudly,)  was  inwardly  sore  incensed  and  hearkened  his 
message  with  a  heart  full  of  rage  and  ill  will  against  him. 
Nevertheless,  taking  the  cup  in  lianil,  she  set  it  to  her 
mouth  with  disgust  and  despite  and  making  a  show  of 
drinking,  returned  it  to  the  csi|uire,  concealing  her  ciiagriu 
as  most  she  might.  Now  she  could  not  brook  tiiat  Alboin 
should,  in  presence  of  all  the  Longoi)ar(l  nobles,  have  not 
only  reminded  her  of  the  deatii  of  her  father,  but,  to  slight 
her  (he  more,  willed  her  drink  in  the  cup  made  of  the 
lalter's  skull  ;  wherefore,  unable  lo  master  her  anger,  she 
abode  (lienceforlh  so  full  of  ill  will  nyainst  her  husband  that 
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herseenied  she  might  not  live  nor  have  any  content  in  this 
world,  except  she  signally  avenged  herself  of  so  great  an 
affront,  feeling  his  words  still  pierce  her  through  and 
through  with  lively  dolour  and  gnaw  at  her  heartstrings 
without  cease  like  a  biting,  fretting  worm  ;  nay,  overcome 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  incessant  and  tormenting  passion 
which  gave  her  no  whit  of  rest,  she  inwardly  resolved  to 
procure  her  husband's  death  at  all  hazards  and  though  it 
should  cost  her  her  life.  Accordingly,  fixed  in  this  her 
purpose  and  doing  no  otherwhat  all  day  long  than  rack  her 
brains  and  cast  about  how  she  might  avail  to  avenge  herself 
of  the  king,  she  could  find  no  device  to  her  mind ;  but, 
what  while  she  wavered  between  a  thousand  conflicting 
thoughts,  swerving  withal  no  whit  from  her  fell  purpose, 
chance  threw  in  her  way  a  means  which  seemed  to  her  much 
to  the  purpose  and  sure  to  effect  her  intent  and  do  unto 
Alboin  that  which  he  had  done  unto  Cunimund. 

There  was  amongst  Alboin's  courtiers  a  Longobard  youth, 
his  foster-brother,  called  by  some  Helmichis  ^  and  by  others 
Almachild,  who  bore  the  king's  helmet  in  battle  and  who, 
for  all  he  was  young,  was  much  esteemed,  having  still 
approved  himself  a  man  of  understanding  and  valour.  Upon 
him  the  queen  wrought  to  such  purpose  that  he  consented 
to  slay  Alboin  his  king,  but,  doubting  his  ableness  to  achieve 
so  great  and  parlous  an  emprise  alone,  he  exhorted  her  to 
persuade  Peredeus,  the  strongest  man  of  all  the  Longobards, 
to  bear  him  company  in  the  matter.  Peredeus,  however, 
refused  to  consent  to  such  a  crime  and  Rosamund,  fearing 
lest  he  should  discover  the  plot  and  knowing  that  he  often- 
times lay  with  her  wardrobe-woman,  persuaded  the  latter 
to  appoint  him  to  lie  with  her  that  same  night,  when  she 

'   Bandello,  "  Elmige." 
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herself  would  take  her  place  by  his  side.  The  adultery 
consummated,  Rosamund  made  herself  known  to  the 
affrighted  gallant  and  said  to  him,  "Thou  seest,  Peredeus, 
that  which  thou  hast  done  against  Alboin's  honour  and 
what  penalty  thou  hast  incurred ;  wherefore  needs  must 
thou  resolve  thyself  either  to  slay  him  or  to  be  cruelly  slain 
of  him."  Peredeus,  perceiving  the  cheat  which  had  been 
put  on  him  and  constrained  by  fear,  promised  that  which 
he  had  before  refused  voluntarily  to  do  ;  and  so  the  queen, 
not  content  with  assassinating  her  husband,  must  needs, 
ere  she  let  put  him  to  death,  send  him  to  Cornwall.  Now 
Alboin  was  wont  to  lay  himself  on  his  bed  at  noontide  to 
sleep ;  which  he  doing  one  day,  Rosamund  commanded 
that  all  should  withdraw  and  that  no  noise  should  be  made 
in  the  palace,  inasmuch  as  the  king  was  indisposed  and 
would  fain  repose  ;  then,  adroitly  removing  all  her  husband's 
arms  fr<jm  the  chamber,  except  his  sword,  which  she  made 
fast  to  the  sheath,  so  he  might  not  avail  himself  thereof, 
and  left  at  his  bedhead,  the  wicked  woman  admitted 
Ilelmichis  and  Peredeus  armed.  Alljoin,  awaking  and  per- 
ceiving the  manifest  peril  in  which  he  stood,  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  but,  finding  it  secured  on  such  wise 
that  he  might  not  unshcath  it,  took  up  a  stool,  wherewith 
he  defended  himself  awhile ;  but  what  might  he  avail, 
unarmed  as  he  was,  against  two  armed  antl  stalwart  men, 
whereof  one  had  not  his  match  for  strength  ?  Tims  Alboin, 
a  man  most  warlike  and  of  extraordinary  audacity,  was  sinin 
and  he,  who  had  been  still  most  fortunate  in  battle  against 
his  enemies,  died  of  a  woman's  treason.  His  body  was 
buried  unrler  a  stair  of  the  palace  at  Verona  and  great  was 
the  mourning  of  the  Longobards  for  his  death.  Helmichis, 
whom  Rosamund  had  promised  to  make  him  king  niui 
lake  him   In  liiisliaiid,   srciiig  lliat,  I'nr   llic  icsistancc  of  the 

VI II..     V.  K) 
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barons  who  were  then  in  Verona,  he  might  not  avail  to 
occupy  the  throne  and  misdoubting  him  to  be  put  to  death 
whenas  the  other  princes  came  to  choose  them  a  king,  abode 
sore  troubled  ;  wherefore,  what  while  it  was  yet  unknown 
who  were  the  king's  murderers,  Rosamund,  Helmichis 
and  Peredeus,  laying  hands  upon  all  the  Longobard 
treasures,  took  ship  with  Albisuinda,  daughter  of  Alboin 
and  his  first  wife  Clodsuinda,  and  sailed  to  Ravenna,  where 
Helmichis,  who  had  meanwhile  espoused  Rosamund  to 
wife,  was,  with  her  and  all  his  company,  very  honourably 
received  by  Longinus  and  assigned  a  goodly  lodging  in 
the  city. 

What  while  these  things  befell  in  Italy,  Justin,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  died  and  was  succeeded  in  the  empery 
by  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  who  was  then  warring  against 
the  Persians  and  who,  had  he  had  in  Italy  the  prosperous 
fortune  which  he  had  in  the  East,  would  have  been  a 
most  happy  prince  ;  wherefore  he  might  not  apply  to  the 
deliverance  of  Italy,  which  was  well-nigh  all  occupied 
by  the  Longobards.  Longinus,  seeing  that  Tiberius  was 
not  for  concerning  himself  with  Italian  affairs,  thought  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  peninsula  and  by  means  of 
Rosamund,  to  win  the  most  part  of  the  Longobards,  she 
being  loved  and  esteemed  by  many  of  them,  more  by 
token  that  he  knew  her  to  have  brought  incalculable 
treasures  with  her.  Accordingly  he  with  many  words 
imparted  to  her  his  purpose  and  persuaded  her  to  such 
effect  that  she  promised  to  empoison  Helmichis  and  take 
himself  to  husband.  INIarry,  here  was  a  fine  patch  of  a 
woman  for  you  !  It  seemed  not  enough  to  her  to  sunder 
the  marriage  bond  and  adulterously  to  abandon  herself 
to  a  simple  esquire  ;  it  sufficed  her  not  to  let  assassinate 
Alboin    her    husband    by   practice,    to   steal    all    the   crown 
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treasures  and  carry  off  the  king's  daughter,  but  she  must, 
to  boot,  for  no  fault  of  his,  empoison  her  second  husband, 
who  deserved  well  of  her  and  who  had  for  her  sake  ex- 
posed himself  to  such  a  risk.  But  I  am  not  presently 
concerned  to  do  the  satirist's  office,  more  by  token  that 
I  see  the  Lady  Antonia  Gonzaga,  wife  of  the  Signor 
Cavaliere,  and  the  other  ladies  who  are  here  look  on  me 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  displease 
them,  it  being  still  my  wont  to  honour  the  ladies  and 
do  their  every  pleasure.  Rosamund,  then,  having  prepared 
a  cup  of  poisoned  wine,  took  her  opportunity  one  day, 
whenas  Helmichis  came  forth  of  the  bath,  and  entering 
the  chamber  with  the  cup  in  her  hand,  proffered  it  to 
him,  saying,  "Dear  my  husband,  drink  and  recruit  your 
languid  body  with  this  healthful  beverage  which  I  have 
prepared  for  you."  Helmichis,  being  athirst,  took  the 
cup  and  drank  off  a  great  part  of  the  wine,  but,  feeling 
his  stomach  overset  and  all  his  vitals  racked  with  cruel 
pains,  divined  the  treason  and  taking  sword  in  hand,  said 
to  Rosamund,  wilh  a  stern  countenance,  "  Base  and  wicked 
woman  (may  fire  fall  from  heaven  to  burn  thee  !),  either 
do  thou  drink  the  rest  of  this  wine,  wherewith  thou  hast 
empoisoned  me,  or  I  will  slay  thee,  as  thou  dcscrvest, 
with  this  whinger."  .She,  seeing  her  treason  discovered 
and  it  behoving  her  die  on  one  or  other  wise,  forasmuch 
as  there  was  none  in  the  chamber  to  afford  her  aid,  took 
the  cup  and  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  wine,  and  so  in 
a  little  while  they  both  died  llicreof.  Longinus,  having 
lost  his  hojje  of  making  himself  king,  took  the  treasures 
and  sent  Ihein,  logetlu-r  with  Alboin's  daughter,  Albisuindn, 
to  Tibcritis  at  Constantinople  ;  whither  the  historians  allege 
lh:il  I'licdeus  was  also  carried,  declaring  that  he  one  day 
slew  a   very  great    and    (ierce    lion   in   the    presence  <>(  the 
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emperor  and  all  the  people.  Tiberius,  for  fear  of  his 
strength,  let  put  out  his  eyes ;  and  thus  none  of  Alboin's 
three  murderers  abode  unpunished.  Meanwhile,  the  Longo- 
bards,  not  to  abide  without  a  ruler,  assembled  at  Pavia, 
which  city  they  after  made  the  seat  of  their  monarchy, 
and  elected  to  king  one  Clepho,  a  man  very  noble  amongst 
them  and  of  exceeding  great  renown  in  the  art  of  war ; 
but  he  also,  after  an  eighteen  months'  reign,  was  foully 
murdered  by  a  serving-man  of  his. 


OBannello 

t0  tf)e  refeercnti  Mcqqzi  ffiiacomo  ^tntiquarfo 
Apostolical  Protfjonotarg. 

There  were  clivers  gentlemen  with  you,  this  past  week, 
at  the  venerable  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Graces  in 
Milan,  and  you  all  went  modestly  disporting  yourselves 
under  the  long  trellis  of  the  garden.  There  it  was  told 
how  once  upon  a  time  Fra  Michele  da  Carcano  (one  of  his 
brethren  having  gotten  a  girl  with  child  at  Cremona  and 
the  populace  kindling  into  fury)  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
made  a  goodly  preachment ;  then,  ultimately,  turning  to 
the  people,  "  Cremonese  mine,"  quoth  he,  "I  have  ever 
accounted  you  men  of  sagacity  and  of  perfect  and  sound 
judgment,  but  I  find  myself  much  mistaken  in  my  opinion. 
What  miracle  or  thing  unwonted  is  this,  that  a  man  should 
get  a  woman  with  child  ?  Sec  you  not  this  betide  all  day 
long  and  do  you  make  such  an  outcry  for  the  like  thereof? 
It  were  a  miracle,  indeed,  and  a  thing  to  make  a  tumult 
about  if  the  girl  had  gotten  the  friar  with  child."  And 
with  these  toys  he  appeased  the  Cremonese.  To  tliis 
purpose  there  were  many  tilings  said  of  the  dissolute  life  of 
many  churciimen  ant!  of  the  little  pains  which  are  taken 
to  amend  their  lewd  fashions,  as  well  among  the  secular 
clergy  as  among  tlie  regulars'  or  those  at  the  least  who 

'  /'./•.  niniikH  {tTj^'o/iin'i  tlioio  lulijoct  to  a  nioniiatic  ruU). 
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should  be  regulatetl.'  Whereupon  our  well-bred  and  erudite 
Messer  Gian  Giacomo  Ghillino  most  modestly  entered  into 
discourse  of  the  matter  and  saying  that  it  were  well  bytimes 
to  do  as  did  Tiberius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  with  the  priests  of 
the  Goddess  Isis,  related  that  which  befell  a  Roman  gentle- 
woman in  those  times ;  the  which  I  wrote  down  according 
to  his  narration  and  make  you  a  little  gift  thereof,  having 
for  the  nonce  no  otherwhat  to  give  you.  And  if  it  should 
belike  appear  to  some  that  these  toys  sort  not  with  the 
gravity  of  the  philosophical  studies  wherein  you  are  all  day 
long  engaged  and  yet  less  with  the  integrity  of  your  most 
goodly  life,  it  behoveth  whoso  is  guided  by  reason  to  bethink 
him  that  it  is  whiles  necessary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  one's 
life  and  to  recreate  oneself  with  things  honest  and  pleasant, 
to  be  after  stronger  and  brisker  for  the  labours  of  the 
intelligence.  Thus  Socrates,  the  father  of  academical 
learning,  after  his  continual  disputations  upon  the  most 
difficult  and  profound  questions,  after  instructing  and  train- 
ing the  many  eminent  disciples  who  hearkened  to  his 
teachings,  accounted  it  nothing  unworthy  of  his  most 
virtuous  life  to  divert  himself  at  home  with  his  merry 
children  and  to  share  with  them  in  those  pleasures  which 
are  proper  to  childhood.  Nay,  the  most  bepraised  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Elder  disdained  not,  after  his  gravest  ponder- 
ings  over  the  governance  of  the  states  [committed  to  his 
charge],  to  go  with  his  Achates,  L?elius,  a-pleasuring  along 
the  sea-shore  and  gathering  small  stones  and  sea-shells. 
Fare  you  well. 

'  Or  "  ruled  "  {regolati). 


Efjz  JFiftccntf)  ^torg. 

PAULINA,  A  ROMAN  LADY,  IS  UNDER  COLOUR 
OF  RELIGION  COZENED  BY  HER  LOVER; 
BY  REASON  WHEREOF  THE  WORSHIP  OF 
ISIS  IS  DONE  AWAY. 

We  have,  gentlemen  mine,  embarked  upon  a  vast  and 
darkling  sea  [in  treating]  of  the  corrupt  life  of  persons 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  their  lewd  fashions 
standing  more  in  need  of  amendment  than  of  reprehen- 
sion ;  wherefore  it  were  behoving  to  put  hand  (as  the 
saying  is)  to  the  dough  and  come  to  the  reformation  of 
their  lives,  they  being  those  from  whom  we  laymen  should 
take  example  of  godly  living  and  not  see  the  unseemly 
and  perverse  doings  which  we  see  all  day  long.  I  for  my 
part,  after  [despatching]  my  domestic  concerns  and  those 
of  my  friends,  oftentimes  find  no  other  solace  than  to 
come  hither  and  abide  awhile  with  these  venerable  brethren 
and  other  like  practising  monks  and  fri.ars,  in  whom  there 
is  nought  but  good  usances  to  be  seen,  and  to  receive 
from  Ihem  the  i)est  of  counsel  for  the  course  of  this  our 
jjcrilous  life.  And  albeit  there  are  others  to  be  seen 
who  iiear  the  name  of  monks  and  whose  life  is  nltogctlu-r 
contrary  to  the  jirofrssioii  they  make,  ns  many  there  be 
in   this  our    city   of   Milan,    we  laymen   must   not  witliul  be 
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their  imitators  nor  eke  presume  to  judge  of  things  sacred,' 
but  eschew  their  ill  customs  and  leave  unto  those  to  whom 
it  pertaineth  the  care  of  chastening  them  and  giving  them 
due  punishment.  Do  we  but  our  duty  and  betide  thereof 
what  will.  Algates,  it  is  manifest  that  evil  examples 
are  the  occasion  of  very  great  and  parlous  disorders ; 
wherefore,  as  Messer  Giacomo  Antiquario  here  well 
knoweth,  if  Duke  Lodovico  Sforza  had  not  lost  the  duchy, 
he  had  already  taken  order  to  seek  to  reform  the  whole 
clergy  and  every  other  sort  of  religious  persons  of  this 
state,  supplicating  the  pope  to  compel  the  bishops  and 
heads  of  religious  orders  to  see  that  all  under  their  charge 
lived  according  to  their  rules ;  but  his  unfortunate  expul- 
sion and  imprisonment  hath  put  an  end  to  that  godly, 
necessary  and  praiseworthy  work.  Peradventure  God  will 
one  day  inform  our  Most  Christian  King  with  His  grace, 
so  that,  according  as  he  hath  begun  to  reform  the  convent 
and  brethren  of  Sant'  Eustorgio,  he  may  do  the  like  with 
the  rest ;  nay,  calling  to  mind  that  which  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  did  with  certain  priests  at  Rome,  methinketh  it 
were  haply  not  altogether  amiss  bytimes  to  do  the  like 
with  one  or  two  of  our  ill-living  priests  and  friars,  for 
it  would  serve  to  terrify  the  others,  so  that  what  they  will 
not  for  love  of  virtue  they  should  do  for  fear  of  punishment. 

Now,  to  come  to  my  story,  you  must  know  that,  what 
time  the  Emperor  Tiberius  ruled  Rome,  there  was  a  very 
wealthy  Roman  gentleman,  called  Saturninus,  who  took 
to  wife  a  most  noble  damsel,  left  beyond  measure  rich  by 
the  inheritance  of  her  parents,  so  that  she  brought  her 
husband  gold  and  silver   and   exceeding  great  estates  and 

'  Lit.  "to  put  our  mouths  in  heaven"  (porre  la  bocca  itt  cielo), 
i.e.  to  talk  of  things  beyond  human  (or  at  least  beyond  lay)  com- 
petence. 
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was,  to  boot,  accounted  one  of  the  fairest  ladies  to  be  found 
in  those  days  at  Rome.  But  what  made  her  most  famous 
and  most  estimable  in  all  men's  eyes  was  her  true  and 
chastest  honesty,  unpliable  unto  whosoever  it  might  be  for 
gold  or  silver  or  any  other  thing ;  and  this  her  chastity 
was  the  more  marvellous  and  praiseworthy  that  the  Roman 
women,  of  whatsoever  degree  and  quality,  had  already  in 
her  day  begun  to  give  loose  to  their  wanton  appetites  without 
any  regard  for  decency,  committing  adultery  without  fear 
of  reproach  and  behaving  themselves  as  shamelessly  as 
public  harlots ;  nay,  so  far  had  they  suffered  themselves 
be  carried  away  of  their  lusts  that,  had  their  forefathers 
returned  to  life  and  seen  the  pomp  of  their  raiment, 
enhanced  with  such  wealth  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
and  orient  pearls,  and  heard  their  speech,  unbecoming 
as  it  was  unto  virtuous  dames  and  ladies,  and  considered 
their  wanton  and  unchaste  manner  of  life,  with  their  mere- 
tricious talk  and  gestures,  they  would  have  been  filled 
at  once  with  wonderment  and  despite  and  would  have 
avouched  that  this  was  not  the  dress,  the  fashions,  the 
usances,  the  manners,  the  temperate  way  of  living  and 
the  laudable  converse  which  they  had  left  for  inheritance 
to  their  daughters.  Nor  must  you  believe  that  the  life 
of  the  men  was  anywise  less  licentious  than  that  of  the  i 
women.  That  Roman  breeding,  that  ancestral  virtue,  that 
antique  valour,  that  temperate  life  and  those  goodly  usances, 
which  had  so  gloriously  gained  and  kept  them  the  enipery 
of  the  world,  were  no  more  to  be  found  ;  so  thai  both 
sexes  were  fallen  into  the  filthiness  of  every  abominable  ( 
vice  ;  and  those  who  lived  after  the  true  Koman  fashion 
and  imitated  the  old  and  good  customs  were  very  rare, 
the  j)erfect  Roman  way  of  life  going  daily  from  ill  lo  worse. 
Among  these  rare  |>ersons,  then,  in  whom'  the  ancient  virtue 
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was  not  yet  extinct,  might,  without  a  doul)t,  be  numbered 
the  most  fair  and  virtuous  Paulina,  who,  loving  her  husband 
sincerely  and  applying  herself  to  the  household  cares  which 
pertain  unto  women,  was  in  no  particular  inferior  to  the 
ancient  Lucretia,  to  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  nor 
to  Brutus  his  Portia. 

It  chanced  that  a  Roman  youth  of  an  equestrian  family, 
Mundus  by  name,  seeing  Paulina's  beauty  and  discreet 
manners,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  and  seeing  her 
often,  became  little  by  little  so  inflamed  that,  whenas  he 
saw  her  not,  himseemed  he  was  like  to  die  for  excess  of 
amorous  sufferance.  Now  the  equestrian  order  was  midway 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  and  in  this  order 
Mundus  was  one  of  the  first  for  wealth  and  lived  very 
splendidly.  Finding  himself  enamoured  of  Paulina  and 
feeling  that  life  without  her  sight  was  worse  than  death, 
he  fell  to  following  her  whereassoever  she  went,  whether 
to  the  public  games  and  spectacles  or  to  the  temples  or 
whatsoever  other  place,  hoping  with  assiduous  court  and 
gifts  to  gain  her  love  and  favour.  But  she  recked  no 
whit  of  aught  he  did  and  made  a  show  of  not  seeing  him, 
taking  neither  more  nor  less  heed  to  him  than  to  whatsoever 
other  she  saw  or  who  set  himself  to  speak  familiarly  with 
her ;  wherefore  Mundus  abode  sore  disconsolate,  nothing 
he  might  do  profiting  him  aught.  Algates,  albeit  he  knew 
her  to  be  most  austere  and  to  have  a  heart  of  adamant  and 
full  of  coldest  ice,  which  no  flame  of  love  could  penetrate, 
he  resolved  to  essay  her  with  letters  and  messages ;  where- 
fore he  wrote  her  an  amorous  billet  and  sent  it  to  her 
by  a  cunning  woman,  who  was  skilled  in  such  crafts.  She, 
finding  Paulina  at  home  awork  with  her  maidens  at  her 
woman's  labours,  entered  into  discourse  with  her,  feigning 
certain  excuses  of  her  fashion,  and  ultimately,  after  various 
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talk,  discovered  to  her  Mundus  his  love,  studying  to  show 
her  how  the  wretched  lover  burned  for  her  and  assuring 
her  that  he  was  not  only  most  ready  to  do  all  she  should 
command  him,  but  would  make  her  mistress  of  himself 
and  all  he  had.  Paulina  suffered  not  the  vile  woman 
to  make  an  end  of  her  discourse  and  would  neither  take 
the  letter  she  proffered  her  nor  hear  another  word  from 
her,  but,  inflamed  with  just  despite,  drove  her  from  her 
with  angry  words,  bidding  her  nevermore  present  herself 
before  her,  as  she  tendered  her  life,  for  that,  if  she  were 
so  foolhardy  as  to  return  thither,  she  would  play  her  such 
a  trick  that  she  should  for  ever  remember  her  of  Paulina, 
and  sent  to  Mundus,  charging  him  nevermore  presume  to 
send  her  or  letters  or  messages,  an  he  would  not  have  ill 
betide  him  thereof. 

The  procuress  went  off  all  crestfallen  and  returned, 
trumpet  in  bag,'  to  Mundus,  to  whom  she  reported  the 
lady's  reply  and  all  that  she  had  said  and  done,  exhorting 
him  with  many  words  to  desist  from  that  emprise,  forasmuch 
as  she,  having  essayed,  attacked  and  overcome  innumerable 
Roman  matrons,  had  never  found  a  woman  of  whatsoever 
condition  firmer  or  more  averse  from  things  wanton  than 
was  Paulina  and  she  must  give  her  the  credit  of  being  the 
chastest  and  most  virtuous  damsel  was  ever  in  Rome  ; 
wherefore  she  judged  all  but  labour  wasted  which  should 
be  done  to  move  her  to  love  other  than  honoural>ly. 
Mundus,  who  wxs  (as  the  saying  is)  sodden'''  with  love 
of  I'aulina  and  who  knew  no  other  ilelight  or  solace  for 
Ills  sufferings  than  lier  sight,  strove  with  many  words  to 
jjcrsuadc  the    bawd  to  return   to   her  with   fresh   messages 

'  Con  le  (rombf  in  sncco,  Italian  fiiiiivalcnt  of  mir  "  Willi  hrr  tait 
lii-twccn  her  leu*." 
■*   tollo. 
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and  not  so  lightly  suffer  herself  to  be  put  off  with  one 
repulse,  telling  her  she  should  see  the  profit  she  should 
have  of  him  for  her  pains.  The  woman,  who  was  an 
adept  at  such  emprises  and  who  had  in  good  sooth  appre- 
hended Paulina's  mind  to  be  altogether  averse  from  such 
traffickings,  answered  him,  saying,  "  Mundus,  I  am  well 
assured  that  my  pains  would  nowise  be  thrown  away,  in 
so  far  as  pertaineth  unto  thee,  and  that  I  should  never 
weary  myself  in  vain  to  do  thee  ser\'ice,  inasmuch  as  I 
know  thee  to  be  courteous  and  liberal  and  thou  art  so 
abundantly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  that  thou 
mayst  still  give  lavishly  unto  whoso  doth  thee  pleasure ; 
nay,  I  have  already  an  earnest  thereof  in  hand.  But  I 
affirm  (and  indeed  I  am  nowise  mistaken)  that  I  shall  never 
compass  aught  with  this  woman  which  may  anywise  profit 
thee  ;  and  indeed  I  should  know  what  I  say,  for  the  long 
experience  I  have  of  the  trade.  Wherefore  do  thou  hearken 
to  my  rede  and  put  this  fancy  out  of  thy  head.  There 
are  other  women  in  Rome  as  noble  and  as  fair  as  this 
Paulina ;  and  I  know  none  other  of  whatsoever  degree 
whom  I  cannot  with  mine  arts  bring  to  do  mine  every 
will.  Do  but  look  who  is  most  to  thy  liking  and  trust 
to  me  for  the  rest.  But  think  not  to  prevail  with  me  to 
return  to  the  attack  with  Paulina,  for  that  I  should  nowise 
advantage  thee  thereby,  whilst  mine  own  affairs  would  go 
from  ill  to  worse  and  it  would  belike  prove  the  last  of 
mine  emprises."  With  this  she  took  leave  of  him,  leaving 
him  so  cast  down  and  confounded  that  himseemed  the 
whole  earth  failed  beneath  his  feet ;  nay,  so  sore  did  he 
take  the  thing  to  heart  that  he  not  only  passed  that  day 
and  the  ensuing  night  in  tears  and  sighs,  but  persisted 
sundry  other  days  in  his  melancholy,  weeping  without  stint 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  till,  losing  sleep  and  appetite 
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thereby,  he  was  constrained  for  weakness  to  take  to  his  j 
bed.  The  physicians  were  called  in  to  visit  him,  but,  for 
all  they  could  do,  they  might  never  hit  upon  the  truth, 
inasmuch  as  he  chose  not  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
ailment.  However,  finding  his  vital  powers  much  cast 
down  and  prostrate,  they  applied  with  what  means  and 
remedies  they  knew  to  restore  his  lost  forces  ;  but  the  more 
they  strove  to  fortify  the  body,  the  more  dejected  became 
the  mind  and  so  the  poor  lover  still  grew  worse. 

Now  Mundus  had  a  serving- woman,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
of  Egypt,  whom  he  had  otherwhiles  bought  for  a  slave  and 
whom,  finding  himself  well  served  by  her,  he  had  a  little 
before  set  free,  and  she  still  abode  in  the  house.  She, 
loving  her  master  over  all  and  seeing  him  so  grievously  sick, 
was  greatly  concerned  for  him  and  sorrowed  sore  over  his 
malady,  tending  him  day  and  night  as  lovingly  as  if  he  were 
her  son.  She  left  him  well-nigh  never  and  seeing  him  still 
weep  and  sigh,  studied,  as  best  she  might  and  knew,  to 
comfort  him  with  all  care  and  solicitude,  beseeciiing  him  be 
pleased  to  discover  to  her  the  cause  of  his  infirmity  and 
melancholy.  Ilerseemed  indeed  her  master's  sickness  arose 
from  inward  sufferance  and  chagrin  and  that  the  best  remedy 
which  might  be  given  him  was  to  cheer  him  ;  but  this  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  except  she  knew  the  cause  of  his 
melancholy.  Wherefore  she  stinted  not  to  pray  and  beseech 
him,  on  every  such  wise  as  seemed  to  her  most  to  the 
purpose,  that  he  would  deign  to  confide  in  her,  as  in  liis 
most  faithful  slave  that  she  was,  and  discover  to  her  his 
allliction,  for  that,  in  all  whicli  might  be  done  of  her,  she 
would  nowise  fail  to  use  her  wit  and  her  powers  to  succour 
and  solace  him.  Of  this  she  prayed  and  pressed  him  most 
instantly  again  and  again,  till,  moved  by  her  entreaties,  the 
lovesick   youth,  who  had  still  fninid  her  loyal,  loving  and 
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faithful,  resolved  to  impart  to  her  his  love  and  sufferance, 
albeit  he  looked  for  scant  succour  from  her  in  such  a  case. 
Accordingly,  beginning  from  the  beginning,  he  with  tearful 
and  piteous  voice  discovered  to  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
love  for  Paulina  and  assured  her  that,  finding  his  mistress 
so  froward  and  so  disdainful,  he  was  resolved  to  die,  him- 
seeming  it  was  a  far  lesser  ill  to  suffer  death  than  to  abide 
alive,  racked  with  such  fierce  and  cruel  torments  and  in 
disfavour  with  her  he  loved  so  dear ;  wherefore  he  prayed 
her  discover  that  his  love  unto  no  one.  The  slave  wench, 
hearing  that  Saturninus  his  wife  was  the  cause  of  her  lord's 
probable  death,  strove,  as  best  she  might,  to  comfort  him 
and  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  heart  and  apply,  setting  all 
else  aside,  to  recover  his  health,  telling  him  that  there  was 
a  remedy  for  all  things,  so  but  life  were  preserved,  and 
adding  that  she  would  cast  about  to  find  some  device,  so  he 
might  compass  his  intent,  and  that  she  would  not  long  tarry 
to  bring  him  good  news.  ISIundus  avouched  himself  much 
comforted  with  this  hope  that  she  gave  him  and  answered 
her  that  he  would  do  all  he  might  to  amend,  but  that  she 
must  not  fail  of  her  promise  to  him. 

The  woman  was,  as  hath  been  said,  from  Eg)-pt  and 
was  very  inward  with  certain  Egyptian  priests,  who  served 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Isis  at  Rome,  it  having  been 
brought  thither  from  the  parts  of  Egypt.  Now,  when  I 
consider  the  achievements  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the 
glorious  works  wroughten  by  them,  or  ere  their  republic 
was  usurped  by  the  tyranny  'of  Julius  Cassar,  Perpetual 
Dictator,  and  the  particular  actions  of  many  citizens,  I 
abide  full  of  marvel  and  admiration  and  cannot  but  adjudge 
them  to  have  been  most  wise  and  prudent ;  but,  when 
again  I  turn  my  thought  to  matters  of  religion  and  call 
to   mind    the    multitude  of  Clods  they  worshipped    and    the 
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new  deities  which  they  daily  brought  from  this  and  that 
city  and  which  were  withal  no  otherwhat  than  pieces  of 
wood  or  stone  wroughten  in  some  effigy  or  another,  I 
abide  aghast  and  know  not  what  to  say,  meseeming,  indeed, 
they  must  have  been  scant  of  wit  to  believe  that  mortal 
men  and  unchaste  women  could  anywise  acquire  divinity. 
True,  we  cannot  but  supremely  commend  the  reverence 
and  observance  of  things  sacred  which  distinguished  the 
Romans  in  general,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  their  annals  and 
histories,  where  it  will  be  found  in  many  places  that  they 
had  far  more  fear  of  breaking  the  oaths  taken  by  them 
than  of  infringing  their  laws  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
senate ;  the  which  arose  from  none  otherwhat  than  that 
they  accounted  it  a  far  graver  thing  to  offend  against  the 
Divine  puissance  than  to  affront  men.  Now  how  much 
weight  religion  had  with  the  Romans,  at  a  time  when 
well-nigh  all  good  usances  were  marred,  you  shall  hear 
out  of  hand,  for  that  I  care  not  presently  to  say  aught 
of  the  follies  of  their  innumerable  (jods,  it  behoving  me 
in  the  course  of  my  story  relate  one '  of  no  little  moment.  ^ 
To  return,  then,  to  Mundus  his  handmaid,  she  was  familiar 
with  these  Egyptian  priests  and  especially  with  their  chief; 
wheref(jre  she  went  to  speak  with  him  and  ac<|uainting  him 
with  her  lord's  infirmity  and  the  cause  which  had  engen- 
dered it,  nu)st  urgently  prayed  him  consent  to  do  that 
which  you  shall  ])resently  hear  ;  whereto  the  good  priest, 
moved  by  her  prayers,  and  blinded  by  the  gold  she  gave 
him,  yielded  a  ready  assent.  ' 

Now  the  Romans  in  those  days  honoured  the  (loddcss 
Isis  exceedingly  and  celebrated  her  mysteries  with  the 
utmost    solemnity  and    marvellous    cerenuinies,   holding  her 

'   /.-•.  a  folly. 
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priests  in  great  esteem ;  wherefore  the  chief  of  these  latter 
repaired  one  day  to  Paulina's  house  and  with  a  great 
show  of  sanctity  and  godliness  in  his  venerable  aspect  and 
lowly  and  modest  carriage,  sought  speech  of  her.  The 
lady  received  the  hypocritical  priest  with  all  reverence 
and  setting  him  a  seat,  seated  herself  beside  him  and 
respectfully  awaited  that  which  it  should  please  him  say  to 
her.  The  holy  father,  then,  with  a  sanctified  countenance 
and  solemn  parlance,  proceeded  to  recite  a  long  litany 
of  his  fashion  anent  the  divinity  of  the  God  Anubis,  who 
was  holden  in  great  veneration  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  told  her  how  the  said  God,  knowing  she  much  de- 
sired to  have  a  son  and  being  enamoured  of  her  chastity 
and  many  other  virtues,  for  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  ladies  of  Rome,  desired  to  be  the  father  of  her 
child  and  to  lie  with  her  in  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Isis,  whither  he  would  come  to  join  her,  in  the  form 
of  a  young  man,  for  that,  should  he  appear  on  godlike 
wise,  she  might  not  avail  to  endure  the  splendour  of  his 
divinity.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  delude  the  good  and 
simple  matron,  more  by  token  that  it  was  a  firm  belief 
among  the  Romans  that  the  Gods  and  Goddesses  had 
children  amongst  themselves  and  eke  oftentimes  coupled 
with  mortal  men  and  women ;  a  thing  indeed  full  of 
ignorant  and  sacrilegious  folly  to  make  the  Gods  whore- 
mongers, adulterers  and  incestuous ;  but  so  it  was.  Nay, 
they  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  forefather  /Eneas 
was  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises  and  that  their  founders 
Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  begotten  of  Mars  and 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Again,  it  was  reported  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion  and 
a  thousand  other  heroes  were  alleged  to  be  of  divine 
origin.      It    was   holden   for   certain   that    Scipio   Africanus 
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the  Elder  had  been  begotten  of  a  god,  who  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  serpent  and  gotten  the  said  Scipio's  mother 
with  child ;  and  indeed  the  ancient  books  are  full  of 
these  fables ;  wherefore  it  was  no  great  wonder  if  Paulina 
lent  the  false  priest  an  undoubting  faith  and  told  the 
whole  to  her  husband  Saturninus,  who,  being  certified  of  his 
wife's  virtue  and  sharing  his  countrymen's  superstition  "^  ^ 
that  the  Gods  got  women  with  child,  (a  thing  esteemed 
by  them  laudable  and  honourable,  for  that  they  could 
never  have  suspected  such  wickedness  to  be  hidden  under 
colour  of  religion,)  consented  that  she  should  go  lie  with 
the  God  Anubis. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  appointed  for  the  divine 
nuplials,  Mundus  having  beforehand,  by  the  priest's  con- 
trivance, been  hidden  in  the  temple,  Paulina  came  thither 
and  was  couched  by  her  women  in  a  bed  which  was  pre- 
pared in  a  corner  of  the  temple.  The  lamps  were  then 
all  extinguished  and  the  priest,  going  out  with  Paulina's 
women,  locked  the  gates  of  the  temple  behind  him  ;  where- 
upon Mundus,  coming  forth  of  his  hiding-place,  laid  himself 
Ijeside  Paulina  and  to  approve  himself  no  mortal  gallant, 
but  divine,  wrought  exceeding  great  prowess  of  liis  person, 
so  that  Paulina  after  avouched  that  the  God  Anubis  had  lain 
with  her  on  otherguess  wise  than  her  husband.  Mundus, 
then,  amorously  (lis[)orted  himself  with  i'aulina  ail  that 
night  and  did  his  every  pleasure  of  her.  A  little  before 
dawn  he  arose  and  leaving  the  lied,  returned  to  his  hiding- 
jjlace  ;  and  at  sunrise  I'aulina's  women  came  and  the  temple 
being  o))ened  by  the  priest,  accon)])anieil  her  home,  wliere 
she  told  her  hus!)and  how  she  hail  passed  the  night  in  tlie 
arms  of  the  (Jod  Anubis.  A  few  days  tiiereafler,  Mundus  I 
met  Paulina  and  liiniseeming  his  pleasure  was  inconiplote 
cxce|it  she  knew  the  cheal,  said  to  her,  int>vrd  by  youthful 
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levity,  "  Paulina,  you  would  nowise  coniplease  me  with 
your  love ;  but  the  God  Anubis  hath  done  me  such  favour 
that  I  have  taken  amorous  pleasure  of  you  in  his  stead  a 
whole  night  long ; "  and  giving  her  divers  tokens,  related 
to  her  the  thing  as  it  had  passed.  Paulina  was  beyond 
measure  chagrined  at  so  shameful  a  cheat  and  with  bitter 
tears  discovered  the  treason  to  her  husband,  who,  full  of 
ill  will  as  ever  man  was,  went  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and 
demanded  justice  of  Mundus  and  the  priests.  The  emperor, 
hearing  such  a  wickedness,  let  extort  the  truth  with  torments 
and  finding  that  many  like  adulteries  had  been  wroughten 
in  the  temple  by  the  priests'  contrivance,  let  crucify  them 
all,  together  with  Mundus  his  slave-girl.  The  temple,  a 
very  sink  of  vices,  was  razed  to  the  foundations  and  the 
statue  of  Isis  cast  into  the  Tiber.  On  Mundus  more  com- 
passion was  had ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  Now,  returning  to  that  wherewith  we 
began,  if  in  our  times  religious  persons  were  punished 
according  to  their  demerits,  we  should  have  the  things  of 
the  faith  purer  and  holier  and  those  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  the  Divinity  would,  leaving  all 
other  concerns,  apply  to  serve  God  and  pray  Him  for  the 
peace  and  quiet  nf  Christendom. 


15antiello 

10  tf)e  most  Monafr  Cesser  Sommica  Campana 
gclfpt  .Strascmo. 

Albeit  the  instinctive  horror  and  fear  of  dead  bodies  and 
of  spirits,  (especially  in  the  night-time,  whenas  darkness  and 
silence  make  fear  greater,)  which  is  by  nature  implanted  in 
most  men's  hearts,   is  for  well-constituted  minds  no  small 
argument  of  the  immortality  of  our  souls  and  of  the  existence 
of  another  life  to  ])e  desired  of  us,  beyond  this  wherein  we 
presently  live,  nay,  rather,  run  still  with  a  slack  rein  unto 
death,— I  have  not  taken  up  my  pen  to  enter  upon  these 
questions,  but  to  have  an  occasion  of  sending  you  this  my 
novel    [of    a    case]    which    befell    immediately    after    your 
departure  from  Milan  on  your  return  to  Rome.     The  story 
was   tol.l   in   the  presence  of  the  affable  and  accomplished 
S.gnora  Chiara  I'usterla,  in  whose  house  you  were  well  seen 
and  made  much  of  during  your  sojourn  here  in  Milan  •  for 
that  in  truth  the  said  Sign„ra  Chiara,  am..ng  the  many'and 
rare  (|ual.lies  which  make  her  admirable  ami  singular,  hath 
this,    that   she  entertaineth    and    weleomelli    strangers    (and 
especially  men  of  parts)  belter  than  whatsoever  lady  here 
It    was    related    by   the   most   aflable    and   valorous    Mosser 
(iirolamo  Screciato  (Jiiidone,  of  the  troop  of  Signor  Caleaz/o 
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Sanseverino,'  Grand  Equerry  of  France;  and  since  it  treateth 
of  spirits  and  of  affrights  befallen  for  fear  thereof,  I  was  led 
to  begin  by  speaking  of  them,  more  by  token  that  imagina- 
tion is  whiles  seen  to  work  the  effect  of  reality,  as  happened 
in  this  case,  and  likewise  for  that  there  had  then  lately  been 
a  trick  played  upon  the  aforesaid  lady's  coachman  with  masks 
in  guise  of  demons,  which  made  the  company  laugh  heartily 
and  was  the  occasion  of  Messer  Girolamo's  relating  this  that 
I  presently  send  you,  so  you  may  not  say  that  I  am  unmind- 
ful of  you.  But  indeed  who  could  be  so  featherbrained  that, 
having  had  your  company,  sweetest  Strascino  mine,  he  should 
forget  your  fashions  ?  I,  for  my  part,  shall  still,  so  long  as 
I  live,  be  mindful  of  you  and  of  your  delightsome  entertain- 
ments. Now  in  this  novel  you  will  laugh  at  a  rare  cheat  put 
by  a  lady  upon  her  husband,  under  colour  of  spirits ;  and 
certes  there  are  some  women  who  hit  upon  extraordinary 
devices  to  send  their  husbands  to  Cornwall  and  cause  them 
cross  the  sea  without  a  boat ;  but,  to  come  to  the  novel, 
I  say  no  more  to  you.       Fare  you  well. 

1  I  render  tbis  passage  exactly  as  it  stands,  i.e.  Messer  Girolamo 
Screciato  Guidone,  del/a  banda,  etc.,  but  I  suspect  a  mistake  in 
punctuation  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  read  Messer 
Girolamo  Screciato,  guidone  della  banda,  i.e.  "  Messer  Girolamo 
Screciato,  comet  (or  ensign)  of  the  troop,  etc." 


^f)t  Sixtecntlj  Stoi-g. 

A  RARE  CHEAT  PUT  BY  A  LADY  UPON  HER 
HUSBAND,  WITH  MANY  INCIDENTS  BY 
WAY   OF   INCANTATIONS. 

It  is  no  wonder,  noble  lady  mine,  if  the  trick  played  upon 
your  coachman  have  made  the  whole  company  laugh,  seeing 
it  seldom  happeneth  but  we  laugh  whenas  we  see  any  one 
fall,    so   but    he    do   himself  no   hurt,    and    on   like   wise, 
whenassoever  a   cheat   is   put   upon  any,   it   seemeth  as  if 
folk  cannot   keep  themselves   from  laughing   thereat.     But 
I    purpose   not   for  the  nonce  to  bespeak  you  of  tricks  of 
this  fashion,  played  for  the  sheer  sake  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
having  in   hand  a  story  befallen  no  great  while   agone   in 
this  our   city  of  Milan,   which  will   show  you  what   some 
women  can  do,  an  they  have  a  mind  to  satisfy  an  appetite. 
There  was,  then,  to  keep  you  no  longer  await,  a  gentleman 
of  great   wealth  and    nobility  and    married    to   a  very  fair 
damsel   of  one   of  the   first   and    most    worshipful   families 
of  her  native  land  sent  by  an   Italian  prince  on  an  end. assy 
to  this  city,  so  he  should,  as  is  the  usance,  lie  lieger  there 
about   the  duke.      Understanding    that    he    was    to  abide    a 
good  while  abroa.l,  he    brought  his  fair  wife  to  Milan  and 
had  to  lodgment  the  i)alare  hard   by  San  Ciovanni  in  Concn, 
anncnlly    the    court-house    ..f    Signor    Ik-rnalHi    Visconti, 
the   which  is,    as  you    know,    very    spacious  and   ample  for 
wlialHocver  great  househokl.    Tlierc  established  and  provided 
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with  all  that  behoved,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  wife, 
who,  being  (as  I  have  said)  very  fair  and  to  boot  very 
agreeable  and  accomplished  and  skilled  in  playing  and 
singing,  was  daily  visited  and  courted  by  all  the  nobility 
of  Milan,  nor  was  there  any  man  of  parts  or  merit  but 
might  be  found  there.  She  showed  all  a  good  countenance, 
honouring  each  according  to  his  degree  and  entertaining 
now  these,  now  those,  to  eat  with  her,  and  her  husband, 
who  was  liberal  and  magnanimous,  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
his  wife  honoured  on  this  wise.  Meanwhile  there  was 
sent  by  another  prince  to  Milan  another  ambassador,  who 
was  young  and  much  given  to  the  service  of  the  ladies 
nor  left  aught  undone  to  win  the  love  and  favour  of  her 
who  pleased  him,  but  spent  and  gave  lavishly.  Him  we 
will  for  the  nonce  call  (not  without  cause)  Vittore,'  inasmuch 
as  I  choose  not  for  considerations  of  policy  to  give  the  proper 
names  of  any  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  this  my  stor)' ; 
wherefore  we  will  name  the  other  ambassador  Ferrando 
and  the  latter's  wife  Filippa.  Vittore,  then,  resorting 
familiarly  to  Ferrando's  house,  waxed  very  intimate  there 
and  Filippa's  converse  pleasing  him  beyond  compare,  as 
his  did  her,  their  intimacy  grew  to  a  most  fervent  love  ; 
wherefore,  having  daily  and  hourly  commodity  of  privy 
speech,  they  discovered  their  loves  each  to  other  and  found 
means  bytimes  amorously  to  disport  themselves  together ; 
but,  using  their  intercourse  less  than  discreetly,  they  did 
on  such  wise  that  not  only  their  familiars,  but  all  Milan, 
became  aware  thereof.  Ferrando,  however,  seemed,  for 
whatsoever  cause,  to  perceive  nought  ;  wherefore  it  was 
the  general  belief  (seeing  he  still  showed  himself  sage  and 
wary  in  all  his  other  actions  and   transacted   his    prince's 

1  i.e.  victor. 


business  with  great  prudence)  that  his  wife  had  bewitched 
him  with  some  sorcery  or  other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Madam 
Filippa,  Vittore's  converse  pleasing  her  much  more  than 
that  of  her  husband,  took  it  into  her  head  to  wish  to  He 
with  him  every  night ;  the  which,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  one  and  the  other's  servants,  was  easy,  for  that  there 
was  no  man  in  Vittore's  house  but  knew  his  master  to  be 
enamoured  of  Ferrando's  wife  and  to  enjoy  her  favours. 
On  like  wise,  Filippa's  serving-men  and  women  knew  it 
full  well,  but  none  dared  broach  a  word  thereof  to  Ferrando, 
knowing  that  he,  though  in  other  things  shrewd  and  well 
advised,  was  in  this  purl^lind,  for  that  he  put  overmuch 
trust  in  his  wife,  as  do  well-nigh  all  husbands  in  many 
cities  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  the  heat  useth  oftentimes 
to  wax  on  extraordinary  wise,  and  indeed  that  year  the  air 
was  exceeding  sultry,  for  that  if  the  heat  be  great  elsewhere, 
in  Milan  at  the  like  season  it  useth  to  be  excessive ;  where- 
fore Madam  Filippa  proceeded  to  toss  and  turn  about  the 
bed  all  night  long,  complaining  of  the  great  heat  which 
prevailed  and  saying  that  it  sufiered  her  neither  sleep  nor 
rest.  The  husband,  hearing  his  wife's  complainings,  said, 
"  I  feel  no  such  great  heat  as  thou  sayst  thou  feelest  ;  but, 
to  ease  thee,  I  will  have  my  camp-bed  '  set  on  one  side  of 
the  chaml)er  and  leave  thee  to  sleep  alone."  She,  seeing 
liiat  her  design  began  to  succeeil,  answered,  saying,  "  Be 
it  a.s  you  will."  Now  she  knew  lier  husl)an(l  to  be  the 
fearfuliest  man  in  the  wf)rl(l  and  that  he  was  like  to  die  of 
allViglit  at  every  least  noise  he  lieard  anights  nor  would  ever 
dare  to  go  aiiout  the  house  without  lights  and  except  ho 
were  well  acconipanied  ;    nay,  when  it  was  spoken  of  llie 

'   Or  "  travtillinK  bod  "  (titto  lii  mnifo). 
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dead  or  of  spirits  that  had  been  seen  in  whatsoever  place, 
he  for  excess  of  fear  abode  two  or  three  days  ere  he  was  his 
own  man  again ;  wherefore,  having  debauched  three  of  the 
boldest  serving-men  of  the  house  and  certain  of  her  waiting- 
women  and  imparted  her  design  to  her  lover,  she  took 
measures  to  play  her  husband  a  rare  trick.  Vittore,  learning 
his  mistress's  design  and  himseeming  it  might  lightly  be 
brought  about  that  he  should  lie  with  her  every  night  at  his 
ease,  sent  for  a  merry  rogue,  Gabbadio  by  name,  whom  he 
had  long  known  and  who  knew  better  than  any  man  alive 
to  counterfeit  the  voices  of  birds  and  other  animals,  to  his 
house  and  (for  that  he  was  unknown  in  Milan)  charged  him 
on  no  account  imitate  the  cry  of  bird  or  beast  [till  he  should 
bid  him].  Meanwhile  Madam  Filippa  let  counterfeit  all  the 
keys  which  herseemed  were  necessary  for  her  emprise  and 
gave  them  to  Vittore  ;  then,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  latter 
one  night  clad  himself  and  Gabbadio  and  four  of  his  serving- 
men  on  such  wise  that  they  seemed  devils,  with  great  horns 
on  their  heads,  full  of  wildfire,  which  gave  out  flame  and 
smoke  at  pleasure,  and  frightful  masks  on  their  faces,  where- 
through they  from  time  to  time  belched  out  tongues  of  fire. 
Thus  horribly  disguised,  they  entered  Ferrando's  house  and 
betaking  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chamber  where 
he  and  his  wife  slept,  made  a  very  devils'  racket  in  a  saloon 
and  a  gallery  there,  whilst  Gabbadio  counterfeited  now  the 
ass,  now  the  ox  and  now  some  bird  or  other,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  the  animals  themselves  were  actually  present. 
Ferrando's  master  of  the  household,  a  man  stricken  in  years, 
and  others  of  the  serving-men,  hearing  this,  rushed  forth, 
but,  seeing,  as  they  thought,  demons,  withdrew  in  haste  to 
their  chambers,  shrieking  aloud  ;  while  those  whom  the  lady 
debauched  and  who  were  cognizant  of  the  trick,  cried  out, 
saying,    "Jesus  !     Ave    Mary  !     These   be   very   devils   of 
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hell !  "  and  repeating  this  twice  or  thrice,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  chambers.  Ferrando,  aroused  by  the  clamour 
and  hearing  speak  of  "Jesus"  and  "devils,"  leapt  forth 
his  bed  and  ran  to  that  of  his  wife,  trembling  like  a  leaf 
in  the  wind  and  crying  out,  "  Alack,  Filippa,  hearest  thou 
not  that  which  I  hear  ?  "  The  lady,  feigning  herself  fast 
asleep,  suffered  him  give  her  two  or  three  nudges  ere  she 
avouched  herself  awake  ;  then,  shaking  herself,  "Alack," 
quoth  she  fearfully,  "who  toucheth  me?  Who  is  there?" 
And  made  a  show  of  offering  to  jump  out  of  bed.  Ferrando, 
embracing  her,  said,  "O  my  soul,  I  am  thy  husband." 
Whereupon,  "  God  pardon  thee  !  "  replied  she,  somewhat 
peevishly.  " I  was  fast  asleep.  What  would  you?"  "Woe's 
me,"  rejoined  Ferrando,  "hearest  thou  not  the  racket  and 
the  outcry  that  is  toward  ?  Certes,  the  house  is  full  of 
demons.  Hark,  how  they  thump  and  howl  in  the  saloon. 
Jesus,  aid  me  !  "  and  crossed  himself  a  thousand  times. 
The  lady  laughed  and  said,  "  Methinketh  you  dream.  I 
hear  nothing.  This  is  one  of  your  pranks,  for  that  you 
cannot  endure  to  let  me  sleep."  The  noise  was  in  effect 
very  great  and  there  were  certain  appalling  yells  and  howlings 
apt  at  that  hour  to  affright  the  valiantest  man  alive.  The 
lady,  feigning  to  hear  nothing,  arose  and  went  to  a  pallet  bed 
in  the  chamber,  where  lay  two  of  her  women,  who,  by  her 
commandment,  made  a  show  of  sleeping.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  chamber ;  wherefore  they,  as  they  had  been 
aroused  by  the  lady,  said  to  her,  drowsywisc,  "  What  is 
your  pleasure,  madam  ?  "  Quoth  she,  smiling,  "  Sec  you 
not  yonder  husband  of  mine,  who  saitli  ho  hearclh  exceeding 
great  noises  and  is  fled  into  my  bed  ? "  The  damsels, 
making  a  show  of  shamefaslness,  ns  who  should  sny  that 
the  master  had  come  thither  to  divert  himself,  answered, 
haying,  "(Jo,  go,   madam,   and  you  shall    be   the    bride." 
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Ferrando,  seeing  the  women  also  declared  that  they  heard 
nothing  and  hearing  the  while  cries,  yells  and  noises  beyond 
measure,  was  like  to  go  mad  and  the  lady  said  to  him, 
"  Methinketh,  husband  mine,  thou  hast  overdrunken  thyself 
yesternight  and  that  thy  brains  are  gone  woolgathering.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  none  of  us  three  heareth  aught  and 
that  you  hear  marvels ;  I  know  not  what  to  say.  But,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  go  forth  the  chamber,  I  will  go  with 
you  and  we  will  see  what  manner  devils  are  these  and  you 
will  find  that  you  take  fireflies  for  lanterns."  However,  he 
would  nowise  suffer  the  door  to  be  opened,  albeit  the  two 
waiting-women  also  offered  to  go  with  their  mistress  ;  and 
this  bourd  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  after  which  the 
maskers  departed  and  went  home. 

The  lady  arose  betimes,  as  also  did  Ferrando,  who  was 
all  a-tremble  for  fear  and  scarce  dared  go  about  the  house, 
more  by  token  that  he  heard  from  his  master  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  strange  fashion  and  accoutrement  of  the  demons. 
Moreover,  those  who  were  in  concert  with  the  lady  told 
the  most  extravagant  fables  in  the  world  and  the  most 
marvellous  and  stupendous  things,  still  adding  to  that 
which  they  feigned  to  have  seen.  The  report  of  the 
spirits  soon  got  wind  in  Milan,  for  that  Ferrando's  servants 
could  speak  of  nothing  but  the  terrible  noises  and  howlings 
which  had  been  heard  that  night.  After  dinner,  there  being 
many  lords  and  gentlemen  in  Ferrando's  house  and  Vittore 
being  also  of  the  company,  it  was  variously  reasoned  of  the 
matter,  themseeming  a  great  marvel  that  all  had  seen  and 
heard  the  spirits  except  the  lady  and  her  women,  and  one 
said  one  thing  and  one  another,  some  opining  that  this 
might  be  for  that  those  who  thought  to  have  seen  and 
heard  those  wonders  were  unchrisom.  The  lady  laughed 
at  this,  saying  that  all  who  thought  to  have  seen  and  heard 
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the  marvels  aforesaid  had  taken  a  card  over  one-and- 
thirty  ^  aforenight  and  had  over-drunken  themselves ;  whilst 
Vittore  declared  that  he  believed  not  in  such  visions  and 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  or  heard  aught.  Others 
said  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  there  were  somewhat  heard  in 
that  palace,  seeing  men  without  number  had  been  strangled 
and  done  to  death  there  with  the  frightfullest  torments  in 
the  time  of  Signor  Bernabo  Visconti,  who  was  a  most 
cruel  prince,  and  so  each  said  his  say  thereof;  but  nothing 
availed  to  allay  the  fear  felt  by  Ferrando,  who  said  to 
the  lady,  "Wife  mine,  we  were  best  have  four  or  five 
beds  set  in  our  chamber  and  let  all  thy  women  sleep 
there,  whilst  the  master  of  the  household  and  three  of 
my  serving-men  sleep  in  two  other  beds  for  my  assurance." 
(^uoth  the  lady,  "  I  will  have  no  men  other  than  thyself 
sleep  where  I  have  my  bed,  for  in  the  first  place  this 
medley  of  men  and  women  plcascth  me  not  (more  by  token 
that,  if  you  others  chance  to  hear  any  noise,  though  I 
understand  not  how  it  may  be,  you  will  not  let  me  sleep,) 
and  moreover,  husband  mine,  I  tell  thee  that,  if  these 
alarums  are  to  continue,  I  will  have  thee  do  one  of  two 
things,  to  wit,  thou  must  either  leave  coming  to  awaken 
me  or  set  thy  bed  in  another  chamber."  Therewith  they 
agreed  to  await  what  shoulil  happen  that  next  night,  with- 
out making  any  change  of  beds.  Algates,  they  sent  to 
fetch  I'ra  Vincenzo  Spanzotto  of  tlie  01)servanls  of  San 
Doniinick  from  the  convent  of  Le  (Jrazie  and  caused  him 
sprinkle  all  the  liouse  with  holy  water  and  bless  it  with 
psalms  and  orisons. 

'  A  metaplior  drawn  from  tlio  K^tni"  <'f  trcntc-ot-un,  vvlicro  tlio 
olijivt  ia,  by  taking  frculi  cartU,  to  inako  up  onr-.iiul- thirty  or  uh  iirar 
ai  pomililo  to  that  niinilii'r,  without  ox(  i-i-diiiK  it,  in  whii  h  l.ittcr  ( .ist< 
thu  deulur  cun  claim  tliu  ilakt'. 
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Vittore  was  present  at  all  these  ceremonies  and  night 
come,  he  made  his  way  into  the  palace,  masked  as  before, 
and  sent  two  of  his  men  up  to  the  loft  over  the  chamber 
where  Ferrando  and  his  wife  lay.  Now  whoso  sought  to 
tell  the  noise  and  racket  which  befell  that  night  aloft  and 
alow  would  have  overmuch  to  do.  Ferrando,  after  he 
had  endured  awhile,  overcome  with  fear,  ran  to  his  wife's 
bed,  who  with  her  women  made  a  show  of  sleeping,  and 
awaking  her  (as  he  thought),  was  like  to  go  mad  for  that 
she  heard  not  the  battering  and  thumping  which  were 
toward  overhead,  as  if  the  whole  house  should  fall.  Nay, 
she  feigned  herself  angered  and  said,  "  Husband  mine, 
needs  must  thou  abide  in  one  chamber  anights  and  I  in 
another,  and  we  can  be  together  by  day ;  for  I  see  clearly 
that,  if  my  sleep  is  to  be  broken  on  this  wise,  I  shall  go 
mad  or  fall  into  some  grievous  sickness."  The  maskers 
kept  up  their  frolics  till  hard  upon  daybreak ;  wherefore 
there  was  matter  enough  for  talk  on  the  morrow,  no 
man  in  the  house  having  had  the  courage  to  leave  his 
chamber ;  nay,  all  were  so  affrighted  that  none  dared  shake 
himself.  Ferrando  let  move  his  bed  to  a  chamber  at  the 
end  of  a  gallery  and  would  have  seven  of  his  men  sleep  in 
the  room  with  him,  whilst  his  wife,  seeing  that  her  device 
had  succeeded,  advised  her  lover  of  all ;  whereupon  he 
came  that  night  to  visit  her,  bravely  apparelled,  and  brought 
with  him  his  maskers,  who  made  no  noise  near  the  lady's 
chamber,  whereas  she  was  engaged  in  repairing  her  past 
losses  with  Vittore,  save  that  Gabbadio  all  night  long 
counterfeited  now  the  nightingale,  now  the  woodlark, 
the  goldfinch,  the  linnet  and  other  birds  of  those  which 
sing  most  melodiously ;  what  while  his  fellows  kept  up 
the  frightfullest  din  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferrando's  chamber. 
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Herein  lay  the  serving- men  debauched  by  Filippa  and 
one  of  them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  uproar,  seeing 
their  master  arise  and  kneel  down  to  say  his  orisons 
before  a  crucifix,  said  to  him,  swaggeringly,  "  Master, 
meseemeth  it  is  a  great  disgrace  for  us  and  yourself  that 
you  have  no  serving-man  in  the  house  who  hath  the  heart 
to  go  see  what  manner  of  thing  be  all  these  noises  which 
befall  every  night.  Methinketh  it  were  well  that  four  or 
five  of  us  sally  forth  and  see  what  these  spirits  can  do." 
And  the  master  of  the  household,  who  was  a  good  old 
man  and  had  a  mind  to  look  closelier  into  the  matter,  him- 
seeming  he  had  seen  ill  the  first  time,  exhorted  Ferrando 
to  suffer  him  go  with  them  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
However,  they  did  and  said  so  much  that  he  at  last 
consented  and  accordingly  they  opened  the  door  and 
sallied  forth,  arms  in  hand.  Scarce  were  they  out  when 
the  maskers,  who  never  removed  over-far  from  that  part, 
but  still  frolicked  it  thereabout,  came  at  them,  howling 
and  making  the  strangest  gestures  in  the  world  ;  whereupon 
those  who  had  shown  such  eagerness  to  go  forth  ran  back 
to  the  chamber,  feigning  themselves  like  to  die  for  fear, 
and  let  themselves  fall  on  the  threshold  (and  this  they  did 
of  set  purpose  and  appointment,  as  it  had  been  enjoineil 
them,)  what  wliile  up  came  the  maskers,  casting  forth  their 
artificial  fires  and  sending  the  flames  even  into  tlie  chamber, 
and  passed  along,  dragging  divers  iron  chains  after  them, 
which  made  such  a  clatter  that  it  seemed  the  world  was 
aljout  to  come  to  an  end.  Those  serving-men  [who  were 
without]  were  haled  within  and  the  door  shut,  but  not  till 
all  in  tlie  chaml)er  had  seen  the  maskers  pass,  who  seemed 
indeed  very  devils  of  hell  ;  wherefore  Kerrando  nlwde  more 
dead  than  alive  and  said  his  orisons,  with  more  signs  of 
the  croKK  than  Spring  l.^ilh  IJnwers.     With  this  the  maskers 
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gave  over  their  riot  and  there  was  nought  to  l^e  heard  save 
Gabbadio's  song.  But  who  shall  tell  the  delight  of  Vittore 
and  Filippa,  who,  meanwhile,  to  conjure  away  fear,  thrust 
the  devil  in  hell  as  most  they  might  and  laughed  the  timorous 
Ferrando  to  scorn. 

The  noises  continued  night  after  night  and  rose  to  such 
a  pitch  that  Ferrando,  remembering  him  not  to  have  been 
christened  in  his  childhood,  procured  himself  to  be  baptized 
by  the  Archbishop's  suffragan  and  took  Vittore  to  his  god- 
father, in  the  hope  of  hearing  no  more  noises ;  but  in 
vain,  for  that  the  maskers  ceased  not  to  do  their  office. 
The  poor  master  of  the  household,  who  must  needs  play 
the  dare-devil  and  go  forth  the  chamber  with  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  matter,  had  such  a  fright  that 
he  fell  grievously  sick  and  lost  thereby  not  only  his  hair 
and  beard,  but  his  skin  to  boot,  as  do  vipers ;  nay,  he 
was  like  to  die  thereof.  Meanwhile  Vittore  had  a  son 
by  his  wife  and  took  Filippa  to  gossip,  but  stinted  not 
withal  to  lie  with  her  whenassoever  he  might,  haply 
holding  that  for  true  which  Tinguccio  said  to  Meuccio, 
whenas  he  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.  ^  Now,  matters 
being  at  this  pass  and  it  being  talked  of  no  otherwhat  in 
Milan  than  of  the  spirits  heard  in  Ferrando's  house,  there 
was  a  certain  gentleman,  who,  hearing  this  tale  and  knowing 
that  there  had  never  before  been  aught  heard  in  that  palace, 
misdoubted  him  of  the  truth  of  the  case ;  wherefore  he 
imparted  his  suspicions  to  another  gentleman,  his  dearest 
friend,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  a  watch  on  those  parts 
of  the  house  whereat  themseemed  folk  might  enter  in. 
Accordingly,  they  one  night  plainly  saw  Vittore  enter 
with  his  men,   who  were   presently   undisguised,    for   that 

'  .See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,"  Vol.  III.  p.  30. 
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they  masked  themselves  in  the  house,  and  awaiting  their 
coming  out,  fell  upon  them  with  swashing  sword-strokes  ; 
nay,  the  thing  went  so  far  that  Vittore  received  a  brace 
of  wounds  and  one  of  his  men  left  his  masker's  habit  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Gabbadio  was  also  grievously 
wounded  and  the  affray  ended  without  Vittore  knowing 
who  had  attacked  him,  nor  was  he  recognized  of  the  latter. 
However,  it  getting  wind  on  the  morrow  that  the  Lord 
Ambassador  was  wounded,  the  gentlemen  aforesaid  became 
aware  of  the  case  and  kept  it  very  secret.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vittore,  understanding  the  loss  of  the  masker's  habit, 
resolved  to  desist  from  that  his  emprise,  unknowing  against 
whom  it  behoved  him  be  on  his  guard  and  misdoubting 
him  of  many ;  and  Ferrando,  good  simple  man,  ascribed 
the  cessation  of  so  grievous  a  tribulation  to  the  prayers 
which  he  had  let  offer  up  in  the  convents  and  nunneries 
and  by  which  the  monks  and  nuns  had  gotten  good 
pittances. 


T5anUelio 

t0  tfje  faalorous  anti  affable  0ctsni0r  .Sfgnor  Fin* 
cen|0  CSoscia  Patrician  of  Naples. 

It  remembereth  me  to  have  read  otherwhiles,  in  certain 
Latin  writings  of  our  divine  poet  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca, 
that  those  who  keep  serving-men  cannot  do  ill  in  letting  scourge 
pages  with  moderation,  whenas  they  err  childishly,  what 
while  they  overpass  not  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
for  that  stripes  cause  them  amend  and  from  good  become 
better,  (wherefore  saith  the  wise  Solomon  that  whoso  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  the  child  ;)  but  that  ser\ung-men  should  only 
be  beaten  once  and  straightway  paid  their  wage  and  sent 
about  their  business  nor  taken  again,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Moors  or  boughten  slaves,  for  that  they  are  of 
very  ill  nature ;  as  was  lately  proved  by  the  Moor  of 
Monsignor  Negri,  Abbot  of  San  Simpliciano,  who,  having 
received  a  buffet  from  his  master,  slit  his  weasand  and 
slew  him  that  same  night,  albeit  he  had  been  with  him 
more  than  thirty  years.  When  the  villainous  Moor  was 
brought  to  the  Broletto  Vecchio  '  of  Milan  to  be  publicly 
justified,  he  said,  laughing,  "Quarter  me,  wreak  your  worst 
on  me,  for  that,  if  I  have  received  a  buffet,  I  have  signally 
avenged   myself  thereof ;  "   whence   it  may  lightly  be   seen 

'  i.r.  the  old  market-place. 
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how  dangerous  it  is  to  hamper  oneself  with  the  like  of 
such  a  brood  of  vipers.  It  being  discoursed  of  this  matter 
no  great  while  agone  in  the  house  of  the  Lady  Camilla 
Scarampa,  it  was  said  that  the  Genoese  were  well  aware 
thereof,  inasmuch  as,  if  they  have  a  slave  who  doth  aught 
deserving  of  chastisement,  they  sell  him  or  send  him  to 
Evizza,  to  carry  salt,  and  thereupon  our  pleasant  Messer  Lione 
da  Iseo  related  an  extraordinary  case  betided  in  the  island 
of  Majorca,  the  which  (to  name  it  after  the  ancient  fashion) 
is  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  This  story  I  wrote  down 
and  knowing  that  you  Neapolitan  gentlemen  marvellously 
delight  in  keeping  slaves,  I  have  bethought  myself  to  send 
it  to  you  and  make  you  a  gift  thereof,  assured  that  you 
will  not  look  to  the  triflingness  thereof,  but  to  the  goodness 
of  my  intent,  you  having  aforetime  had  good  proof  how 
much  I  love  you  and  on  what  wise  I  wrought  with  the 
most  illustrious  Signor  Prospero,  our  common  patron,  in 
the  matter  committed  to  my  charge  by  yourself  and  our 
debonair  Messer  Girolamo  Gargano.  You  must  know,  also, 
that  this  story  hath  been  written  at  length  in  Latin  by  the 
great  Pontanus,  but  I  need  not  withal  scruple  to  give  it 
you,  such  as  Iseo  told  it.     l'"are  you  well. 


i8 


E\)t  S'cljfntcmtf)  Storo. 

A  SLAVE,  BEING  BEATEN  BY  HIS  MASTER, 
MURDERETH  HIS  MISTRESS  AND  HER 
CHILDREN  AND  AFTER  CASTETH  HIM- 
SELF HEADLONG  DOWN  FROM  A  HIGH 
TOWER. 

In  the  island  of  Majorca  there  was,  no  great  while  agone, 
according  to  that  which  certain  Catalans  affirm,  a  gentleman 
called  Rinieri  Ernizzano,  who  was  verj'  rich  in  lands,  cattle 
and  monies  and  who,  taking  a  wife,  begat  on  her  three 
sons,  born  at  as  many  births.  He  went  one  sunmier  to 
his  estate  in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  very  goodly  and 
spacious  mansion  and  a  rich  farm,  and  there  abode  many 
days  with  all  his  household,  diverting  himself  with  the 
chase  and  other  pleasures.  The  house  stood  on  the  sea- 
shore and  he  had  builded  there  a  tower  on  a  rock  which 
rose  out  of  the  sea  and  joined  it  to  the  house  by  a  little 
drawbridge,  so  that,  if  corsairs  should  at  any  time  come 
thither,  he  might  take  refuge  there  with  his  family.  What 
while  he  abode  there,  it  chanced  one  day  that  a  Moorish 
slave  of  his  did  I  know  not  what ;  whereupon  Rinieri, 
incensed,  dealt  him  so  many  bufiets  that  for  much  less 
an  ass  had  gone  to  Rome.  The  Moor  took  it  to  heart ' 
nor  could  anywise  brook   to   have   been  beaten  like  a  boy 

'  Lit.  tied  it  to  his  finger  [se  la  lego  al  dito). 
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and  resolving  to  avenge  himself  cruelly,  awaited  but  an 
opportunity.  Accordingly,  Rinieri  going  one  day  a-hunting 
with  many  of  his  men,  the  treacherous  Moor  saw  his 
mistress  enter  the  tower  with  her  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seven  years  old,  on  some  occasion  of 
hers ;  whereupon,  himseeming  the  much-desired  occasion 
was  come  to  avenge  himself,  he  took  a  rope  and  followed 
them  ;  then,  falling  upon  the  gentlewoman,  who  took  no 
heed  of  him,  he  suddenly  bound  her  straitly  with  her  hands 
behind  her  and  making  the  rope  fast  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  chest  that  stood  there,  raised  the  drawbridge  which 
joined  the  tower  to  the  house.  The  poor  lady  cried  out 
for  aid  and  menaced  the  slave  with  angry  words,  but  he 
recked  of  nought ;  nay,  the  hangman,  in  her  despite,  took 
amorous  pleasure  of  her  as  often  as  he  had  a  mind  thereto. 
The  poor  children,  seeing  their  mother  outraged  on  this 
wise  and  hearing  her  weep  and  cry  aloud,  wept  also  bitterly, 
and  their  weeping  and  the  lady's  shrieks  were  heard  by 
those  of  the  house ;  but,  the  villain  having  raised  the 
drawbridge,  none  could  give  her  aid.  The  Moor,  having 
taken  what  pleasure  he  would  of  the  lady,  posted  himself 
at  a  window  and  there,  laughing  and  making  divers  antic 
gestures,  he  abode  awaiting  the  coming  of  Rinieri,  in  quest 
of  whom  one  of  the  household  had  gone  a-horseback  and 
told  him  all. 

The  poor  gentleman  came  back,  full  of  rage  and  despite 
against  the  disloyal  Moor  and  thinking  to  lead  him  a  dance 
that  would  not  please  him  ;  wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him  at  the  window,  he  proceeded  to  give  him  the  foulest 
rating  in  the  world  and  threatened  to  string  him  up  by 
the  neck.  The  Moor  answered,  grinning,  "Signor  Rinieri, 
what  ailcth  you  to  cry  thus?  What  empty  vauntings  are 
these?     You  ran   do  me  no  manner  of  hurt,   save  in  so  far 
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as  I  will.  Remember  you  of  the  buffets  you  so  unhand- 
somely gave  me  the  other  day  and  how  you  used  me 
worse  than  a  packmule  ;  now  is  the  time  come  to  render 
you  the  like.  I  have  here  your  wife  and  children  and 
would  you  were  here  also,  so  I  might  give  you  to 
know  what  it  is  to  beat  slaves  !  But  that  which  I  can- 
not do  to  you,  I  will  do  to  your  lady  and  your  children. 
To  begin,  I  have  taken  of  your  wife  such  pleasure  as 
seemed  to  me  well  and  have  planted  the  horns  on 
your  head  ;  and  for  the  rest  I  will  do  on  such  sort 
that  you  shall  ere  long  have  both  yourself  and  your  life 
in  horror."  Thus  saying,  he  took  the  eldest  boy  and 
cast  him  down  from  the  window,  so  that  he  fell  upon 
the  rocks  and  was  all  dashed  in  pieces.  The  father, 
seeing  such  dire  cruelty,  fell  down  in  a  swoon  and  the 
Moor  waited  till  he  came  to  himself ;  when,  fearing  lest 
the  villain  should  hurl  down  the  others,  he  began,  weep- 
ing the  while  most  bitterly,  to  seek  to  appease  him  with 
fair  words,  promising  not  only  to  pardon  him  the  wicked- 
ness he  had  done,  but  to  set  him  free  and  give  him  a 
thousand  ducats,  so  but  he  would  restore  him  his  wife 
and  the  other  two  boys  safe  and  sound.  The  slave 
feigned  himself  willing  to  consent  to  this  and  said  to 
him,  "  Harkye,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  these  fallacious 
words  and  promises  ;  but,  if  you  tender  these  two  boys," 
and  he  showed  the  two  children  at  the  window,  "as 
dear  as  you  say,  cut  off  your  nose  and  I  will  restore 
them  to  you  ;  else  will  I  do  with  these  as  you  saw  me 
do  with  the  eldest."  The  unhappy  father,  never  con- 
sidering the  faithlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  perfidious 
slave,  who  was  not  like  to  perform  aught  that  he  promised, 
but  having  only  in  mind  paternal  love  and  before  his  eyes 
the   horrid   spectacle   of  the  dismembered  boy  and   fearing 
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the  like  fate  for  the  others,  let  fetch  a  razor  and  cut 
off  his  nose ;  but  scarce  had  he  done  this  when  the 
barbarous  villain,  taking  the  two  other  boys  by  the  feet, 
dashed  their  heads  against  the  wall  and  launched  them 
to  the  ground.  At  this  sight  the  wretched  gentleman, 
overcome  with  extreme  anguish,  went  beside  himself  and 
shrieking  piteously,  would  have  moved  stones  to  com- 
jjassion ;  but  the  barbarian  only  laughed,  himseeming  he 
had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  With  Erniz- 
zano  were  a  great  number  of  people,  drawn  thither  by  the 
report  of  the  slave's  villainy  and  by  the  exceeding  clamour 
which  filled  the  air  ;  but,  had  there  been  thousands  of 
men,  they  could  not  without  cannon  have  taken  the  tower, 
so  but  it  were  victualled. 

What  while  the  clamour  was  at  its  height,  the  cruel  Moor 
took  the  lady,  whose  hands  he  had  bound  behind  her, 
and  setting  her  at  the  window,  there  left  her  awhile,  what 
while  she  screamed  and  cried  for  mercy  till  she  was  well-nigh 
hoarse ;  then  he  slit  her  throat  with  a  knife  and  let  her 
fall  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tower  ;  whereat  great  were 
the  cries  and  infinite  the  tears  of  those  below.  Then,  there 
being  none  other  to  cast  down,  the  ruthless  murderer  said, 
"  Rinieri,  cry  thy  fill  and  weep  as  most  thou  mayst,  for 
thou  wilt  do  all  in  vain.  Thinkest  thou  belike  that  this 
which  I  have  done  I  have  not  beforehand  well  considered 
in  myself  and  taken  order  so  thou  shouldst  not  avail  to 
avenge  thyself  on  me  ?  It  irketh  mc  only  that  thou  wast 
not  at  these  nuptials,  so  there  were  no  relic  left  of  thy 
house.'  But  live,  for  thou  wilt  still  have  my  vengeance 
before  thine  eyes  nor  wilt  ever  purge  thy  nose  without 
remembering  thee  of  ine,   and  tluis  wilt  tiiou  learn  to  thy 

■   Lit.  "  ufTairi,"  tasi,  but  tliii  scpnis  a  iniiipriiit  for  inm,  liuusic. 
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cost  to  beat  poor  slaves."  This  said,  he  betooi<  himself  to 
the  window  which  looked  toward  the  sea  and  cried  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "I  die  content,  having  avenged 
myself  of  the  buffets  and  beatings  I  have  suffered."  There- 
with he  threw  himself  headlong  down  upon  the  rocks  and 
breaking  his  neck,  was  carried  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
all  the  devils,  leaving  the  wretched  Rinieri  heir  to  eternal 
dolour.  Wherefore  methinketh  men  should  not  make  use 
of  slaves  of  this  sort,  for  that  they  are  seldom  found  faithful 
and  are  mostly  full  of  all  manner  of  filth  and  uncleanness 
and  stink  at  all  seasons  like  buck-goats  ;  but  all  these  things 
are  nought  compared  with  the  inexorable  ferocity  which 
reigneth  in  them. 


'BanDello 

to  tf)e  illustrious  nntj  accontplt'sljeti  scignfor  Sitjnor 
Ccsare  9ErifciuI|i0. 

Albeit  our  age  in  many  things  is,  if  not  superior,  at  the 
least  equal  to  the  ancient  and  famous  times  of  old,  even 
as  you  yourself  and  the  learned  Messer  Girolamo  Cittadino 
have  many  a  time  avouched,  devising  with  me  in  my 
chamber  and  discoursing  of  matters  of  arms  and  modern 
soldiership  and  of  every  sort  of  letters,  in  one  thing  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  far  inferior  (nor  methinketh  will 
you  and  Cittadino  gainsay  me  in  this,  for  that  the  thing 
is  overplain  and  manifest,)  and  that  is  the  dearth  of  good 
writers,'  wherein  those  ancient  times  were  most  copious. 
In  those  days,  if  a  man  or  woman  did  a  deed  that  deserved 
praise  or  said  an  argute  word,  it  was  straightway  written 
down ;  nor  did  it  suffice  them  simply  to  write  the  thing, 
as  it  had  been  done  or  said  ;  nay,  but  with  titles,  with 
epigrams,  with  statues  and  with  [triumphal]  arches  they 
honoured,  lauded,  celebrated  and  besang  it.  In  our  days, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  do  we  neglect  to  exalt  anil 
magnify  praiseworthy  actions  and  to  commend  gooiily 
and  ingenious  sayings,  si)oken  to  the  purpose  of  the  various 

'  Si  rillori;  hut  writers  of  liiitory  or  annulintii,  wlin  makt>  it  thoir 
busiiicmt  to  record  wbut  puiiiicH  day  by  day,  arc  cvidt-utly  iiicant. 
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occasions  which  betide,  but  (what  is  much  worse)  there  is 
none  to  write  them,  thanks  to  the  corrupt  and  ungracious 
time  and  the  many  cruel  and  deadly  wars  which  have  so 
many  and  many  a  year  oppressed  unhappy  Italy,  where- 
fore it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Muses,  scared  by  the 
horrid  thunder  of  drums,  trumpets  and  artillery,  have  fled 
to  the  summit  of  Parnassus ;  and  yet  we  daily  see  most 
goodly  things  betide,  which  are  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance. Now,  our  [friend]  Signor  Giovanni  Castiglione 
having  made  a  dinner  to  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
and  it  being  thereafter  reasoned  of  various  things,  Signor 
Guarnero,  his  brother,  bade  Messer  Giovanni  Antonio 
Cusano,  an  excellent  physician,  cut  short  the  various  dis- 
coursements  which  were  toward  and  entertain  that  fair 
company  with  some  goodly  novel.  Cusano,  who,  over 
and  above  the  nobility  of  his  family,  is  a  courteous  and 
very  learned  person,  could  not  gainsay  the  request ;  where- 
fore, silence  being  made,  he  related  a  circumstance  befallen 
at  Milan  ;  the  which,  for  that  meseemed  it  was  worthy 
of  memory,  I  have  chosen  to  write  and  to  give  to  you, 
not,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  esteem  your  merit  and  your 
illustrious  qualities,  excellent  well  known  of  me,  worthy 
of  far  greater  things,  but  to  give  a  godfather  to  this  my 
child,  so  it  may  under  the  protection  of  your  name  go 
everywhere  about  in  safety,  especially  if  our  judicious 
Signor  Renato  Trivulzio,  your  honoured  cousin,  deign  to 
praise  it.     Fare  you  well. 


A  GIRL,  HER  BROTHER  BEING  ATTACKED 
BY  A  CATCHPOLE,  SLAYETH  THE  LATTER 
AND   IS   ACQUITTED   OF  JUSTICE. 

Since,  lovesomest  ladies  and  you,  courteous  gentlemen, 
Signer  Guarnero  will  have  me  entertain  this  most  noble 
company  by  story-telling,  I  will  very  willingly  do  it,  to 
the  intent  that,  when  those  men,  who  have  little  of  the 
man,  blame  the  female  sex  and  say  that  women  are  good 
for  nought  save  the  needle  and  the  distaff  and  to  abide 
in  the  kitchen  and  talk  with  the  cats,  whosoever  is  a 
true  man  and  you  all,  ladies,  may  answer  them  as  such 
fond  and  discourteous  churls  deserve,  so  that,  as  the 
saying  is,  like  as  the  ass  giveth  against  the  wall,  such 
he  may  receive.  Nor  must  you  think  that  I  purpose 
presently  to  speak  of  Evandcr's  mother  Carmenta,  of 
Penthesilea,  of  Camilla,  of  Sappho,  of  the  famous  Zenobia 
of  Palmyra,  of  the  ancient  and  valiant  Amazons  or  of 
the  many  other  women  who  have  achieved  renown  in  arms 
and  letters  and  are  celebrated  by  famous  writers ;  marry, 
I  mean  not  for  the  nonce  to  depart  Europe.  What  say 
I,  Europe  ?  I  will  not  depart  fair  Italy  nor  our  fertile 
and  rich  native  place,  Milan,  abounding  in  every  good 
thing;  nay,  being  here  in  Signor  Giovanni's  ht)use  at 
Porta  Vcrcellina,'  I  will  l)ut  have  you  pass  over  to  the 
j)opulou.s  suiuirb  of  Porta  Comcnsc'  and  enter  ihc  garden 

'  Subiirbii  (if  Milan. 
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of  the  very  virtuous  and  affal)le  lady  Signora  Ippolita 
Sforza  e  Bentivoglia.  See  now  how  short  a  journey  I 
will  have  you  make.  You  must  know,  then,  that,  not 
yet  two  months  agone,  a  young  man  of  mean  condition, 
but  bred  among  soldiers  and  having  himself  served  under 
arms,  a  son  of  the  gardener  in  charge  of  the  said  garden 
and  of  the  mansion  thereto  appertaining,  went  home 
about  dinner-time  and  being  all  a-chafe  for  certain  words 
which  he  had  had  with  I  know  not  whom  in  Milan,  kept  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  as  swaggerers  of  his  fashion  mostly 
use  to  do,  and  not  taking  overmuch  heed  to  that  which 
he  said  or  did,  went  ruffling  it  fantastically  and  saying 
aloud,  "  Zounds,  I  will  be  even  with  him  ;  ay,  marry, 
will  I,  by  Christ  His  body !  Nay,  needs  must  I  thrust 
this  sword,"  and  with  this  he  drew  it  half  out  of  the 
scabbard,  "into  the  traitor's  guts  and  pierce  him  through 
and  through  till  he  fall  dead  at  my  feet ! "  And  so, 
still  fuming  and  muttering  between  his  teeth,  he  went 
saying  I  know  not  what  under  his  breath,  with  a  most 
angry  aspect.  Now  he  was  amiddleward  the  way  which 
goeth  straight  to  San  Simpliciano  and  which  you  know 
to  be  very  wide  and  open.  What  while,  then,  he,  with 
these  maggots  in  his  head,  said  what  I  have  told  you, 
one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  court,  whom  we  call  catch- 
poles,^  passed  by  him,  on  his  way  back  to  the  city  from 
executing  certain  warrants  in  the  suburb,  and  he  also 
had  his  lodging  hard  by  the  garden  aforesaid.  He,  seeing 
the  angry  youth's  lowering  aspect  and  hearing  the  big 
words  he  said,  took  it  into  his  head  (he  having  other- 
when  had  words  with  the  gardener,  the  youth's  father) 
that   he   made   these   rodomontades  in  his  proper  dispraise 

'  Sbirri. 
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and  shame ;  wherefore,  having  a  mind  to  resolve  him- 
self of  the  youth's  purpose,  he  said  to  him,  "  Giovan 
Antonio,"  for  such  was  the  other's  name,  "  I  know  not 
an  thou  speak  to  me ;  but,  seeing  there  is  none  other 
presently  near,  I  cannot  think  otherwise.  An  thou  have 
any  crow  to  pluck  with  me,  speak  plainly,  for  that  I 
am  man  enough  to  answer  thee  on  whatsoever  wise  thou 
wilt."  At  this  the  young  man  halted  and  answered  him, 
saying,  "Enough;  I  am  not  bounden  nor  am  I  minded 
to  render  thee  an  account  of  my  doings  ;  I  have  only  to  tell 
thee  that  this  sword,"  and  here  he  drew  it  halfway  out,  "  I 
mean  without  fail  to  plant  in  the  paunch  of  a  vile  traitor ; 
ay  will  I,  by  Christ  His  body  !  "  He  said  no  more,  but 
made  off  homeward  nor  halted  till  he  came  to  the  palace, 
which  was  not  far  distant. 

The  sergeant,  hearing  this  answer,  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  himself  whom  he  threatened  ;  wherefore,  determined  to 
certify  himself  thereof,  he  turned  back  and  betaking  himself 
to  the  house  of  the  young  man,  (who  was  about  to  dine, 
there  being  none  other  in  the  house  than  a  sister  of  his, 
some  twenty  years  old,)  knocked  at  the  door.  Giovan 
Antonio,  coming  to  the  window,  asked  what  he  wanted 
and  the  other  replied,  "  I  would  fain  say  two  words  to  thee." 
Whereupon  the  young  man  came  down,  with  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  opening  the  door,  came  out  into  the  street. 
The  catchpole  then  very  arrogantly  told  him  that  he  would 
fain  know  if  he  had  said  these  words  for  him,  and  the 
other  bade  him  go  about  his  l)usiness,  saying  that  it  was 
no  lime  to  confess  himself,  that  what  he  had  said  was  well 
said  and  that  he  would  say  it  to  him  anew,  (^uoth  tlie 
sergeant,  "Thou  iiest  in  thy  throat ;"  whereupon  the  other 
incontinent  dealt  him  a  lusty  buffet  ami  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  sword.      The  catchpole  did  the  like  and  so  tiiey  strove 
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to  wound  each  other.  Many  folk  ran  to  the  noise,  amongst 
others  a  sister-in-law  of  the  officer,  a  woman  of  thirty,  who 
had  the  butt  of  a  broken  pike  in  her  hand  and  laid  on  to  the 
young  man  as  most  lustily  she  might,  whilst  he,  thinking 
shame  to  strike  a  woman,  occupied  himself  with  the  catch- 
pole.  However,  his  sister,  hearing  the  noise,  put  her  hand 
to  a  sword  and  running  boldly  out,  snatched  the  pikestaff 
from  the  other  woman's  hand  and  gave  her  two  or  three 
great  clouts  withal,  so  that  she  was  glad  to  take  herself  off, 
then  said  to  Giovan  Antonio,  "Brother  mine,  leave  me  to 
deal  with  this  vile  catchpole  ;  marry,  I  will  punish  him. " 
The  youth  essayed  again  and  again  to  drive  his  sister  away 
from  the  medley,  applying  more  to  cause  her  depart  than 
to  beat  his  enemy ;  but  she  would  not  be  persuaded,  nay, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  sergeant  like  a  lioness  and  smote 
him  on  the  head.  The  young  man,  seeing  his  adversary 
wounded,  withdrew  and  would  have  had  the  damsel  with- 
draw on  like  wise,  but  all  in  vain ;  she  dealt  him  so  many 
blows  that  she  slew  him  ;  the  which  seemed  to  the  by- 
standers, who  had  been  drawn  thither  by  the  noise,  a 
miraculous  thing  and  seeing  that  which  they  saw  with  their 
proper  eyes,  they  thought  to  dream.  At  this  juncture  up 
came  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  who, 
finding  his  officer  dead  and  seeing  the  young  man  and  his 
sister  yet  arms  in  hand,  let  seize  the  former  to  carry  him  to 
the  court-house.  But  the  damsel,  who  was  all  afire  for  the 
affray,  as  she  were  a  blazing  coal,  seeing  her  brother  carried 
off  to  prison,  pressed  up  to  the  lieutenant  and  said  to  him 
boldly,  "Sir,  it  was  I  with  this  sword  slew  yonder  traitor, 
who  would  have  murdered  my  brother,  and  if  any  deserve 
to  be  punished,  it  is  I ;  but  methinketh  to  defend  oneself 
meriteth  no  punishment."  The  lieutenant,  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  a  girl  should  have  done  that  homicide  and  seeing 
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that  the  youth  himself  said  nothing,  enquired  no  farther, 
hut  carried  his  prisoner  to  the  court-house. 

The  thing  was  reported  to  the  most  courteous  and  worthy 
Signor  Alessandro  BentivogHo,  who,  being  fully  possessed 
of  the  whole,  found  means  to  put  the  damsel  (who  was 
called  Bianca)  in  safety,  so  she  should  not  fall  into  "the 
hands  of  the  police.  Then,  the  captain  of  the  watch 
offering  to  proceed  against  Giovan  Antonio,  Signor  Ales- 
sandro undertook  his  defence  and  many  witnesses  having 
been  examined,  it  appeared  that  the  young  man  was  not 
to  lilame  for  the  sergeant's  death,  nay,  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  divert  his  sister  from  the 
emprise  ;  so  that  he  was  acquitted  and  came  out  of  prison. 
It  was  then  attended  to  the  acquittance  of  the  damsel 
and  it  being  proved  that  what  she  had  done  was  all  in 
her  brother's  defence,  she  also  abode  free.  How  say  you 
now,  fairest  ladies  ?  Deem  you  not  this  damsel  deserveth  to 
be  praised  ?  Verily,  if  a  man  of  her  age  had  done  a  like  office 
in  aid  of  a  friend  or  a  kinsman,  all  men  would  extol  him 
and  exalt  him  even  to  the  skies ;  and  because  this  lass  is 
of  low  extraction  and  a  woman,  shall  she  have  none  to 
exalt,  to  praise  and  to  celebrate  her  as  she  deserveth? 
Certes,  if  due  praise  behove  to  be  given  unto  virtuous 
dealings,  she  deserveth  to  be  celebrated  and  renowned  of 
all,  having  shown  a  virile  and  generous  soul  ami  comported 
herself  with  much  more  valiance  than  appertaineth  unto 
her  like,  inasmuch  as  she  first  defended  her  brother  against 
his  enemy  and  valorously  slew  the  latter ;- then,  of  her 
own  free  will,  she,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  willed  to  put  herself 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  so  her  brother  might  not  go  to 
prison,  things  all  assuredly  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance. 


TBanncllo 

to  tf)c  masntficmt  fHcsscr  ffi^ir£ilam0  Cittatimo. 

What  time  the  Lutheran  sect  was  yet  in  the  bud,  many 
gentlemen  being  in  company  at  midday  in  the  house  of 
our  accomplished  Signor  L.  Scipione  Attellano  and  it 
being  reasoned  of  various  things,  there  were  some  who 
no  little  blamed  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  that  he  applied 
not  a  remedy  thereto  in  the  beginning,  when  Fra  Silvestro 
Prierio,  Master  of  the  Papal  household,  showed  him  certain 
points  of  heresy  which  Brother  Martin  Luther  had  strown 
throughout  the  work  which  he  entitled  ["A  Tractate]  of 
Indulgences  "  ;  whereas  he  imprudently  replied  that  Brother 
Martin  had  a  very  goodly  wit  and  that  these  were  monkish 
jealousies ;  for  that,  had  he  then  and  there  provided  for 
the  case,  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  to  quench  the  budding 
flames  which  have  since  made  so  great  a  conflagration, 
to  the  irreparable  prejudice  of  all  Christendom.  Now, 
each  saying  his  say,  Messer  Carlo  Dugnano,  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years  and  of  great  experience,  said,  "  My 
sons,  for  these  heresies,  which  I  understand  are  presently 
sown  abroad  of  the  Germans,  blame  nought  but  our  own 
sins,  our  Lord  God  willing  by  this  means  to  chasten 
[us,]  as  He  otherwhiles  did  this  our  native  place  of  Milan 
with  those  pestilent  Arians.  ^     Algates,  an  it  were  permitted 

1  Referring  to  the  feud  between  the  Arians  and  St.  Ambrose  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centurj-. 
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me  to  speak,  I  would  with  all  reverence  say  that  it  is  the 
avarice  and  greed  of  the  priests  which  have  in  great  part 
given  foment  to  these  deviltries  and  will  give  yet  more, 
an  the  Church  set  not  hand  to  the  amendment  of  the 
clergy  and  eke  of  all  Christians,  for  that  each,  in  his 
degree,  hath  need  of  chastening.  But  we  laymen  should 
not  leave  the  true  and  goodly  way  of  our  forefathers, 
to  run  after  the  idle  inventions  of  yonder  fantastic  and 
chimerical  men,  or,  rather,  monsters,  who  would  fain 
know  more  than  behoveth.  And  belike,  if  due  punish- 
ment were  bytimes  given  unto  those  who  err,  more  than 
one  ailing  spirit  would  be  made  whole  and  yonder  folk ' 
would  be  deprived  of  occasion  to  murmur  against  the 
clergy.  Wherefore  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  which  Giovan 
Maria  Visconti,  second  Duke  of  Milan,  did  in  such  a 
case,  not  that  it  behoveth  to  be  imitated  (for  that  in  effect 
he  was  a  wild  beast  of  a  man  and  of  very  ill  fashions), 
but  so  it  may  be  seen  that  an  extraordinary  act  of  justice 
whiles  produceth  good  effects."  Dugnano  then  related 
that  which  I  have  written  down  in  the  following  novel 
and  have  published  under  your  learned  name,  so  it  may 
be  to  you  a  pledge  of  the  love  which  I  bear  you  and 
may  abide  to  the  world  a  testimony  of  our  friendship. 
Fare  you  well. 

'  i.e.  the  hcrcsiarclis. 


GIAN  MARIA  VISCONTI,  SECOND  DUKE  OF 
MILAN,  LETTETH  BURY  A  PARISH  PRIEST 
ALIVE,  FOR  THAT  HE  WOULD  NOT  BURV 
A  PARISHIONER  OF  HIS,  EXCEPT  HE  WERE 
PAID  BY  THE  LATTER'S  WIFE. 

My  grandfather  was  used,  when  I  was  a  child,  to  relate 
many  of  the  cruelties  wreaked  by  Giovan  Maria  Visconti, 
second  Duke  of  Milan  of  that  most  noble  house,  upon  his 
subjects,  for  that,  for  every  least  default,  he  caused  men, 
women  and  children  be  torn  piecemeal  and  eaten  of  certain 
hounds,  which  he  entertained  solely  for  such  cruelty.  But 
I  will  not  now  enter  upon  particulars,  which  to  relate 
were  an  over-long  and  cruel  tragedy ;  I  will  only  tell  you 
a  dire  and  terrible  punishment  which  he  wreaked  upon  a 
priest.  You  must  know,  then,  that  the  said  Duke,  whilst 
riding  about  Milan,  chanced  to  pass  through  a  street  where 
he  heard  a  great  lamentation  toward  in  a  little  house, 
together  with  piteous  weeping  and  smiting  of  hands  and 
loud  shrieks,  such  as  are  whiles  made  of  half-frenzied 
women ;  whereupon  he  bade  one  of  his  varlets  enter  the 
house  and  enquire  the  cause  of  so  sore  a  lamentation.  The 
lackey  went  and  presently  returning  to  the  expectant  duke, 
said  to  him,  "My  lord,  therewithin  is  a  poor  woman  with 
sundry  children  and  most  bitterly  beweepeth  her  husband, 
whom  she  hath  before  her,  dead,  for  she  saith  that  the 
parish  priest  will  not  bury  him,  except  she  pay  him,  albeit 
she  hath  not  a  farthing  to  give  him."  The  duke,  hearing 
of  this  unseemly  avarice,   said,  smiling,   to  those  who  rode 
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with  him,  "Verily,  this  Master  Priest  is  somewhat  over- 
grasping.  Needs  must  we  do  a  work  of  charity  and  let 
bury  this  poor  dead  man  and  after  give  alms  to  his  weeping 
wife."  The  courtiers  replied  that  this  were  mighty  well 
done  and  he  accordingly  sent  to  call  the  parish  priest,  who, 
hearing  his  commandment,  came  forthright.  The  duke, 
seeing  him  well  clad  and  very  fat,  judged  him  to  be  a 
priest  of  the  good  old  times,  who  went  eschewing  unease 
and  loved  to  eat  of  good  and  fat  capons  and  drink  of  the 
best  vernage  that  was  to  be  found  in  Milan,  and  the  priest 
asking  him  reverently  what  he  commanded  him,  "We 
will  have  you,"  quoth  he,  "give  burial  to  the  poor  man 
who  lieth  dead  in  yonder  house  and  will  ourselves  requite 
you  according  to  your  desert."  The  priest  replied  that 
he  would  do  it  and  betaking  himself  to  the  church,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  donned  stole  and  surplice,  he  and  his 
clerks  and  acolytes,  and  taking  up  the  body,  let  carry  it 
to  the  church,  chanting  the  while  as  most  solemnly  he 
might,  to  approve  himself  a  man  of  good  parts  and  a  right 
musician,  more  by  token  that  the  duke  followed  after  afoot 
with  all  his  court. 

What  while  the  obsequies  were  celebrating,  the  duke 
caused  one  of  his  men  bid  the  gravediggers  make  as  deep 
a  ditch  in  the  cemetery  as  might  be,  the  which  was 
speedily  done,  what  while  he  himself  atode  in  the  church 
till  the  completion  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  which, 
as  you  know,  what  with  psalms,  evangels  and  litanies 
after  the  Amiirosian  form,  arc  much  longer  than  the 
lioman  rite,  and  Master  Priest  made  iheni,  in  his  honour, 
much  more  solemn  than  of  wont.  The  luxly  was  in  due 
course  carried  forth  the  church  and  that  wliich  is  usual 
chanted  thereover  ;  then,  the  gravediggers  offering  to  put 
(he  iKxly  in  the  grave,  the  ilukc  came  forward  and  causin)j 
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them  halt,  bade  them  take  up  the  rector  and  bind  him 
straitly  to  the  dead  body  and  cast  him  into  the  sepulchre. 
His  cruelty  was  so  notorious  with  great  and  small  that 
all  feared  him  as  the  plague ;  wherefore,  when  the  dis- 
mayed priests  and  clerks  saw  their  rector  taken,  they  all, 
without  awaiting  otherwhat,  cast  cross,  sprinkler  and  holy 
water  to  the  ground  and  made  off  as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them,  themseeming  the  gravediggers  should 
take  them  also  and  bury  them  out  of  hand.  Meanwhile, 
the  hapless  rector  was  by  the  duke's  commandment  laid 
in  the  grave,  screaming  for  mercy  the  while,  and  was 
incontinent  covered  with  earth  ;  wherefore,  the  hole  being 
very  deep  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  cast  upon  him 
very  great,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
suffocated  forthright.  When  the  Duke  saw  the  grave  full, 
he  bade  one  of  his  men  go  to  the  priest's  house  and 
commanded  that  all  which  was  found  therein  of  victual 
and  moveables  should  be  given  to  the  poor  widow  and 
her  children ;  the  which  was  punctually  executed,  to  the 
exceeding  terror  of  all  the  Milanese  clergy,  so  that  for 
many  a  day  thereafterward  there  was  no  priest  let  him- 
self be  twice  required  of  his  parishioners  ;  and  albeit  such 
a  chastisement  was  in  truth  over-barbarous  and  cruel, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  cause  that  many  priests  amended 
their  licentious  way  of  life.  Wherefore,  as  I  said  to  you, 
it  were  whiles  good  to  use  extraordinary  remedies.  Nay, 
I  am  fain  to  believe  that  our  forefathers,  who  founded 
the  hundred  parishes  we  have  in  Milan,  beside  the  many 
abbeys,  churches,  monasteries  and  nunneries  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  city,  and  enriched  them  with  revenues  and 
endowments,  did  it  for  that  friars,  priests  and  other  re- 
ligious persons  might  live  and  serve  the  churches  and 
minister  the  sacraments  to  the  poor  without  payment. 


T5anticlIo 

to   tf)e  inngnificmt   fHcsser    ©fan    ffiiacomo 
ffirallarate. 

The  ancient  proverb  which  useth  to  be  said  all  day  long, 
to  wit,  that  over-familiarity  breedeth  contempt  and  is 
oftentimes  cause  that  the  inferior  beareth  not  due  reverence 
to  his  superior,  nay,  with  rash  and  presumptuous  over- 
weening falleth  whiles-  into  very  grievous  errors,  is  generally 
found  to  be  true  ;  wherefore  those  who  govern  others  should 
not  make  themselves  so  private  and  familiar  with  their 
subjects  as  to  give  them  occasion  to  hold  them  in  little 
account  and  presume  to  do  unseemly  and  ill  things ;  and  on 
like  wise  servants,  when  they  know  themselves  loveil  by 
their  masters,  should  govern  themselves  prudently  and  still 
wax  huml)ler,  presuming  as  least  possi])le  upon  the  familiarity 
of  their  superiors.  It  was  spoken  of  this  matter  at  the  house 
of  the  most  debonair  and  learned  Signora  Cecilia  (lallerana, 
Countess  of  Bergamo,  and  various  things  were  said,  when 
Messcr  Gian  Angelo  Vismaro,  being  there  in  company  of 
many  other  gentlemen,  said,  "Mistress  mine  and  you, 
gentlemen,  it  skilleth  little  to  debate  of  the  matter  in 
question  or  to  labour  [to  prove]  that  overmuch  familiarity 
engenderelh  contempt  for  superiors,  I  having  an  example 
before  mine  eyes,  which  will  give  us  full  assurance  thereof;" 
and  here  he  related  llial  which  Captain  Hiagino '   Crivello 

>    Dim.  ul  lli.ici»=  lllukc. 
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did  once  upon  a  time.  And  for  that  meseemed  the  case 
was  mighty  strange,  I  wrote  it  down,  so  the  remembrance 
thereof  might  not  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  by  the  good  things 
which  are  written  good  example  is  taken  and  from  ill  and 
lewd  actions  is  derived  [this  profit]  that  men  abhor  them 
and  keep  themselves  from  falling  into  the  like  errors. 
Having,  then,  written  that  which  Vismaro  related,  I  will 
have  it  read  of  posterity  under  your  name,  if  withal  my 
toys  may  avail  to  last  so  long ;  but  I  write  it  e'en  with  that 
intent,^  come  thereof  what  may ;  and  not  to  keep  you 
longer,  I  will  come  to  the  effect.     Fare  you  well. 


E])z  QTiDcnttEtt)  Storg. 

CAPTAIN  BIAGINO  CRIVELLO  SLAYETH  A 
PRIEST  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  BRIANZA, 
TO  HAVE  HIS  BENEFICE  FOR  A  KINSMAN 
OF   HIS   OWN. 

There  is  none  here,  my  lady  countess  and  you,  courteous 
gentlemen,  but  knoweth  Captain  Biagino  Crivello,  who, 
having  been  a  very  doughty  man  of  his  person  and  having, 
what  while  Duke  Lodovico  Sforza  of  Milan  abode  in  estate, 
still  borne  himself  with  worship  in  the  wars  and  held 
honourable  commands,  now  attendeth  to  no  otherwhat 
than  to  live  very  quietly  and  daily  to  visit  as  many 
churches  as  are  in  Milan,  giving  himself  altogether  to  the 
care  of  his  soul's  health.  He  was  in  exceeding  great  credit 
with  the  said  Duke  Lodovico  and  was  become  so  much 
his  familiar  and  intimate   that  he  seemed,  not  his  subject, 

1  I.e.  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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but  his  brother.  He  was  endowed  with  nieet  substance 
and  having  one  only  daughter  by  his  dead  wife,  concerned 
himself  not  to  amass  possessions,  choosing  not  to  take 
another  wife ;  nay,  all  that  he  gained  by  his  pay,  he 
being  captain-general  of  all  "the  ducal  arbalestriers,  he 
spent  in  making  good  cheer  for  good  fellows,  and  on 
like  wise,  all  that  which  the  duke  lavishly  gave  him  he 
expended  in  doing  himself  honour.  Now  you  know  that 
the  family  of  the  Crivelli  is  innumerable  in  Milan  and 
the  neighbouring  country  and  that  there  are  many  poor 
among  them,  as  often  happeneth  in  great  families.  There 
was,  then,  a  young  man  of  this  said  family,  who,  being 
well  lettered,  would  fain  have  turned  priest,  if  he  could 
have  had  the  means  of  getting  some  benefice.  It  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  Captain  Biagino  would  be  an  excellent 
means  to  his  end,  so  but  he  were  willing  to  aid  him, 
and  accordingly,  knowing  him  to  be  very  debonair  and 
complaisant,  he  betook  himself  to  him  and  told  him  his 
mind.  The  good  captain,  hearing  this  and  being  a  man 
who  would  fain  have  done  good  unto  all,  much  more 
to  those  of  his  kin,  freely  promised  him  that  he  would 
bespeak  the  duke  thereof  and  would  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  cause  him  have  his  intent ;  wherefore,  to  make 
no  delay  about  the  matter,  he  went  that  same  day  to 
speak  with  Messer  Giacomo  Anticpiario,  the  prince's 
secretary  and  intcndant-gencral  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  the  duchy.  Anliquario,  who  was  a  man  of 
excellent  letters  and  most  upright  life  and  held  in  exceed- 
ing great  esteem  of  all  for  his  chastened  fasliions,  hearing 
Biagino's  mind  and  knowing  how  much  the  duke  loved 
him,  said  to  him,  "  Captain,  I  know  not  that  there  is 
any  licnefice  vacant  for  the  nonce,  though,  an  there  were, 
I    should    doubtless    know    ii    through    the    olliie    which    I 
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hold.  Meseemeth  you  should  speak  with  ihc  Lord  Duke 
himself  and  cause  him  promise  you  one  of  the  first 
vacancies ;  but  lose  no  time,  for  that  His  Highness  hath 
already  promised  many  thereof."  The  captain  thanked 
him  courteously  and  taking'  his  opportunity,  bespoke  the 
duke,  who,  hearing  his  request,  gave  him  good  words  in 
reply,  charging  him  be  on  the  watch  to  hear  if  any  beneficed 
priest  should  die  and  let  him  know  thereof. 

Biagino,  having  gotten  this  answer,  waited  till  some 
priest  should  go  to  Paradise,  and  what  while  he  abode  thus, 
it  befell  that  an  archpriest  died  at  Lomellina  in  the  castle- 
wicks  of  Count  Antonio  Crivello.  Of  this  the  captain  was 
immediately  advertised  and  went  off  to  demand  his  benefice 
of  the  duke,  who,  hearing  the  news  and  having  a  mind 
to  bestow  that  archpresbytery  on  another,  said,  "Captain 
Biagino,  pardon  us  if  we  complease  you  not  at  this  present, 
for  that  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since  we  were  constrained 
to  promise  it  to  another."  The  captain  believed  the  case 
to  be  as  he  said  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  awaited 
another  occasion.  Nor  did  he  abide  long  ere  another 
priest  died  and  he,  seeking  to  have  his  benefice,  had  the 
same  reply  from  the  duke ;  but  he  desisted  not  for  that 
nor  lost  heart.  However,  many  other  benefices  falling 
vacant  and  the  duke  still  excusing  himself  for  that  he  had 
already  given  them  away,  Biagino  began  to  perceive  that 
he  was  making  mock  of  him  and  said  to  him,  "  My  lord, 
by  that  which  I  see,  you  do  but  bubble  me ;  but,  by 
St.  Ambrose  his  body,  you  will  make  me  do  some  extrava- 
gance. Give  me  a  benefice  and  torment  me  no  longer." 
The  duke  laughed  and  told  him  he  would  e'en  do  it  ; 
but  the  thing  still  went  on  such  wise  that,  whenassoever 
some  prebend  fell  vacant  and  Biagino  sought  it,  the  duke 
said  that  it  was  given  away,  till  the  captain,  waxing  angry 
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with  these  flouts,  said  in  himself,  "  Cocks'  faith,  I  will  e"en 
make  one '  which  shall  stick  to  the  hoe  !  "^  Now  it  chanced 
in  those  days  that,  being  in  the  Brianza  hill-country  in  the 
territory  of  Merate,  he  saw  a  decrepit  priest,  who  had  a 
good  fat  benefice  in  those  parts ;  whereupon  the  captain, 
without  more  ado,  knocked  him  on  the  head  and  posting 
off  incontinent  to  the  duke,  who  was  at  Cusago,  a  place 
some  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  Milan,  demanded 
the  benefice.  The  duke,  according  to  his  usance,  answered 
him  that  he  had  already  given  it  a  good  while  agone ; 
whereupon,  "  Body  o'  Christ,"  cried  the  captain  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  that  is  impossible,  seeing  it  is  not  three 
hours  since  I  knocked  him  on  the  head  and  I  have  posted 
it  straight  hither  without  drawing  rein."  The  duke  abode 
all  aghast  at  this  speech  and  Biagino,  straightway  mounting 
to  horse,  made  for  the  Adda  and  took  refuge  in  the  Venetian 
territory ;  where,  making  his  peace  with  the  dead  man's 
kinsfolk,  he  had  the  duke's  pardon  and  to  boot  a  benefice 
for  his  kinsman ;  and  all  this  was  caused  by  the  good 
captain's  over-familiarity  with  his  lord. 

'  i.e.  a  vacancy. 

"  i.e.  which  shall  ensue  to  the  profit  of  the  maker. 


'IBanticllo 

ta  t]}z  magnificent  tjoctax  ai  latog  fHcsscr  jFrancesra 
iHaria  STrobamala. 

Azio  Bandello,  my  grandfather,  was  a  man  very  learned 
in  humane  letters  and  a  very  famous  doctor  of  the  civil 
law,  as  you  may  remember  you,  for  that,  he  being  four- 
score years  old,  we  still  found  him,  what  time  we  returned 
from  the  school  of  our  learned  Messer  Gerardo  Canabo, 
attended  by  many  clients,  who  resorted  to  him  for  counsel. 
And  for  that  he  was  by  nature  very  merry  and  pleasant 
and  still  had  some  goodly  saw,  argute  and  to  the  purpose 
of  whatsoever  was  said,  he  was  of  all  called  Messer  Azio 
o'  the  proverbs.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  in  the  gravest 
and  most  momentous  parleyings  there  oftentimes  befall 
certain  chances  which  unexpectedly  render  a  matter,  from 
grave,  laughable  and  whiles,  on  the  contrary,  from  laughable, 
grave.  That  a  thing  can  from  grave  become  laughable  we 
saw,  whilst  we  were  yet  children,  when  in  Castelnuovo, 
the  Grassi  pleading  with  the  Torti  anent  a  homicide  and 
Signor  Galeazzo  Sanseverino  willing  that  the  matter  should 
be  argued  before  himself,  to  the  end  that  he  might  make 
peace  between  those  two  noble  families,  one  of  our  doctors, 
who  was  called  of  all  Necessitas,  because  Necessity  knoweth 
no  law,  having  studied  an  opinion  of  Messer  Alessandro 
da    Imola,    who    advised    in    a    like    case    and    put   it    to 
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have  betided  between  Titiiis  and  Sempronius,  after  Messer 
Antonio  Curzio  had  for  some  two  hours'  space  spoken 
learnedly  in  favour  of  the  Grassi,  Dom  Necessitas  arose 
and  having,  as  is  usual,  taken  leave  of  Signor  Galeazzo, 
proceeded  to  say,  "Sir,  in  this  criminal  matter  which  is 
toward  between  Titius  on  the  one  part  and  Sempronius 
on  the  other,  the  civil  law  provideth  that  Sempronius  be 
[so  and  so]  and  that  Titius  have  [this  and  that] ;  "  and 
he  could  nowise  avail  to  come  out  of  Titius  and  Sem- 
pronius, so  that,  the  whole  audience  bursting  into  laughter, 
the  matter,  which  was  criminal  and  grave,  became  ridiculous 
and  was  for  that  day  put  to  silence.  Now,  I  relating  this 
bourd  at  Genoa,  in  the  presence  of  many,  Messer  Sper- 
andio  Palmaro,  a  man  of  very  tenacious  memory  and  great 
experience,  related  a  chance  happened  to  a  friar  in  act  to 
preach,  whereby  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  how  a  little 
word  can  render  things  of  the  utmost  repute  ridiculous; 
and  I,  having  written  the  thing  down,  according  as  he 
related  it,  and  added  it  to  the  number  of  my  novels, 
send  and  give  it  to  you,  in  common  with  your  brother, 
Messer  Andrea,  who  nowadays  holdeth  a  most  honour- 
al)le  place  among  the  philosophers  and  physicians  in  the 
Academy  of  Ticino,  lecturing,  disputing  and  healing,  you 
being  on  your  side  a  Scxvola,  a  Paul  and  an  Ulpian 
among  the  doctors  o[  laws.     Fare  you  well. 


2r|)e  ©n£=anti=2EtaEntictf)  ^toru. 

FRA  MICHELE  DA  CARCANO,  rREACHING  IN 
FLORENCE,  IS  BAFFLED  BY  A  LAD  WITH  A 
READY  SAYING. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  all  Italy  was  in  arms  and 
uproar.  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza  had  been  slain  in  ISIilan, 
amiddleward  the  church  of  San  Stefano,  by  Andrea  Lampog- 
nano  and  his  fellow-conspirators  and  at  his  death  the  whole 
duchy  was  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  duchess,  his  widow, 
ordering  public  affairs  with  Cecco '  Simonetta  on  one  wise 
and  Lodovico  Sforza  with  Roberto  Sanseverino  using  every 
endeavour  to  wrest  the  governance  from  Cecco 's  hands. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  kept  his  son,  Alfonso,  Duke 
of  Calabria,  in  the  field  with  a  great  army  against  the 
Florentines,  and  the  Venetians  made  them  ready  to  expel 
Ercole  da  Este  from  the  duchy  of  Ferrara ;  whilst  the 
pope  and  the  other  princes  of  Italy  were  leagued  with 
these  and  with  those.  Mahomet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
learning  this  division  among  the  Italian  princes  and  being 
still  minded  to  occupy  Rhodes  and  Italy,  thought  to  profit 
by  our  dissensions  ;  wherefore  he  with  a  sea-armament 
besieged  and  took  Otranto,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  between 
the  Ionian  and  the  Ausonian  Sea,  overagainst  the  sea-shore 

1   Dim.  of  Francesco. 
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of  La  Vellona,'  with  a  little  interval  of  sea,  which  divideth 
Italy  from  Macedonia  and  which  some  will  have  to  be 
five-and-fifty  miles  and  others  threescore.  I  remember  me  to 
have,  whilst  navigating  it,  considered  the  point  and  to  have 
concluded  that  it  might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 
Certain  it  is  that  King  Pyrrhus  thought  to  join  the  one 
land  to  the  other  by  means  of  cunningly  wrought  bridges 
and  Marcus  Varro,  when  prefect  of  the  fleet  under  Pompey 
the  Great,  had  the  same  thought,  what  time  he  purged  the 
sea  of  the  corsairs ;  but  both,  distracted  by  other  cares,  left 
so  glorious  an  emprise  unaccomplished.  The  taking  of 
Otranto  by  the  Turks,  being  published  abroad  throughout 
Italy,  filled  all  the  seigniors  and  people  with  dismay,  they 
seeing  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom  to  have  set  foot 
in  Italy,  where  he  might  hourly  be  expected  to  succour  his 
troops  with  a  new  armament.  And  in  truth  there  was 
great  fear  of  the  ruin  of  all  Italy,  had  not  God's  providence 
provided  that,  ere  the  Turks  could  stablish  themselves  on  a 
firm  footing  and  extend  their  dominion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Otranto,  Mahomet  their  emperor  died,  by  reason  whereof 
Otranto  was,  no  great  while  after,  recovered,  its  Turkish 
garrison  being  unable  to  get  succour,  inasmuch  as,  Mahomet 
dead,  Bajazet  his  eldest  son,  seeking  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  empery  and  being  in  Paphlagonia,  near  the  Greater 
Sea,'^  was  hindered  by  tiie  troops  of  Zizimus,  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  presently  at  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  Accord- 
ingly, Mahomet's  sons  being  thus  at  daggers  drawn, 
Achinato,'  who  had  occupied  Otranto  in  the  former's  name, 
being  hard  pressed  by  Alfonso,  [Duke  of  Calabria,]  wiio  had 
ijclaketi  himself  lliitlier  witii  his  army,  and  seeing  no  iu)pe 

'  i.e.  Viilona  in  Albuni.i. 

*  Mare  Afiif^j^ioir,  i.o.  the  Hluik  Soa. 

■'  i.e.  A  limed. 
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of  succour,  avoided  the  place  on  honourable  terms  and  was 
after  the  occasion  of  giving  the  empery  to  Bajazet. 

Now,  he  being  yet  in  Otranto  and  all  Italy  in  ex- 
ceeding great  fear  of  the  Turks,  the  pope  let  preach 
a  crusade  against  the  infidels  for  the  recoverance  of  the 
town  ;  wherefore  it  was  attended  to  no  otherwhat  through- 
out all  Italy  than  to  preach  and  proclaim  the  holy  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  for  that  the  thing 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  pope  elected  many 
famous  preachers  of  various  orders  to  that  office ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  was  Fra  Michele  [da]  Carcano,  a 
Milanese  gentleman  and  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  to  wit,  of  those  that  wear  the  clogs,  who  was 
so  fat  and  corpulent  that  he  was  of  all  called,  not  f>a 
Michele,  but  Fra  Michelaccio.'  He  was,  then,  by  com- 
mission of  Pope  Sixtus  [IV.],  sent  to  Florence  to  preach 
the  holy  war  and  there  began  his  preachments,  exhorting 
the  citizens  to  take  arms  in  the  interest  not  only  of  King 
Ferdinand,  but  of  all  Christendom,  and  bidding  them 
not  consider  that  they  were  then  at  war  with  the  said 
king,  who  had  recalled  his  people,^  but  do  it  for  the 
love  of  the  common  weal ;  for  that,  should  the  Turks 
retain  possession  of  the  city  of  Otranto,  they  would  speedily 
conquer  all  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  would  after  fall 
upon  Rome  and  Tuscany.  One  day,  then,  all  Florence 
being  at  the  preachment  and  the  father's  homily  hearkened 
with  the  utmost  attention,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
various   kinds    of    torments    wreaked    by    the    Turks    upon 


*  ?'.<*.  "great  coarse  Michael." 

-  i.e.  the  army  which  he  had  originally  despatched  against  the 
Florentines,  under  his  eldest  son,  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and 
which  he  had  now  recalled  for  the  recoverance  of  Otranto, 
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the  Christians  and  said,  "  Florentines  mine,  when  the 
Turks  take  a  city  by  storm,  you  must  not  think  that  they 
spare  either  age  or  sex ;  nay,  they  respect  none,  but  put  all 
to  the  sword  and  wreak  the  greatest  cruelties  in  the  world. 
Marry,  should  they  e'en  take  this  city  by  capitulation, 
an  they  let  you  live,  they  will  want  all  your  possessions 
for  themselves  and  all  you  for  slaves  and  will  never  desist 
till  they  have  made  you  all  renounce  holy  baptism.  They 
will  take  your  little  children  and  circumcise  them,  as  do 
the  Jews ;  and  if  you  dare  to  gainsay  them,  they  will 
impale  you.  Your  daughters  will  not  be  safe  in  your 
arms,  for  they  will  take  them  all  to  their  slaves  and 
women.  Our  Lord  God  keep  us  from  their  hands  !  And 
what  think  you  they  would  do  to  me,  who  preach  against 
them  ?  Woe,  woe  to  me,  should  I  fall  into  their  hands  !  " 
Then,  he  repeating  this  once  or  twice  in  the  fervour  of 
his  speech  and  saying,  "And  what  would  they  do  to  thee, 
Fra  Michelaccio  ?"  a  little  boy,  who  was  seated  ovcragainst 
the  pulpit,  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "Father, 
the  Turks  would  do  you  no  manner  of  harm,  except  they 
should  roast  you,  capon-fashion,  f(jr  that  you  arc  very  fat." 
At  this  merry  and  argute  sally  of  the  lad's,  all  burst  out 
laughing  and  needs  must  the  good  friar  come  down  from 
the  pulpit,  inasmuch  as  all  knew  that,  the  fatter  good 
capons  were,  the  more  they  pleased  him  ;  so  that,  with- 
out preaching  more,  he  departed  Florence,  misdoubting 
him  the  lad  had  been  lessoned  to  say  that  which  he  said. 
Anil  thus  an  unlooked-for  word  turned  a  matter  of  such 
iinpurlancc  into  derision. 
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to  t\)C  marjnifircnt  Sirjitor  ataxia  ^ttcllano. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  kinds  of  follies  which  vex, 
afflict  and  oftentimes  ruin  men,  body  and  soul,  methinketh 
alchymy  and  sorcery  are  two  of  the  chiefest,  inasmuch 
as  meseemeth  that  in  these  twain  the  more  a  man  exerciseth 
himself  and  the  older  he  waxeth  therein,  the  more  he 
laboureth  thereat  and  the  more  he  desireth  to  practise 
them  ;  the  which  betideth  not  of  many  other  kinds  of  follies, 
wherein  we  see  that  a  thousand  occasions  (and  especially 
the  approach  of  age)  cause  men  turn  their  minds  elsewhither 
and  oftentimes  take  shame  to  themselves.  The  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  alchymist,  who,  the  more  he  essayeth 
himself  in  the  art,  the  more  experiments  he  maketh  and 
the  more  he  seeth  his  endeavours  result  in  smoke,  the 
more  eagerly  doth  he  hearten  himself  to  ensue  the  emprise, 
hoping  either  to  find  the  quintessence  (whereof  I  for  my 
part  know  not  if  such  a  thing  be)  or  holding  it  for  certain 
to  change  copper  into  good  gold  or  at  the  least  into  the 
finest  silver  ;  nay,  the  effect  not  ensuing,  he  straightway 
excuseth  the  art,  declaring  the  tincture  to  have  been  ill 
made,  the  fire  to  have  been  of  ill  charcoal  or  over-fierce  ; 
and  so,  beguiling  himself  with  a  thousand  other  illusions, 
he  consumeth  his  substance  and  his  life  and  is,  together 
with   the   Moon,'  with   Mercury^  and   his  other  idle   toys, 

1  The  alchyraical  name  of  silver. 

'■'  The  alchymical  name  of  quicksilver. 
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resolved  into  smoke.  Another,  by  means  of  the  Clavicula 
Salomonis '  (if  Solomon  indeed  wrote  it)  and  of  a  thousand 
other  books  of  conjurations,  thinketh  to  find  hidden  treasures 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  bring  his  mistress  to  his  will, 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  princes,  to  go  from  Milan  to  Rome 
in  a  second  and  to  do  many  other  marvellous  feats  ;  and  the 
more  he  findeth  himself  deceived,  the  more  he  persevereth 
in  his  incantations,  still  upheld  by  the  hope  of  finding 
that  which  he  seeketh ;  nor  doth  it  boot  to  speak  of  the 
many  errors  which  ensue  of  this  delusion,  they  being  suffi- 
ciently manifest.  Remember  you,  Signor  Carlo,  of  the  time 
when  our  friend  [such  an  one]  made  of  his  chamber  a 
charnel-house,  having  more  skulls  and  dead  men's  bones 
there  than  be  at  Paris  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents. 
Now,  Signor  Julius  Cresar  Scaliger  discoursing  these  latter 
days  of  these  follies,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Costanza 
Rangona  e  Fregosa,  with  Messer  Gian  Pietro  Usperto, 
the  governor  of  Signor  Ettore  Fregoso,  a  young  man  very 
notable  for  good  letters  and  excellent  usances,  the  latter, 
after  the  matter  had  liecn  philosophically  del)ated  between 
them  at  length  and  many  goodly  and  profitable  things  said, 
related,  to  solace  the  listeners'  minds  somewhat,  a  case 
befallen  at  Bologna,  of  a  scholar  who  sought  to  be  beloved 
by  means  of  enchantments.  And  for  that  meseemed  it  was 
worthy  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  I  wrote  it  down  and 
have  published  it  under  your  name,  so  you  may  see  that 
both  here  and  in  every  other  place  I  am  mindful  of  you. 
I''are  you  well. 

I  A  f.'imous  treatise  on  tlio  m.i([ii:fil  art,  attributod  to  Solomon,  but 
])rob:i1)ly  writti-n  liy  AnxTtiis    Ma^nii^   or   nomo  iiliilosopbrr  of  hit 


A  STUDENT  DIETH  OF  AFFRIGHT,  BEING 
IN  A  GRAVE  [WHITHER  HE  HATH  BEEN 
BROUGHT]  UNDER  COLOUR  OF  MAKING 
CERTAIN    CONJURATIONS. 

Thinking,  most  illustrious  madam,  that  our  debates  have 
in  some  measure  oppressed  the  minds  of  all  the  listeners, 
I  purpose  to  tell  you  a  story,  whereof  albeit  the  end  is 
tearful,  nevertheless  there  occur  therein  things  which 
savour  of  the  ridiculous  and  will  somewhat  solace  your 
dejected  spirits  ;  more  by  token  that  the  case  is  much  to 
the  purpose  of  that  which  we  have  striven,  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious  Signor  Giulio  Cesare  and  I,  to 
show,  to  wit,  that  these  conjurations  well-nigh  always 
end  in  ill.  You  must  know,  then,  that,  what  time  I 
was  in  Bologna  busied  with  the  study  of  the  laws,  as 
well  Csesarean  as  pontifical,'  there  were  certain  students  of 
high  consideration,  who  delighted  to  spend  their  leisure 
in  pleasures  of  all  kinds  and  to  live  as  blitheliest  they 
might  and  who,  between  them,  hired  a  house,  where,  at 
the  hours  when  there  was  no  study  toward,  one  might 
still  find  students  of  every  sort  and  eke  other  merry  and 
jocund    men.     There   it   was   reasoned    of  pleasant    things, 

'  I.e.  civil  and  canon. 
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games  were  played  and  all  gave  themselves  the  best  time 
in  the  world,  banishing  melancholy  on  every  side  nor 
permitting  that  any  should  discourse  of  sorry  or  fashious 
things,  so  that  it  was  devised  throughout  all  Bologna  of 
so  gladsome  a  company.  Now  it  chanced  that  a  student, 
who  conversed  whiles  with  these,  fell  in  love  (as  young 
men  will)  with  a  very  fair  Bolognese  lady  and  began  to 
follow  her  whereassoever  she  went  and  to  keep  her 
solicited  with  letters  and  messages ;  but  she,  for  what- 
ever cause,  seemed  nowise  disposed  to  accept  him  to 
lover ;  whereat  the  young  man  was  like  to  despair  and 
the  frowarder  she  showed  herself,  the  more  he  became 
enkindled  and  importuned  her  the  more.  The  lady, 
whether  it  was  that  she  knew  the  student  to  be  not  the 
shrewdest  man  in  the  world  or  that  she  cared  not  that 
he  should  send  her  letters  and  messages  and  that  others 
should  know  it,  accepted  all,  but  gave  him  no  other 
reply  than  that  she  chose  not  to  occupy  herself  with 
these  love-toys. 

Now  the  gallant  delighted  in  tagging  rhymes  and  made 
fine  sonnets  and  tercets  for  that  his  lady,  the  which,  when 
he  had  commodity,  he  recited  in  the  house  of  those  stutlents, 
of  whom  I  have  already  told  you  that  they  led  so  merry 
a  life.  Amongst  these  latter  was  one,  the  maddest,  merriest 
wag  in  the  world,  wlio,  hearing  the  enamoured  youth's 
compositions,  lightly  perceived  that  here  was  a  soft  and 
saitless  soil,  wherein  he  miglit  aptly  set  his  mattock  and 
keej)  ail  the  company  merry.  Tliis  his  thought  he  im]\irled 
to  other  good  friends  of  his  and  they,  having  determined 
what  was  to  <lo,  committed  the  ciiarge  of  tiie  whole  to  him, 
knowing  him  to  he  a  man  wiio  never,  an  il  liked  him  not, 
changed  countenance  for  any  laughable  thing  he  saw  or 
heard,   whereas,   on   tiiu  contrary,   when   he  lind  n  mind  to 

VOL.   V.  ao 
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give  any  one  bait,^  he  laughed  immoderately  at  every  least 
trifle  and  knew  full  well  to  work  the  vein  (as  the  saying  is) 
of  whomsoever  he  would.-  Accordingly,  one  day,  Messer 
Giovanni  (for  so  was  the  enamoured  student  called)  being 
in  their  house,  he  accosted  him,  saying,  "  How  long  is  it 
since  you  composed  some  fine  thing?  Prithee,  be  not  so 
chary  of  your  goodly  rhymes,  for  that,  if  indeed  I  cannot 
compose  such  sonnets  as  yours,  I  do  marvellously  delight 
therein  and  would  abide  from  morning  (after  I  had  dined) 
till  eventide,  without  eating,  to  hearken  to  them,  especially 
to  yours ;  for  that  the  other  day  I  heard  you  recite  a  sonnet, 
which  pierced  my  heart  through  and  through ;  and  were  I 
your  lady-love,  I  warrant  you  all  the  Seigniory  of  Bologna 
should  not  keep  me  from  coming  to  visit  you  at  home  at 
midday,  to  say  nothing  of  anights.  But  methinketh  you 
must  give  yourself  a  rare  time  with  this  mistress  of  yours, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you ;  I  myself  would  do  the  like. " 
Messer  Giovanni,  hearing  his  talk,  answered  him  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  saying,  "Messer  Simone,"  for  such  was  the 
other's  name,  "you  are  far  and  away  mistaken ;  for  that  I 
love  the  cruellest  lady  in  all  the  world,  of  whom  I  have 
never  availed  to  have  a  kind  look,  no,  nor  a  least  answer, 
so  that  I  abide  the  despairfuUest  man  alive  and  envy  the 
dead  a  thousand  times  an  hour."  "That  cannot  be,"  re- 
joined Simone,  "but  you  do  well  to  play  secret ;  keep  your 
counsel  and  put  no  trust  in  any,  for  that  nowadays  a  man 
knoweth  not  in  whom  he  may  confide,  so  base  are  men  and 
so  little  trustworthy.  Marry,  I  warrant  you  you  need  not 
fear  lest  I  should  rob  you  of  your  loves,  seeing  I  am  lodged 
on  such  wise  that  I  would  not  change  my  mistress  against 

1  i.e.  to  hoodwink  [dar  pasio  a  (jiialch'imo). 

*  i.e.  to  fool  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent  (secondare  il  filone  di 
chiiiiique  volevd). 
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the  empress ;  nay,  were  it  as  you  say,  I  should  be  for  doing 
you  some  signal  service  in  this  your  case."  Messer  Giovanni 
thereupon  proceeded  to  swear  and  call  the  saints  to  witness 
that  he  was  e'en  in  despair  of  that  his  love  and  that  he  had 
never  availed  to  get  a  least  word  of  her,  much  less  other- 
what,  and  that  he  would  give  his  soul  to  all  the  devils  to 
lie  one  sole  night  with  her.  Messer  Simone,  hearing  this, 
fell  a-laughing  and  said,  "Marry,  since  you  swear  to  me 
thus  solemnly,  I  must  e'en  believe  you  and  have  the  greatest 
compassion  of  you  in  the  world,  for  that  I  myself  was 
otherwhiles  at  this  same  pass  and  know  what  extreme  dolour 
it  is  to  love  and  not  be  loved.  But,  if  you  will  hearken  to 
me  and  swear  to  me  on  the  consecrated  stone  of  the  high 
altar  of  San  Petronio  that  you  will  never  reveal  unto  any 
that  which  I  shall  do  for  you  and  that  you  have  courage  to 
do  that  which  I  shall  tell  you,  I  promise  you  to  put  your 
lady  by  your  side,  on  such  wise  that  she  shall  never  leave 
you,  save  in  so  far  as  you  shall  will  it.  Nor  let  this  seem 
to  you  an  extraordinary  thing  or  an  incredible,  for  that  I 
have  made  proof  of  it  for  myself  and  for  my  friends  upwards 
of  seven  times ;  but  it  behoveth,  above  all,  to  be  secret, 
lest  the  thing  come  some  time  or  other  to  the  ears  of  the 
Inquisitor  of  Saint  Dominick,  for  that,  like  as,  in  the  time 
of  .Signor  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  he  who  was  then  inquisitor 
let  Inirn  Cimera,'  so  would  the  present  one  do  nowadays 
with  us,  inasmuch  as  I  learned  this  conjuration,  (for  it 
behoveth  to  proceed  by  means  of  conjurations),  which  I 
purpose  to  make  witii  you  for  your  benefit,  from  a  person 
to  whom  Cimera  herself  taught  it  in  her  lifetime." 

The    gooii    simple  student,   who   was   really  in   love,   put 
that  entire  and  firm  faith  in  .Siinone's  words  he  would  have 

'  Apii.iieiilly  a  surcurcii  ul  iLu  timo. 
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accorded  to  the  likeliest  and  most  certain  things  which  could 
have  been  said  ;  and  accordingly,  thanking  him  infinitely 
and  proffering  himself  to  his  bond -slave,  he  offered  to  swear, 
not  only  upon  an  altar,  but  upon  the  consecrated  wafer 
itself,  that  he  would  never  repeat  unto  any  whatsoever  he 
should  see  or  hear.  Messer  Simone,  seeing  the  bird  in  the 
cage,  determined  to  divert  himself  and  his  companions  and 
fool  Giovanni  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  wherefore,  it  being 
holiday-time,  he  carried  him  off,  without  word  said  to  any, 
to  San  Petronio  Church,  where,  there  being  none  present, 
he  made  him  swear  that  which  he  would  with  the  solemnest 
adjurations  in  the  world.  This  done,  he  fell  a- walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  church  with  him  and  said  to  him,  "I  know 
none  save  yourself  who  could  have  induced  me  to  do  that 
which  I  shall  do  for  you,  such  is  the  heartfelt  love  I  bear 
you  and  the  compassion  I  feel  for  you ;  for  that  this  past 
Lent  I  promised  the  friar,  to  whom  I  confessed  myself,  that 
I  would  never  more  intermeddle  with  matters  of  enchant- 
ment, he  averring  to  me  that  I  should  commit  a  most 
grievous  crime;  but  keep  it  ^  him  who  may;  [I  cannot.] 
Now  I  must  tell  you  that  this  conjuration  cannot  be  made 
except  we  have  certain  things  which  needs  must  he  for 
whom  it  is  made  take  with  his  own  hand  from  the  body 
of  a  dead  man.  There  dieth  daily  some  one  in  Bologna  and 
is  buried  in  this  or  that  cemetery ;  wherefore  we  will  make 
shift  to  disinter  him  and  take  that  which  we  need,  for  that 
I  will  bear  you  company  and  we  will  carry  with  us  two  or 
three  of  my  comrades,  who  have  aided  me  in  like  affairs. 
All  resteth  upon  this,  that  your  heart  suffice  you  to  do  that 
which  I  shall  tell  you."  Messer  Giovanni  promised  to  do 
all  he  should  bid  him,  declaring  that  he  was  passing  stout- 

'  i.e.  the  promise. 
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hearted  and  was  ready,  not  only  to  unearth  a  dead  body, 
but  to  do  whatsoever  other  thing.  Quoth  the  other,  "  It 
will  not  behove  you  draw  near  the  body  till  I  and  my 
fellows  shall  have  uncovered  it  and  cleared  all  the  earth 
away  from  it ;  and  when  this  shall  be  done,  we  will  make 
you  a  signal  and  you  shall  go  down  into  the  grave  and 
embrace  the  dead  man,  kissing  him  on  the  mouth  and 
craving  him  pardon.  Then  will  we  give  you  a  pair  of 
pincers,  with  which  you  must  draw  three  of  his  teeth,  two 
from  the  upper  and  one  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  put  them 
in  your  mouth  and  pull  them  out  thrice  in  succession  ;  after 
which  you  must  give  them  to  us,  for  that  we  shall  still  be 
there  present.  This  done,  you  must  tear  off  the  middle 
finger-nail  of  his  right  hand  and  the  little  finger-nail  of  his 
left  hand.  All  the  other  things  my  comrades  have,  such 
as  virgin  parchment,  inscriljed  with  characters  in  bat's  blood, 
a  stone  of  those  which  have  atop  those  toads  which  abide 
in  the  earth  and  many  other  rare  and  curious  things  which 
need  not  be  here  mentioned,  the  which  are  all  pounded 
together  and  buried  in  a  place  where  the  beloved  lady  must 
needs  pass ;  and  no  sooner  will  she  have  passed  there  than 
she  will  send  that  same  day  to  seek  you  and  give  you  to 
understand  that  she  is  ready  to  do  all  you  desire." 

The  good  student  l)elievx;d  all  and  declared  that  which 
it  ])ehoved  him  do  to  be  a  light  matter  and  that,  to  compass 
his  intent,  he  would,  an  it  were  necessary,  carry  it  into 
effect  by  himself  They  being,  then,  agreed  upon  this, 
Messer  Giovanni  began  to  lie  all  agog  with  joy,  as  if  the 
effect  had  already  ensued,  and  went  home,  blithe  beyond 
measure,  to  do  his  occasions.  Messer  Sinionc  also  went 
straight  home,  hiniseeming  each  hour  was  n  year  till  he 
should  have  found  his  comrades  and  told  them  the  bourd 
wliii'h  Ir' had  in  mind  U>  li>ist   upim  llie  enanmuied  student. 


The  others,  hearing  what  had  passed,  opined  that  good 
simple  Messer  Giovanni  had  never  passed  under  the  ark 
of  Saint  Longinus  ^  at  Mantua  and  laughed  amain  over 
his  simplicity.  Now  they  had  in  their  house  a  serN^ing-man 
called  Chiappino,  the  wiliest  knave  in  the  world,  who 
would  have  made  sauce  for  the  de\-il  himself,  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous and  tricksy  beyond  belief.  To  him,  then,  the 
jolly  rascals  imparted  that  which  they  purposed  to  do  and 
he,  who  would  have  slept  without  fear  in  a  sepulchre, 
declared  himself  right  ready  to  do  all  that  was  ordained 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  enamoured  student,  when  he  saw  his 
lady,  who  took  no  more  heed  of  him  than  as  she  had  never 
seen  him,  said  in  himself,  "Ay,  ay,  stand  upon  your 
dignity,  play  the  cruel,  turn  your  face  elsewhither  and  take 
no  heed  of  me ;  for  I  trust  speedily  to  hold  you  all  naked 
in  mine  arms  and  kiss  and  nibble  that  dainty  little  mouth 
of  yours,  vermeil  as  a  ruby ; "  and  so  he  raved  of  these 
things  to  himself,  himseeming  he  already  had  his  intent  ; 
but  he  knew  not,  poor  wretch,  what  was  in  store  for  him. 
No  great  while  thereafter  it  befell  that  a  poor  man  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  certain  very  lonely  cemeter)%  where 
no  one  went  day  or  night.  When  Messer  Simone  heard 
of  this,  he  let  Messer  Giovanni  know  it  and  would  have 
him  that  same  day  after  vespers  withdraw  to  his  chamber 
and  repeat  certain  orisons,  or  rather  nonsense-verses,  which 
they  had  written  among  them,  and  not  depart  thence  till 
he  should  summon  him.  Meanwhile,  they  let  make,  in 
the  cemetery  aforesaid,  a  hole  of  no  great  depth,  wherein, 
at  the  appointed  time,  Chiappino  laid  himself,  having  with 
him  certain  fireworks,  as  you  shall  hear  out  of  hand.  Then, 
the  fourth  hour  of  the  night  ^  come,  Messer  Simone,  with 

1  See  ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  312,  note. 
*  i.e.  the  fourth  hour  after  sunset. 
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two  of  his  comrades,  taking  spades,  hoes  and  a  pair  of 
pincers,  went  to  fetch  the  enamoured  scholar  from  his 
chamber  and  made  with  him  for  the  cemetery. 

The  night  was  dark  as  a  wolPs  throat,  so  that  one 
might  scarce  be  distinguished  from  other  near  at  hand  ; 
but  Messer  Giovanni  ruffled  it  by  the  way  after  the 
bravest  fashion  and  was  Hke  to  jump  out  of  his  skin 
for  allegresse.  When  Chiappino  heard  them  enter  the 
cemetery  (for,  that  it  being  in  a  retired  place,  the  others 
made  some  little  noise  to  advertise  him  of  their  coming,) 
he  straightway  stretched  himself  out  in  the  ditch,  wrapped 
in  certain  ragged  clothes  which  had  been  pro\'ided  afore- 
thought, whilst  Messer  Simone  caused  the  enamoured 
student  kneel  down  in  a  corner  and  leaving  one  of  the 
crew  with  him,  to  say  sundry  Paternosters,  repaired  with 
the  rest  to  the  hole  aforesaid.  There  they  proceeded  to 
dig  and  make  a  noise  with  the  tools  they  had  brought 
with  them  and  to  scatter  abroad  the  earth  which  had 
been  cast  out  of  the  hole,  as  it  were  they  went  about 
to  unearth  the  dead  body ;  and  whenas  themseemed  time, 
they  called  the  student  and  his  companion.  Messer  Gio- 
vanni, who  had  thitherto  shown  no  sign  of  fear,  began  to 
tremble  all  over ;  however,  heartened  by  his  companion, 
he  made  for  the  hole  and  Messer  Simone  said  to  him, 
"Come,  go  boldly  in  and  do  your  office."  Accordingly, 
the  poor  student  descended  all  trembling  into  the  ditch  ; 
but,  as  he  offered  to  bend  down  to  embrace  the  corpse, 
Chiappino,  who  had  in  his  mouth  I  know  not  what,  as 
it  were  a  nut,  full  of  artificial  fire,  sent  forth  a  tongue 
of  flame  and  immediately  thereafter  another  and  anotlicr 
anfl  clipped  the  student  fast  in  his  arms  ;  whereupt)n  the 
latter,  who  was  already  more  dead  than  alive,  suffocated 
wilii  extreme  fear,  dicil   in   hi-,  arms,  what  while  he   played 
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the  devil,  yelling  and  howling  and  spitting  fire.  The 
others,  hearing  Messer  Giovanni  say  nothing  and  seeing 
that,  when  Chiappino  opened  his  arms,  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  thought  he  had  swooned  for  affright  and  pulling 
him  out  of  the  hole,  rubbed  him  amain  ;  then,  carrying 
him  home,  they  found  that  he  was  dead  and  woeful 
beyond  measure  that  their  jest  should  have  had  so  strange 
and  parlous  an  issue,  knew  not  what  to  do,  fearing  lest, 
if  the  thing  got  wind,  they  should  be  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  However,  a  little  before  daybreak,  there  being  none 
other  than  they  four  who  knew  the  thing,  they  took  the 
poor  student  and  carrying  him  forth,  laid  him  under  a 
portico,  hard  by  a  certain  church ;  where  he  being  found 
on  the  morrow,  the  thing  was  bruited  abroad  in  Bologna 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Seigniory,  who  caused 
the  body  be  viewed  by  the  most  notable  physicians,  together 
with  famous  surgeons.  They,  having  diligently  examined 
the  dead  man,  concluded  with  one  accord  that  he  had 
died  of  some  great  fright,  and  he  was  accordingly  buried  ; 
but,  for  that  things  rarely  abide  hidden,  whenas  they  are 
known  of  more  than  one  or  two,  the  fact  got  wind,  I 
know  not  how ;  wherefore  Messer  Simone  and  his  com- 
rades departed  Bologna,  for  fear  of  the  law,  and  repaired 
to  Padua  to  make  an  end  of  their  studies,  straitly  guarding 
them  for  the  future  from  the  like  pranks ;  and  indeed 
meseemeth  such  tricks  are  unmeet  to  be  played  upon 
friends. 


15antiello 

to  tl^e  illustrious  anti  rc&erEnti  fHonsignor  Sforja 
Eiario  33i0f)op  of  3Lucca,  srccting. 

How  blameworthy  is  arrogance  in  every  one  may  lightly 
be  apprehended  from  this,  that  in  all  companies  the  arrogant 
are  generally  shunned  and  none  desireth  their  commerce; 
whereas  on  the  contrary  the  urbane  and  the  debonair  are 
ever  loved  and  honoured ;  and  in  truth  the  inordinate 
appetite  of  seeking  to  precede  one's  fellows  in  whatsoever 
thing,  how  great  soever  the  deserts  of  the  person  in  whom 
it  obtaineth,  will  still  by  persons  of  sound  understanding 
be  esteemed  a  vice.  Now,  pridefulness  ill  beseeming  what- 
soever sort  of  men,  as  without  doubt  it  doth,  meseemeth 
it  sitteth  especially  ill  upon  religious  persons,  it  behoving 
those  who  make  profession  of  humility  to  set  the  worlil 
an  example  of  virtuous  dealings,  and  in  the  contrary  case, 
matter  of  scandal  is  given  unto  Christians,  as  a  few  days 
agone  befell  here  in  Milan  at  a  solemn  general  procession, 
which  was  made  after  the  rout  of  the  Venetian  host  at 
G[h]iara  d'Adda,'  when  King  Louis,  twelfth  of  that  name. 


'  A  battle  foiiRlit  i^th  May,  1500,  in  whit  li  tlio  French  dcfi-iitol  the 
Venetians,  and  better  known  as  the  battle  of  AiKnailcl  or  AKnndelU, 
a  villa)(e  of  the  Milanese,  situate  on  the  Adda,  (ihiara  (not  (iiarn, 
a*  in  tirxt)  d'Adda  w.is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boundary 
wuf  marked  under  the  treaty  between  I.ouii  XII.  and  the  Knipcrur 
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returned  in  triumph  to  Milan.  The  Canonical  Regulars' 
would  fain  have  had  a  more  honourable  place  than  the 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  alleging  certain  arguments  of  their 
fashion  which  are  printed,  and  availing  not  to  obtain  the 
desired  place,  (for  that  Messer  Sebastiano  Giberti,  doctor 
of  canon  law  and  vicar  of  the  most  illustrious  and  reverend 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  wisely  refused 
to  allow  any  innovation  to  be  made,)  the  said  Canonicals 
took  no  part  in  the  procession,  the  which  gave  occasion 
to  all  Milan  to  murmur.  It  befell  that  same  day,  many 
gentlemen  being  in  the  house  of  Messer  Giacomo  Anti- 
quario,  a  man  most  eminent  for  fair  fashions,  integrity 
of  life  and  good  letters,  who  had  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  learned  oration  upon  the  king's  triumph,  and  it  being 
spoken  of  the  question  mooted  by  the  Canonicals,  that 
Messer  Niccolo  dalla  Croce,  a  jurisconsult  and  a  pleasant 
gentleman,  related  a  brief  story,  which  made  us  laugh 
amain  and  which  I,  having  written  it,  now  send  and  give 
to  you,  so  that,  whenas  whiles  you  feel  yourself  weary 
of  your  graver  studies,  you  may,  intermitting  them,  re- 
create yourself  somewhat  with  the  reading  of  this  novelling,^ 
it  being  unforbidden  unto  the  gravest  and  most  worshipful 
of  personages  to  solace  themselves  bytimes  with  seemly 
mirth.*  We  read  that  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  often- 
times, by  way  of  disport,  went  with  his  Achates  Loelius 
along   the   sea-shore,  gathering  shells  and   stones   such   as 

Maximilian  for  the  partition  of  the  Venetian  territory  and  as  the 
battle  of  Agnadella  ensured  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty  in  question, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  took  visible  effect. 

'  A  monastic  order  so  called. 

2  Novelletia. 

s  Bandello,  Urbanita,  which  seems  meaningless. 
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are  strewn  among  the  sand.  Socrates,  also,  that  most 
famous  philosopher,  was  used,  after  his  philosophic  studies, 
to  sport  with  a  little  son  of  his  ;  and  thus  should  we  do, 
so  we  may  return  with  a  more  awakened  mind  to  affairs 
of  importance.     Fare  you  well. 


tK.\}t  Ef)r££*anti--2rtocnti£tf)  ^toro- 

A  READY  AND  ARGUTE  SALLY  OF  A  BUFFOON, 
MADE,  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  DUKE 
GALEAZZO  SFORZA,  AGAINST  THE  CAR- 
MELITE FRIARS. 

Our  having,  gentlemen  mine,  first  heard  the  very  weighty 
and  learned  oration  of  our  most  erudite  Antiquario,  full  of 
so  many  goodly  histories  and  bestrewn  with  so  many  re- 
condite passages,'  had  uplifted  our  minds  on  such  wise  that 
we  had  all  ahidden  well-nigh  beside  ourselves,  had  not  our 
ingenious  poet,  Messer  Lancino  Curzio,  somewhat  awakened 
us  by  recounting  the  indiscreet  contention  of  the  Canonical 
Regulars,  for  that  the  consideration  of  their  ambition  and 
arrogance  hath  e'en  made  us  laugh  a  little.  He  hath  given 
us  the  digestive  "^  and  I,  without  straying  from  the  purpose, 
will  give  you  the  medicine.  You  must  know,  then,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  there  arose 
in  this  city  an  exceeding  grave  question  of  precedence 
between  the  Carmelite  friars  and  the  other  religious  ortlcrs, 

'  Ptissi,  i.e.  quotiitioni. 

'  DiKi'ntiiio,  in  ancient  iurRory  an  r.x/i-riinl  rriiicily,  csi)!-!  iaily  an 
ointinunt,  as  opjiiiai-d  to  mciiiiiiui,  an  i nlemul  xvwwiA'j . 
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for  that  the  former  would  fain  have  had  the  vantage  not 
only  of  the  mendicant  orders,  but  of  all  the  other  monks. 
The 'others  alleged  their  approved  usances,  confirmed  by 
divers  popes  ;  but  the  Carmelites  avouched  that  a  great 
wrong~had  been  done  them  in  the  past,  by  reason  of  the 
simple  humility  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  this  ought 
not  to  prejudice  their  rights,  they  being  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  world.  The  controversy 
was  referred  to  the  Duke's  privy  council,  and  he  himself, 
being  young,  chose  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the 
dispute.  Accordingly  he,  one  holiday,  let  assemble  the  heads 
of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Castle  of  Milan  and  would  have 
the  matter  debated  in  the  Green  Saloon.  It  was  committed 
to  the  excellent  Messer  Gian  Andrea  Cagnuola,  a  most 
learned  and  impartial  legist,  as  you  all  know,  to  question 
the  parties  and  cause  them  produce  their  arguments  ;  where- 
fore, turning  to  the  Prior  of  the  Carmelites,  he  asked  him 
how  Jong  his  order  had  been  extant.  The  Carmelite 
answered  that  it  began  under  Elias '  on  Mount  Carmel. 
"Then,"  said  Cagnuola,  "you  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles?"  "Ay  did  we,  as  well  you  know,"  replied  the 
prior  ;  "  nay,  we  alone  were  friars  in  those  days,  forasmuch 
as  Basil,  Benedict,  Dominick,  Francis  and  all  other  founders 
of  religious  orders  were  as  yet  unborn. "  Whereupon  quoth 
Cagnuola,  "And  what  proof  can  you  allege  of  this  your 
great  antiquity,  an  it  be  denied  unto  you  ? "  Now  the 
duke  had  a  very  sprightly  and  argute  buffoon,  who,  hearing 
this  extravagance  of  the  Cannelite  prior's,  sprang  into  the 
midst  and  said  to  Cagnuola,  "Dominie  doctor,  the  father 
saith  sooth,  for  that  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were 

1  i.e.  the  prophet  Elijah,  from  whom  the  Carmelites  claimed 
descent,  although  the  order  was  not  really  founded  till  the  twelfth 
century. 
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no  other  friars  than  the  Carmelites,  of  whom  St.  Paul 
writeth,  when  he  saith,  '  Periculum  in  falsis  fratribus.'^ 
These  are  of  those  false  brethren."*  All  fell  a-laughing  at 
the  shrewd  saying  of  the  buffoon  and  the  duke,  hearing 
this  pleasant  trait,  commanded  that  it  should  be  no  more 
spoken  of  the  matter  and  that  the  ancient  customs  should 
be  observed  ;  the  which  was  approved  of  all  and  the 
Carmelites  went  away,  jeered  by  the  people. 


'  As  usual,  a  false  quotation.     Apparently  2  Cor.  xi.  25-6,  "  I  have 

been  ....   in  peril  among  false  brethren"  (Vulg., /'«/'/« 

periculis  in  falsis  fratrihus),  is  meant;  but  this  passage,  of  course, 
does  not  bear  the  construction  put  upon  it. 

«  Or  "friars"  (/ra//). 


15ant)ello 

ta  ffie  flhistrt0us  nnH  arrompli'sljrt  scitjniar  .St'gtiflr 
Botictto  Sanscbcrino  (Count  of  Gaj'nj|o. 

It  is  continually  seen  by  long  experience  that  in  human 
nature  each  age  hath  its  diversions  and  its  pleasures,  wherein 
it  exerciseth  itself,  and  that  which  well  beseemeth  the 
infantile  and  childish  age  and  delighteth  the  beholders  were 
blameable  in  a  youth  who  should  seek  to  occupy  himself 
withal.  On  like  wise,  youth  hath  its  sports  and  pastimes 
and  a  young  man  may  do  many  things,  without  deserving 
chastisement  or  reprehension,  which  if  one  stricken  in  years 
should  offer  to  do,  he  would  be  deservedly  scouted  of  all. 
To  fall  in  love  and  gallant  it  with  women  beseemeth  unto 
young  men,  in  so  much  that,  an  one  see  a  young  man  who 
liveth  without  love,  it  will  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  man  and 
that  he  savoureth  of  the  salvage  and  the  melancholic.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  man  cometh  to  mature  age,  it  is 
forbidden  him  to  play  the  enamoured  lover  overmuch  and 
[over-amorousness]  oftentimes  driveth  an  unlucky  old  man 
mad  and  maketh  him  the  byword  of  the  vulgar.  Moreover, 
it  seldom  chanceth  but  some  scandal  ensue  thereof,  for  that 
the  old  man,  not  having  the  natural  powers  which  are 
required  in  love,  becometh  suspicious  and  dieth  a  thousand 
deaths  a  day,  fretted  by  the  icy  worm  of  jealousy,  which 
oftentimes    causeth    him    commit    a    thousand    errors ;    as 
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happened  no  great  while  agone  to  an  unfortunate  old  man 
at  Monza,  in  the  days  whenas  the  illustrious  Signor  Giano 
Maria  Fregoso,  generalissimo  of  the  Venetian  army,  was 
entrenched  at  Cassano  on  the  Adda.  You  know  that  Cesare 
Piola  came  daily  to  the  camp,  he  being  then  in  sojourn  at 
his  country-seat  of  Inzago,  hard  by.  He  one  day  related 
a  heinous  folly  then  late  committed  by  an  enamoured  old 
man,  the  which  was  in  truth  very  great  and  may  well  serve 
to  warn  whoso  heareth  it  against  the  like  errors ;  and  I, 
having  written  down  that  which  he  said  and  added  it  to  the 
number  of  my  novels,  have  dedicated  it  to  your  name.  Let 
it  not  mislike  you  to  read  it  and  to  remember  you  that  it 
Cometh  from  your  Bandello,  whose  family  was  ever  most 
devoted  to  the  Sanseverino  name.     Fare  you  well. 


E\)t  JFaut'-anti-'QrtocntictTj  Storg. 

AN  ENAMOURED  OLD  MAN  SLAVETII  IILS 
.SON  AND  HIMSELF  FOR  JEALOUSY  OF  A 
WOMAN. 

You  being  all  day  long,  gentlemen,  at  blows  with  the 
Spaniards  and  there  being  no  othcrwhat  heard  here  than 
alarums  and  drums  and  trumpets  and  the  tremendous 
noise  of  the  artillery,  methinketh  it  is  attended  to  little 
else  than  to  wage  war  and  spy  out  the  enemy's  doings, 
for  that  so  duly  recjuireth.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  for- 
lji(l<l(n,    Ijyiiims,    all    due    jirovisions   nuide,'    to   take   some 

'  I'loTviniiiiii Jiilli-,  i.e.  |iiri  .iiitioiik  l.ikcii. 
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diversion  and  give  some  little  solace  to  the  wearied  limbs. 
And  for  that  the  most  excellent  Signor  Giano  Mario 
Fregoso,  your  governor-general,  hath  e'en  asked  me  if 
I  have  aught  new,  it  occurreth  to  my  mind  to  tell  you 
a  piteous  chance  which  befell,  not  a  fortnight  agone,  at 
Monza.  There  was  in  that  place  one  of  our  Milanese 
gentlemen,  who,  having,  like  many  others,  departed  Milan 
for  the  present  wars  and  having  great  part  of  his  estates 
near  Monza,  took  up  his  abode  there.  He  was  a  widower 
with  two  sons,  the  younger  seven  and  the  elder  some  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  finding  himself  without  a  wife,  fell 
in  love,  albeit  he  had  overpassed  threescore  years,  (without 
regard  to  old  age,  which  is  much  nearer  to  death  than 
to  life,)  with  a  very  well-favoured  countrj'-wench,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  farmers,  whom  he  had  for  monies 
of  her  father  and  kept  in  his  house,  taking  amorous 
pleasure  of  her,  whenas  it  pleased  him.  The  elder  son 
lightly  became  aware  of  the  case  ;  but,  albeit  his  father's 
lewd  life  misliked  him,  natheless  he  dared  not  cross  him 
in  aught.  The  wench  herself  was  forwarder  than  behoved 
unto  her  like ;  wherefore,  having  already  proved  with 
what  manner  horn  men  go  a-hunting  and  perceiving  that 
the  old  man  was  short-winded  and  could  hunt  but  seldom, 
(a  thing  which  nowise  pleased  her,  for  that  she  would 
fain  have  abidden  without  cease  in  exercise,)  she  cast 
her  eyes  upon  the  youth,  so  the  son  should  supply  the 
father's  lack.  The  young  man  was  very  handsome  and 
herseemed  eke  he  was  better-breathed  than  his  father, 
who  rather  invited  her  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  than 
satisfied  her  ;  wherefore,  setting  her  mind  daily  more  and 
more  on  him,  she  became  beyond  measure  enamoured  of 
him.  It  chanced  one  day  that,  the  old  man  being  abroad, 
the   wench,    impatient    of    the    love    which    she    bore    the 
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youth,'  whom  she  then  saw  before  her,  and  herseeming 
she  had  present  commodity  to  do  that  which  occurred 
to  her  mind,  accosted  him  and  in  the  presence  of  a  serving- 
maid,  her  kinswoman,  whom  she  had  brought  into  the 
house  and  in  whom  she  much  trusted,  opened  her  whole 
heart  to  him  and  instantly  besought  him  to  have  com- 
passion on  her ;  whilst  the  maid  on  like  wise  exhorted 
him  to  complease  her.  He,  hearing  so  heinous  a  demand, 
turned  to  her  with  an  angry  air  and  gave  her  the  foulest 
rating  was  ever  given  to  ribald  woman,  threatening  them 
both  that,  if  they  ever  again  bespoke  him  of  such  lewd- 
ness, he  would  tell  his  father  all.  With  that  he  departed 
the  house,   leaving  the  two  vile  women  disconsolate. 

The  lewd  and  wicked  woman  ceased  not  for  this  rebuff 
to  importune  him  and  pray  and  beseech  him  with  tears  and 
sighs,  whenassoever  she  had  commodity  thereof,  to  Ixj 
pleased  to  have  compassion  of  her  ;  but  the  youth,  who  was 
an  honest  lad  and  a  well-jjred,  would  lend  her  no  ear  and 
still  threatened  to  denounce  her  to  his  father,  yet  never  did 
it,  not  to  afflict  the  old  man,  and  only  studied,  as  most  he 
might,  not  to  let  himself  be  found  of  her  alone.  She,  seeing 
herself  thus  constantly  contemned,  turned  her  love  into 
cruellest  hate  and  having  taken  counsel  with  the  ril)ald 
serving-wench  and  agreed  with  her  of  that  which  should  Ik; 
said  to  the  old  man,  awaited  her  opportunity  and  when  the 
latter  came  home  one  day,  abode  with  the  maid  in  licr 
chamber,  feigning  herself  all  woebegone  and  having  her  eyes 
big  with  tears  ;  whereupon,  he,  entering,  found  his  leman 
all  amort  and  the  niaitl  as  she  were  weeping-ripe.  The 
gentleman,  who  loved  the  wench  more  than  himself,  seeing 
her  in  this  pligiil,  asked  her  lovingly  what  aileil  her  ;  where- 

'   ImpiiJiiilr  ili-U'iimote,  oti.,  i.e.  iiii.ibU;  to  >  uaii'al  it  «ny  luinji-r. 
vol..    V.  -1 
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upon  the  wicked  and  traitorous  woman,  having  forged  a  long 
fable  of  her  fashion,  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  young 
man  his  son  had  sundry  whiles  required  her  of  love,  albeit 
she  had  never  consented  to  him,  but  had  still  chidden  him, 
and  that,  not  half  an  hour  before,  finding  her  alone  in  her 
chamber,  he  had  offered  to  force  her,  but  that,  the  maid 
coming  up,  he  had  taken  himself  off;  all  which  the  villainous 
serving-wench  confirmed  with  tears.  The  old  man,  hearing 
this  cunningly-devised  fable,  abode  the  woefullest  man  alive 
and  kindled  into  such  a  choler  that  he  saw  well-nigh  no 
whit  of  light  ^  and  assailed  with  extreme  jealousy,  felt 
himself  like  to  die  and  said  the  greatest  extravagances  in 
the  world. 

What  while  these  things  were  doing  in  the  chamber,  it 
chanced  that  the  son  aforesaid  returned  home  and  mounting 
the  stair,  fell  to  conversing  with  another  woman  of  the  house 
upon  a  balcony,  adjoining  the  chamber  where  his  father  still 
hearkened  to  those  two  witches,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
stand a  thousand  lies.  The  old  man,  hearing  this,  clapped 
his  hand  to  a  sword  which  he  kept  at  his  bedhead  and  all  afire 
with  ill  will  against  his  son  and  beside  himself  for  choler 
and  jealousy,  issued  forth  with  the  naked  blade  in  his  hand, 
blowing  and  bellowing  like  a  bull  and  saying,  "Where  art 
thou,  ribald?  Body  o'  God,  this  is  the  last  time  thou  shalt 
serve  me  thus,  traitor  that  thou  art !  "  The  poor  youth, 
unknowing  what  was  to  do,  turned  to  his  father  and  said, 
"Alack,  sir,  what  meaneth  this?  What  is  this  clamour?" 
To  which  the  insensate  old  man  replied  furiously,  saying, 
"  Ho,  ribald,  thou  well  knowest  it,  disloyal  traitor  that  thou 
art ! "     To  say  these  words  and  to  aim  a  great  blow  at  his 

1  Cf.  the  Arabic  phrase,  "  The  world  grew  black  in  his  eyes,"  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
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son's  head  were  all  one.  The  hapless  youth,  seeing  the 
trenchant  sword  come  whistling  down  upon  his  head,  would 
fain  have  drawn  back,  to  shun  the  deadly  stroke,  and 
forgetting  that  he  was  upon  the  balcony,  which  had  no 
parapet  and  was  very  high,  fell  headlong  down  backward 
and  pitched  upon  a  great  stone,  which  stood  below,  with 
such  force  that  his  head  was  cloven  in  sunder  and  his  brains 
came  forth  ;  wherefore  he  died  incontinent.  The  barbarous 
father  (or  rather  enemy),  thinking  he  had  jumped  down,  ran 
down  the  stair,  sword  in  hand,  crying,  "Ribald,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  from  my  hand  to-day  ;  "  but,  when  he  saw  his 
luckless  son  with  his  head  all  shattered  and  the  ground 
strewn  with  his  brains,  that  yet  throbbed,  he  was  overcome 
with  such  vehement  dolour  that  his  anger  was  incontinent 
quenched  and  his  jealousy  took  flight.  The  tenderness  of 
paternal  love,  reentering  his  breast,  enlightened  his  blinded 
eyes  and  made  him  see  of  what  a  bestial  wickedness  he  had 
been  guilty ;  so  that,  repenting  him,  when  too  late,  of 
having  lent  ear  to  that  malignant  and  wicked  woman,  he 
was  all  fulfilled  with  rage  and  despair ;  wherefore,  roaring 
like  a  ravening  lion  and  calling  aloud  upon  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  he  turned  his  flashing  sword  against  himself  and 
plunged  it  into  his  heart  ;  then,  falling  upon  his  son's  yet 
warm  body,  he  miserably  yielded  up  the  ghost  and  died, 
weltering  in  his  own  and  the  youth's  blood.  The  ribald 
wench,  who  had  followed  him  down,  seeing  so  cruel  and 
unheard  a  spectacle  and  stung  by  her  own  evil  conscience 
or  peradventure  misdoubting  lier  (as  may  well  be  jiresumcd) 
of  the  law,  took  from  her  girdle  certain  keys  which  she  had 
there  and  cast  them  to  a  woman  of  the  lu)Usehol<l,  who  there 
stood  weeping  bitterly  ;  then,  betaking  herself  to  a.  very 
(leej)  well  which  was  in  the  courtyard,  she  threw  lierself 
lieailloii^;   ill  and  was  drowiu'd.      .Siicli  was  the  »-iiil  of  thai 
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vile  and  wicked  woman,  worthy  of  a  more  cruel  death  and 
to  be  torn  of  dogs  limbmeal.  The  provost  of  the  city 
having  made  strait  enquiry  into  the  case  and  finding  that 
the  ribald  serving-wench  was  an  accomplice  in  all,  let  put 
her  ignominiously  to  death  and  having  cut  off  her  head, 
caused  hew  her  into  four  quarters,  the  which  he  hanged  to 
the  gallows  without  Monza,  as  whoso  passeth  there  may 
plainly  see. 


l5anrjello 

to  tfje  most  illustrious  labg  Cppolfta  iHarc!)ionc3S 
of  Scaltiasok. 

Certain  unexpected  chances  oftentimes  occur,  which  bring 
many  into  extraordinary  perils,  especially  if  a  man  find 
himself  amongst  strangers  and  understand  not  their  tongue 
nor  know  how  to  make  himself  apprehended.  Now,  it 
being  discoursed  of  these  cases  at  Milan  in  the  house  of 
the  most  noble  and  accomplished  Signora  Ginevra  Benti- 
voglia,  wife  of  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Pesaro,  and  it  being  told  of  an  Italian  soldier, 
who  in  Brittany,^  being  ununderstanded  nor  availing  to 
speak  Breton,^  was  wounded  and  in  great  peril  of  his  life, 
Messer  Federico  Crivello,  a  very  nolile  and  discreet  young 
man,  related  a  strange  chance  which  befell  Signor  Giro- 
lamo  della  I'enna,  what  while  he  the  said  Federico  was 
in  Poland  with  the  m(jst  illustrious  Signor  I'rospero  Colonna, 
and  which  I  having  written,  our  friend  Messer  V'incenzo 
Attellano  hath  prayed  me  on  your  \nTt  be  pleased  to  impart 
it  to  you  :  wherefore,  being  beholden  to  you  for  a  much 
greater  matter,  I  not  only  communicate  this  novel  to  you, 
but  give  and  consecrate  it  unto  your  illustrious  name,  so 
you   will  e'en   vouchsafe   urbanely  In  accept    thereof.       Hut 

'   li.ui.l.llo,  /.V/A/i,'/'/  iiii.l  /l.iti'iif. 
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what  say  I  ?  Since  you  are  urbanity  itself  and  the  most 
courteous  of  the  courteous,  it  beseemeth  me  not  to  doubt 
that  you  will  receive  these  my  trifles  most  urbanely.  Fare 
you  well. 


SIGNOR  GIROLAMO  BELLA  PENNA,  BEING  IN 
POLAND,  CALLETH  FOR  WAFERS  WHEREIN 
TO  TAKE  PILLS  AND  THE  NATIVES,  NOT 
UNDERSTANDING  HIM,  WILL  E'EN  GIVE 
HIM   THE   EUCHARIST. 

You  must  know,  worshipful  madam  and  you  all,  gracious 
ladies,  that  these  years  past  Signor  Prospero  Colonna,  a 
man  famous  throughout  all  four  parts  of  the  world  for  his 
virtue,  [his  skill  in]  arms,  his  liberality  and  his  innumerable 
other  gifts,  escorted  her  ladyship  the  Queen  of  Poland, 
daughter  of  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza  of  Milan  and  of 
the  Lady  Isabella  of  Arragon,  his  wife,  from  Naples  even 
unto  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  said  Signor  Prospero, 
as  his  custom  still  is,  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  and  servants  and  amongst  the  rest  myself,  who 
am  his  creature.  Having  safely  brought  the  queen  thither 
and  presented  her  to  the  king  and  the  nuptials  (which  were 
of  the  most  pompous  and  magnificent  holden  of  our  days) 
having  been  celebrated,  the  magnanimous  Colonnese  resolved 
to  return  to  Italy ;  but,  he  being  already  equipped  for  the 
journey,  Signor  Girolamo  della  Penna  of  Perugia,  a  noble 
cavalier  and  an  old  partisan  of  the  Colonna  house,  fell 
grievously  sick  ;  the  which  somewhat  delayed  the  departure. 
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In  Poland  also  was  the  most  illustrious  and  reverend  Cardinal 
of  Este,  come  thither  on  like  wise  with  a  worshipful  train 
to  honour  the  said  nuptials,  and  he,  understanding  the 
gentleman's  illness,  went  to  visit  him,  carrying  with  him 
his  Italian  physician,  who  applied  many  remedies  to  the 
sick  man,  so  that  he  began  to  mend  and  to  be  out  or 
danger ;  wherefore  Signer  Prospero,  seeing  him  much 
bettered,  set  out  for  Italy,  whilst  Signor  Girolamo  abode 
with  his  servants,  provided  with  all  that  behoved  unto  him, 
in  the  house  of  a  Polack.  The  cardinal's  physician  had  left 
him  a  certain  pill-paste,  charging  him  take  one  thereof  once 
a  week,  an  hour  before  supper.  Messer  Girolamo  accord- 
ingly, thinking  to  ensue  the  physician's  ordinance,  bade 
one  of  his  servants  fetch  him  a  wafer,  so  he  might  cover 
the  pill  withal,  the  lightlier  to  swallow  it.  Now  you  must 
know  that  neither  the  patient  nor  any  of  his  servants  knew 
aught  of  the  Polack  language,  save  such  common  words 
as  bread,  wine,  flesh,  oats  and  the  like,  which  are  said 
a  thousand  times  a  day  for  the  household  occasions.  As 
for  the  patient's  regimen,  the  physician  had  left  the 
apothecary  the  whole  in  writing.  The  servant,  then, 
wanting  a  wafer  for  his  master,  accosted  one  of  those  of 
the  house  where  they  were  lodged  and  plied  him  with 
signs  and  gestures  to  such  effect  that  the  Polack  uiulerstood 
him,  indeed,  to  want  a  wafer  for  his  master,  but  apprchentlcd 
the  case  otherwise  than  as  it  was,  conceiving,  to  wit,  that 
the  sick  man  had  grown  so  nuicii  worse  tiiat  he  would  fain 
take  the  sacrament  ;  '  wherefore  he  answeretl  the  Lombard 
by  signs  that   lie  would  go  fetch  that  which  was  rc(|uired. 

'  ITio  word  ostia,  :i  wafer  (wlionco  our  "  hoit  "),  monns  nlin  the 
consecrated  viaii.1T,  uvud  in  tlic  udiiiiiiiitrationuf  tho  Kuchuriit;  hiMico 
the  Polo's  miituku. 
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Accordingly,  he  went  straight  to  seek  the  parish  priest 
and  told  him  how  an  Italian  gentleman,  come  thither  in 
the  queen's  company,  was  grievously  sick  and  would  fain 
take  the  holy  communion  that  morning ;  whereupon  the 
priest  made  all  ready  and  bearing  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  altar  in  hand,  repaired,  with  the  sacring-bell  before  him 
and  many  lighted  candles,  to  the  place  where  the  Italian 
lay,  what  while  the  messenger  advertised  all  those  of  the 
house  that  the  sick  man  wished  to  receive  the  sacrosanct 
body  of  Christ  and  that  the  parish  priest  was  on  his  way 
to  impart  it  to  him.  It  chanced  that  all  the  gentleman's 
servants  were  presently  abroad,  some  for  one  thing  and 
some  for  another,  and  those  of  the  household,  men  and 
women,  hearing  that  the  priest  came  with  the  sacrament, 
went  all  reverently  to  meet  him  and  accompanied  Our 
Lord's  Body  to  the  sick  man's  chamber. 

Signor  Girolamo,  seeing  this  procession  enter  with  lighted 
tapers,  marvelled  amain  and  awaited  the  issue  of  such  a 
spectacle ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  priest  enter,  stole  and 
surplice  aback  and  monstrance  in  hand,  he  marvelled  far 
more ;  however,  arising  as  best  he  might  and  uncovering 
his  head,  he  adored  the  holy  sacrament  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  Then,  the  priest  offering  to  say  I  know  not 
what  and  to  administer  him,  he,  speaking  Italian,  said 
that  he  was  not  presently  minded  to  receive  the  Corpus 
Domini,  as  well  for  that  he  had  not  confessed  himself  of 
his  sins  as  also  because  he  was  not  so  grievously  sick 
that  he  should  need  to  take  the  Viaticum  of  the  Holy 
Body  of  Christ ;  and  for  that  he  could  speak  neither 
Polack  nor  Latin,  when  he  said  that  he  was  unshriven,  he, 
the  better  to  make  them  apprehend  his  meaning,  smote 
himself  on  the  breast  twice  or  thrice  in  guise  of  contrition. 
The  priest,  seeing  this,  imagined   that  he  said   his   "mea 
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culpa,"  preparing  himself  for  the  reception  of  the  holy 
sacrament ;  wherefore,  clapping  into  a  discourse  of  his 
fashion  in  Polack  and  making  a  thousand  signs  of  the 
cross,  he  took  the  Host  in  hand,  to  give  it  to  the  sick 
man ;  but  the  latter,  making  signs  the  while  that  he 
wished  not  to  take  it,  kept  still  saying,  "Sir,  you  under- 
stand me  not;  nolo  Corpus  Domini."'^  Which  three  Latin 
words,  being  understood  of  the  priest,  made  him  think 
that  the  sick  man  was  beside  himself  and  wandered  in 
his  mind.  Signor  Girolamo,  who  had  from  a  lad  been 
still  bred  in  arms  and  knew  but  how  to  read,  could  speak 
no  Latin  and  these  three  words  had  escaped  his  lips  I  know 
not  how ;  wherefore,  unknowing  more  plainly  to  express 
his  mind,  he  marvelled  amain  at  that  adventure  and  could 
nowise  divine  the  cause  thereof.  What  while  they  were 
in  this  contention,  in  came  the  serving-man,  who  had 
signed  to  the  Polack  that  he  wanted  a  wafer  and  seeing 
this  array,  perceived  that  he  had  been  ill  understood ; 
wherefore,  coming  forward  and  seeing  him  who  had  gone 
to  the  church,  he  signed  to  him  that  he  had  ill  apprehended 
his  words ;  then,  taking  the  pill-paste  in  hand,  he  strove 
to  give  the  priest  to  understand  to  what  end  he  sought 
the  wafer  and  bade  him  the  while  return  to  the  church, 
for  that  his  master  had  no  mind  to  communicate.  The 
priest,  seeing  the  paste  and  understanding  not  what  it 
was,  thought  that  he  sought  to  work  some  maletice  with 
the  sacrament*  and  that  master  and  man  were  cxceciling 
great  ribalds  ;  wherefore,  turning  to  those  who  accompanied 
him,  lie  began  to  say  a  tlinusaml  ills  of  the  sick  man  and 


•   i.r.  1  do  nut  wish  (or  will  not  li.ivf)  the  Lord'i  body. 
»  A  piece  of  the  coii»(Hr;it«'d  wafrr  Will  iupposed  to  be  a  powerliil 
ingredient  in  certain  diabolical  conjurutioni. 
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his  servants,  declaring  that  they  were  wicked  folk  and 
sorcerers  and  that  he  who  lay  abed  was  minded  to  die 
like  a  dog,  and  added,  "Drive  them  forth  the  house, 
lest  God  cause  you  perish  together  with  them."  The 
Polacks  were  already  half  roused  to  do  the  sick  man  and 
his  servants  a  mischief,  when  there  came  up  a  native  of 
the  country  who  had  sojourned  long  at  Rome  and  under- 
stood our  tongue  very  well.  To  him  the  sick  man's  servant 
recounted  the  case  of  the  wafer  and  he  expounded  it  to 
the  bystanders ;  whereat  the  whole  thing  was  resolved 
into  laughter  and  the  priest,  laughing  himself,  returned 
to  the  church  and  sent  the  sick  man  a  great  wafer  wherein 
to  take  his  pills.  Signor  Girolamo  speedily  recovered  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  oftentimes  maketh  his  listeners 
laugh  by  recounting  the  case  as  it  befell,  confessing  that 
he  had  gone  in  great  fear  of  being  cast  out  into  the  street 
like  a  dog. 


to  tl}z  fllustrfaus  latig  tf)e  Eatio  ®mebra  Bmtiboglia 
iHarcf)ionc0s  of  Pallabicino. 

Since  I  departed  your  delightsome  and  fruitful  castle- 
wick  of  Bargone  in  the  Parmegian  ^  and  returned  to  Milan, 
I  have  applied  to  no  otherwhat  than  to  despatch  that 
which  you  deigned  to  command  me,  and  fortune  hath  so 
favoured  me  that  all  hath  ensued  in  complete  accordance 
with  your  desire.  I  would  not  withal  have  you  believe 
that  I  would  fain,  like  the  crow,  deck  myself  with  the 
peacock's  feathers  and  defraud  others  of  their  pains.-  I  have, 
indeed,  laljoured  amain  ;  but,  except  for  the  interest  of  the 
most  debonair  Signor  Alessandro  Bentivoglio,  your  uncle 
and  my  singular  good  patron,  and  the  counsel  of  my  most 
discreet  and  magnificent  friend,  L.  Scipione  Attellano,  I 
misdoubt  me  I  should  yet  be  a-beginning ;  but,  praised 
be  God,  everything  hath  been  brought  to  a  ciuiet  issue  and 
perpetual  silence  im]>()scd  upon  all.  And  for  that  in  your 
letters  lastly  received,  after  exhorting  me  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business  aforesaid,  you  bid  me  send  you  without  fail 
some  of  my  rhymes,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  know  nt)l  what 
to  send  you  that  you  have  not  already  seen  and  read,  inas- 
iiuicli   as,   since    I    left    yon,    my    muse    liatii    Ikimi    so    sore 

'   //  l\nmet:iaHii,  i.r.  Hit-  tcTiitniy  of  I'.trni.i. 
•  /■./'.  of  the  credit  due  to  llic-in  thorcfor. 
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despited  against  me  that  I  have  not  availed  to  compose 
a  single  line  ;  and  withal  I  have  not  altogether  lost  my 
time,  having  written  sundry  novels  of  various  chances  which 
befall  from  day  to  day.  Accordingly,  having  written  one 
of  a  case  newly  betided  in  Milan,  I  have  bethought  me  to 
send  it  to  you,  for  that  it  is  of  the  cheats  which  women 
daily  put  upon  their  husbands  and  was  related  to  me  by 
my  most  accomplished  friend,  IMesser  Martino  Agrippa, 
who  useth  to  say  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  which  Spring 
produceth  every  year  are  not  so  many  as  the  tricks  which 
wives  play  their  husbands ;  the  which,  were  they  all  known 
and  committed  to  writing,  would  make  many  more  volumes 
than  those  of  the  laws,  longsome  and  wordy  as  they  are. 
It  remaineth  to  me  to  beseech  you  whiles  deign  to  remember 
you  how,niuch  Bandello  desireth  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Fare  you  well. 


A  DOCTOR  [OF  THE  LAW]  CHANGETH  CLOTHES 
WITH  HIS  MISTRESS'S  HUSBAND  AND  FORE- 
GATHERETH  WITH  HER  AT  MIDDAY, 

No  great  while  agone  there  was  in  Milan  a  young  doctor 
of  laws,  no  less  addicted  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  than  to 
the  study  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  who  was  enamoured 
of  a  young  and  noble  married  lady  and  oftentimes  fore- 
gathered with  her  on  amorous  wise.  Her  husband,  albeit 
nol)le  and  rich,  was  somewhat  of  an  Amhrosian  *  and  his 
wife  easily  made  him  believe  what  she  would.  He,  having 
certain  lawsuits  pending  with  a  neighbour  of  his  anent  the 
house-boundaries,  entertained  a  familiar  and  strait  commerce 
with  the  doctor,  so  that  the  lovers  were  able  without  suspect 
to  converse  together  and  take  order  for  their  occasions, 
without  the  use  of  messengers  ;  nor  was  there  any  in  the 
house  who  knew  of  their  amours  save  a  waiting-woman 
of  the  lady's.     It  chanced  one  day  that  the  doctor,  mounting 

•  I.e.  a  simpleton.  The  Anibrosians  were  tliose  strict  C.ithollcs  who 
observed  the  reformed  ritual  of  the  Milanese  diiirch,  introduced  by 
.St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Mil.in  in  the  fourth  century.  'I'lio  saint's 
fiivourito  virtue  was  (hastily  and  the  Anibrosians  appear  to  havn 
been  (outwardly  at  least)  Puritanical  in  their  behaviour.  The  word 
is  constantly  used  by  contemporary  writers  as  a  synonym  (in  an  un- 
favourable sense)  for  "  native  of  Milan  "  and  ({enerally  seems  to  havo 
implied  duDdurhcududncii,  no  lust  than  bypucrisy  and  I'baritaisiu. 
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his  mule,  set  out  to  visit  his  mistress  and  by  the  way  he 
met  her  husband  a-horseback,  going  a-pleasuring.  The 
latter,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  accosted  him  and  fell  to 
discoursing  with  him  of  his  lawsuit  ;  and  master  doctor, 
after  he  had  answered  him  somewhat  concerning  the  suit, 
said  to  him,  "  I  could  not  have  met  any  one  more  to  my 
purpose  than  yourself,  for  that  I  am  minded  to  go  bespeak 
a  lady-love  of  mine  and  went  but  now  thinking  where  I 
could  provide  me  with  a  cloak,  and  yours  will  serve  me 
excellently  well,  an  you  will  e'en  lend  it  to  me.  We  will 
enter  the  church  of  San  Nazzaro  yonder,  where  I  will  change 
my  gown  against  your  cloak  and  you  can  walk  about  the 
church,  which  is,  as  you  know,  dark,  and  await  my  return, 
which  will  be  within  half  an  hour."  "Command  me," 
replied  the  good  simple  man,  ' '  for  that  I  am  ready  to  oblige 
you  with  a  greater  thing  than  a  cloak. "  Accordingly,  they 
dismounted  and  entered  San  Nazzaro,  which  standeth,  as 
you  know,  upon  the  high  street  ^  of  Porta  Romana.  There 
master  doctor  put  off  his  long  damask  gown  and  gave  it 
to  the  goodman,  of  whom  he  had  his  sword  and  Spanish 
cloak.  When  he  saw  his  friend  gowned  and  dragging  more 
than  a  span  of  the  skirt  on  the  ground,  he  said  to  him, 
laughing,  "You  may  walk  about  the  church  in  all  assurance 
till  I  return,  for  I  warrant  you  no  one  will  know  you." 
Now  the  doctor  is  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  Milan  and 
the  lady's  husband  is  somewhat  shorter  than  myself ;  where- 
fore you  may  conceive  how  he  must  have  shown  in  that 
long  gown.  The  exchange  made,  the  husband  abode 
in  the  church,  whilst  the  doctor,  clad  short-fashion,  called 
one  of  his  serving-men  to  go  with  him  and  bade  the  other 
await  him  with    the    mule ;    then,    making   play   with   his 

•  Corso. 
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legs,  he  repaired  to  his  mistress  and  told  her  how  he  had 
exchanged  clothes  with  her  husband,  whereat  she  laughed 
amain.  Then,  betaking  themselves  to  a  chamber,  they 
proceeded  to  enjoy  each  other  on  amorous  wise  and  noting 
not  the  flight  of  the  hours,  for  that  pleasure  made  the  time 
seem  brief  to  them,  they  abode  some  two  hours  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  lady's  husband,  seeing  the  appointed 
hour  long  overpast  and  the  doctor  not  returned,  deter- 
mined to  depart  the  church  and  go  home  to  his  house, 
which  was  not  far  distant ;  wherefore,  coming  forth,  he 
said  to  him  who  had  the  doctor's  mule,  "Do  thou  tell 
thy  master,  when  he  returneth,  that  I  have  gone  home, 
where  I  shall  look  for  him  to  come  take  his  gown ; " 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  made  off  homeward,  still 
fearing  the  while  to  meet  some  one  who  knew  him  in  that 
habit.  Now,  by  the  lady's  commandment,  the  waiting- 
woman,  her  confidant,  abode  at  a  window  and  seeing 
her  master  coming,  advertised  the  lovers  thereof;  where- 
upon they,  leaving  their  amorous  play,  went  down  and 
entering  the  garden,  fell  a-walking  under  a  trellis.  The 
husband,  lighting  down  and  seeing  his  wife  in  the  garden 
with  the  doctor,  thought  no  manner  of  harm  and  said, 
"  I  might  well  have  awaited  you ;  "  to  which  the  doctor 
answered  incontinent,  "  I  went  to  the  church  and  not 
finding  you  there,  came  hither  by  the  cross-way,  without 
taking  the  mule,  and  found  madam  in  the  g.irden.  She 
marvelled  greatly  to  see  me  with  this  cloak,  and  when 
you  entered,  I  was  in  act  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  this 
change  of  clothes."  "Then,"  rejoined  the  gooilman,  "wo 
missed  each  other  by  the  way,  for  tiiat  I  caiuc  along 
the  Corso  ;  "  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  t^hiotli 
the  lady  to  him,  "  Marry,  husband  mine,  I  sec  we  have 
a    diligent    aclvocalc,    who,    wlienas  he  should  study,   goiih 
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deluding  poor  women  ; "  then,  knowing  the  doctor's  need, 
she  sent  to  fetch  confects  and  wines  of  price  to  make 
a  collation,  so  that  master  doctor  might  recruit  himself 
somewhat  ;  but  there  was  more  laughter  than  confects  con- 
sumed at  that  collation,  albeit  they  laughed  diversely. ' 
Thereafter  they  sent  to  fetch  the  doctor's  mule,  on  which 
he  returned  home  and  many  and  many  a  time  laughed 
with  the  lady  over  the  exchange  of  clothes.  Meseemed 
for  good  reasons  not  well  to  give  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  especially  of  the  lady,  lest  master  doctor  should  lose 
his  diversion  and  be  angered  with  me,  he  having  sundry 
whiles  bespoken  me  of  this  jest ;  but,  whenas  you  are 
back  again  in  Milan,  I  promise  you  to  cause  himself 
relate  it  to  you,  when  I  am  certain  he  will  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  so  but  you  promise 
him  to  keep  it  secret. 

'  i.e.  the  two  lovers  laughed  at  the  husband's  expense,  whilst  he 
laughed  at  otherwhat. 


15antiello 

t0  t^e  most  affable  Stgnor  ffiitan  ^nselo  Si'moncta. 

Great  prudence,  meseemeth,  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
abiding  with  a  master  whom  he  knovveth  to  be  capricious 
and  loath  to  hear  himself  rebuked  of  that  which  he  doth  out 
of  reason,  contriveth  so  to  govern  himself  that,  without 
incurring  his  lord's  disfavour,  he  admonisheth  him  of  his 
error,  as  useth  very  often  to  happen,  when  the  courtier  is 
of  alert  understanding  and  with  some  adroit  speech  bringeth 
him  to  know  the  default  whereinto  he  hath  fallen.  This 
he  will  follow  up  with  some  goodly  saw  or  bytimes  by 
asking  the  contrary  of  that  which  his  lord  doth  unseemly, 
so  that  he  may  use  the  occasion  civilly  to  admonish  him. 
For  there  be  many  who,  presuming  much  more  than  they 
can  or  than  behoveth  unto  them,  will  without  any  manner  of 
regard  offer  to  correct '  their  master  and  will,  to  show 
themselves  of  great  authority,  rebuke  him  in  the  presence 
of  as  many  as  be  there ;  wherefore  the  prince,  if  indccil 
he  avail  bytimes  to  dissemble  the  anger  he  fecleth,  will  not 
withal  fail  (as  the  saying  is)  to  lie  it  to  his  finger  and  after 
in  due  time  and  place  avenge  himself  by  putting  some 
insupportable  affront  upon  hiu)  who  sought  to  play  upon 
liim.      Let  it  remember  you  of  that  which  Signor  .Sigisnioiulo 

'  ll.iiicli-llo,  cottfimiare  (to  court),  hut  tliii  ii  an  ovidoiit  error  for 
corrriigetT, 

vol..    V.  32 
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^Talatesta  did  no  great  while  agone,  whenas  the  Germans 
and  Spaniards  stormed  and  sacked  Rome  and  plundered 
the  churches,  in  that,  being  presently  entered  into  Rimini, 
he  stabbed  and  slew  one  of  his  hottest  partisans,  who  had 
introduced  him  into  the  city  in  a  bundle  of  hay,  for  that 
he  dared  to  say  to  him  I  know  not  what  at  table ;  and  yet 
that  which  he  said  to  him  was  but  to  admonish  him  not  to 
fall  again  into  a  certain  default,  wherein  he  had,  by 
unseemly  dealing,  fallen  a  little  before.  It  behoveth  him, 
then,  who  reasoneth  with  his  masters,  maturely  to  bethink 
himself  and  if  there  be  no  other  means,  to  take  his  oppor- 
tunity when  they  are  alone  and  bespeak  them,  with  all 
submission,  of  that  which  is  needful.  Now,  the  worshipful 
nuptials  of  Signer  Giovan  Paolo  Sforza  and  the  Lady 
Violante  Bentivoglia  being  celebrated  at  Ferrara,  in  the 
house  of  Signor  Alessandro  Bentivoglio,  father  of  the  bride, 
and  it  being  discoursed  of  this  matter,  Signor  Alessandro 
Caraffa,  who  was  newly  come  from  France  and  was  on  his 
return  to  Naples,  told  a  brief  story  to  this  purpose ;  the 
which  I  straightway  wrote  down  and  bethinking  me  to 
whom  I  should  give  it,  you  occurred  to  me,  as  a  debonair, 
pleasant,  courteous  and  most  modest  courtier.  And  so  I 
give  it  to  you  in  attestation  of  your  gentilesse  and  eke  of 
my  love  for  you.     Fare  you  well. 


THE  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  FRANCE  ARGUTELY 
REBUKETH  KING  LOUIS  XL  OF  AN  ERROR 
WHICH   HE  WAS   IN  ACT  TO   COMMIT. 

Being  these  latter  days  at  the  French  court,  I  heard 
many  a  time  discourse  of  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
King  Louis  XL  and  amongst  sundry  other  not  over- 
laudaVjle  parts  which  those  French  gentlemen  who  spoke 
of  him  alleged  to  have  been  in  him,  they  averred  him 
to  have  been  generally  hostile  to  all  the  sovereign  princes 
and  nobles  of  France,  of  whom  he  put  many  to  death, 
and  to  have  had  in  his  service  none  but  people  of  very 
mean  condition,  more  by  token  that  he  exalted  many 
ignoble  men  to  high  estate,  bestowing  on  them  the  greatest 
and  fattest  offices.  Amongst  others  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people  was  one  called  La  Balue,'  who 
had  such  power  with  him  that  he  governed  himself  in 
everything  according  to  his  deeming  and  all  that  he  willed 
was  done  incontinent ;  nay,  the  king  made  such  interest 
with  the  pope  that  he  let  make  him  cardinal  of  Holy 
Church  and  gave  him  more  than  threescore  thousand 
crowns  of  benefices*  in  France,  albeit  he  was  ill  rc<|uitcd 
it  in  the  long  run,  for  that  La  Balue  played  him  false. 
But  let  us  leave  this  and  come  to  the  mnller  whereof 
you,    gciillcmcn    mine,    were    debating    among    yourselves, 

*  i.e.  b«ni:lir«H  pruduriiiK  a  yi'arly  rrvi-niif  of  lli;i*.  amiuiiil. 
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to  wit,  on  what  wise  a  courtier  should  govern  himself 
with  his  lord,  whenas  he  seeth  him  do  aught  unseemly. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  King  Louis,  desiring  to  know 
the  number  of  men  in  the  city  of  Paris  who  bore  arms 
and  of  whom  he  might  avail  himself,  commanded  that  all 
should  present  themselves  armed  for  review,  these  on 
foot  and  those  on  horseback,  and  of  this  he  gave  the 
commission  to  La  Balue,  who  was  not  then  cardinal,  but 
only  Bishop  [of  Evreux ;]  which  Monsieur  de  Chabannes, 
High  Steward  of  France,  hearing,  he  was  sore  angered 
thereat,  knowing  this  to  be  no  bishop's  office.  Algates,  he 
chose  not  to  gainsay  the  king  nor  tell  him  that  this  that  he 
did  was  unseemly ;  but,  going  up  to  him,  said  to  him  re- 
spectfully, "Sire,  I  most  humbly  beseech  you  be  pleased  to 
do  me  a  favour,  which  will  be  to  me  a  cause  of  exceeding 
contentment."  "And  what,"  asked  the  king,  "will  you 
have  me  do  for  you?"  "I  entreat  you,"  replied  the  High 
Steward,  "vouchsafe  me  a  commission  to  go  to  Monseig- 
neur  La  Balue's  bishoprick,  to  visit  and  reform  his  canons. " 
"How  can  that  be?"  said  the  king.  "The  commis- 
sion were  neither  seemly  nor  apt  unto  you,  for  it  sorteth 
not  that  a  layman  should  correct  ecclesiastical  persons." 
"Nay,"  rejoined  the  other,  "the  commission  will  be  at 
the  least  as  proper  and  pertinent  unto  me  as  is  that 
which  you  have  presently  committed  to  the  bishop,  that 
he  go  review  the  troops  and  command  men-at-arms." 
This  sally  pleased  the  king  and  he  revoked  the  com- 
mission aforesaid.  Now,  had  Chabannes  said,  "Sire,  this 
sitteth  ill ;  you  should  not  do  it ;  send  thither  a  commissary 
of  reviews,"  or  other  like  words,  the  king,  who  was  capri- 
cious, would  have  belike  been  angered  and  would  have 
persisted  in  the  execution  of  the  commission  given  to  the 
bishop. 


T5antiello 

to  t]}t  magnificent  antj  accomplistjcti  fHesscr 
STommaso  ^atjlicaro. 

Our  friend  Messer  Giovanni  Plgino  useth  oftentimes  to 
make  the  journey  from  Ragusa  to  Milan,  he  having  these 
many  years  past  kept  house  at  the  former  place,  where 
he  still  hath  a  storehouse  of  Oriental  wares,  for  that, 
albeit  he  is  of  a  very  noble  and  ancient  Milanese  family 
and  is  possessed  of  honourable  wealth,  he  nevertheless 
plieth  the  trade  of  merchandry  with  great  profit  and 
honour  and  still,  when  he  cometh,  bringeth  a  thousand 
goodly  toys  for  gifts  to  his  friends  and  kinsfolk  ;  nay, 
to  myself,  whom  certes  he  loveth  no  little,  he  bringeth 
or  sendeth  every  year  a  bundle  of  reeds  from  the  Nile, 
the  which  are  most  perfect  for  writing.  Now,  he  being 
the  other  day  come,  according  to  his  wont,  from  the 
Levant  and  being  ])rosent  in  company  with  many  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  Ipiwlita 
Ik-ntivoglia,  she  asked  him  to  tell  some  new  thing  of 
the  affairs  of  Ragusa ;  whereupon  he,  to  ol)cy  her, 
answered  that  he  would  relate  a  piteous  case  newly  be- 
fallen in  that  city,  he  lH;ing  there  and  knowing  all  who 
figured  in  the  story.  Accordingly,  silence  l)cing  made, 
he  proceeded  to  relate  his  story,  whiih  filled  all  the 
company    with    marvel    and  jiity.      Wlun  Ik-    had  finished, 
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the  Lady  Ippolita  bade  me  write  it  and  add  it  to  the 
number  of  my  novels ;  the  which,  it  being  not  over-long, 
I  did  that  same  day.  Then,  bethinking  me  to  whom  I 
should  give  it,  you  forthright  occurred  to  me,  to  whom 
I  am  so  greatly  indebted,  as  well  for  the  love  which 
you  have  ever  borne  me  as  for  many  kindnesses  received 
from  you,  which  render  me  eternally  beholden  to  you. 
Do  you  then  deign  to  take  it  in  that  same  spirit  wherein 
I  have  entitled  it  to  your  name.  Thereby  those  who  so 
lightly  entangle  themselves  in  the  amorous  birdlime  may 
see  how  perilous  are  these  flames  of  love,  whenas  they 
are  not  orderly  governed  ;  and  certes  it  is  a  parlous  thing 
that  we  daily  see  a  thousand  scandals  befall  in  matters 
amorous  for  lack  of  governance  and  yet  we  know  not 
to  control  our  carnal  passions.  Nay,  whereas  I  said,  "we 
know  not,"  I  should  rather  say,  "we  will  not,"  for  that, 
an  we  would,  none  might  anywise  avail  to  enforce  us. 
Let  us,  then,  beseech  our  Lord  God  Almighty  of  His 
benignity  to  grant  us  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Now  no  more  of  this,  but  let  us  hearken  to  that  which 
our  Figino  goeth  about  to  tell  us  in  this  his  novel.  Our 
Lord  God  prosper  your  every  thought  ! 


(ILi)t  lEtig][)t=an"b=JCliicuti£:tl[)  Storg. 

TEODORO  ZIZIMO  OF  RAGUSA,  BEING  SLIGHTED 
BY  HIS  MISTRESS,  SLAYETH  HIMSELF  IN 
DESPAIR, 

Since,  most  excellent  lady  mine,  it  pleaseth  you  command 
me  entertain  you  and  this  goodly  company  witli  some  news 
of  the  affairs  of  Ragusa,  albeit  I  am  not  practised  in  story- 
telling, algates,  wishing  to  obey  your  conuiiandments  in  so 
much  as  I  may,  I  will  briefly  tell  a  strange  and  piteous  case 
which  befell  this  year  in  that  city ;  and  for  that  the  thing 
is  public  and  notorious  throughout  the  whole  country,  I  will 
e'en  give  the  true  names  of  the  persons  concerned.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  in  Ragusa  were  two  Greek  merchants, 
who  still  abode  together  and  seemed  to  love  each  other  very 
cordially,  doing  their  business  and  keeping  tiieir  accounts 
in  common.  The  elder  of  the  twain,  Demetrio  Lissi  by 
name,  had  not  overjiast  six-and-thirty  years  of  age  and  the 
other,  who  was  nigh  his  thirtieth  year,  was  calleil  Tcotioro 
Zizimo.  Demetrio  had  to  wife  a  very  fair  tiamsel,  higlit 
Cassandra,  wlio,  being  accounted  the  fairest  woman  of  nil 
the  country,  was,  to  boot,  held  most  honest,  ami  witlinl 
she  was  most  engaging  and  agreeable  and  knew  belter  to 
cnlerlain  a  company  ihan  any  oilier  of  the  place.  Now 
Teudoro,  practising  all  day  in  Denu-lrio's  house  and  seeing 
Cassandra's   iieauly  and    iier   sprigiitly  fa.siiions  and   gixidly 
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manners,  became  sore  enamoured  of  her,  but,  for  that  he 
was  vei-y  well-bred  and  discreet  and  knew  fiow  ill  it 
beseemed  to  do  aught  which  might  tend  to  his  friend's 
prejudice  or  dishonour,  he  dared  not  discover  his  sufferance 
to  the  lady,  but  burned  in  secret  and  wasted  miserably  day 
by  day,  so  that,  losing  sleep  and  appetite  therefor,  he 
became  lean,  haggard  and  melancholy,  as  he  were  a  ghost. 
Demetrio  sundry  times  asked  him  the  cause  of  that  his 
disorder ;  but  he  excused  himself,  sapng  that  he  knew  not 
whence  it  came.  The  lady  also  said  to  him  bytimes, 
"Teodoro,  how  cometh  it  that  thou  art  grown  so  melan- 
choly and  so  disordered,  thou  who  usedst  to  be  the  allegresse 
of  the  world  ?^  He,  instead  of  replying  to  her,  sighed 
heavily ;  however,  one  day,  having  resolved,  ere  he  died, 
to  discover  his  love  to  her  and  she  asking  him  how  he  felt 
himself,  he  answered  her,  saying,  "  Cassandra,  I  should 
abide  well  enough,  were  I  but  assured  of  thy  favour,  without 
which  I  feel  myself  manifestly  perish."  And  with  this  he 
told  her  all  his  love  as  best  he  might,  instantly  praying  her 
be  pleased  to  have  compassion  on  him.  The  lady,  hearing 
so  strange  and  unlooked-for  a  thing,  sharply  reproved  him  of 
that  his  mad  love  and  told  him  that  this  was  not  the  faith 
which  ^  Demetrio  had  in  him  ;  wherefore  she  bade  him  rid 
himself  of  that  his  humour  and  bespeak  her  no  more  thereof, 
for  that  he  would  weary  himself  in  vain,  she  being  indisposed 
to  complease  any  man  in  the  world  of  her  love,  except  her 
husband.  Teodoro,  having  gotten  this  response  of  her, 
said,  "Marrj',  with  God  be  it.  Vou  will  e'en  have  me 
die  and  I  am  resolved  to  die,  seeing  plainly  that  the  torment 


'  Or,  as  we  should  say,  "  the  life  of  every  company." 
*  Sic  (questo  non  era  la  fcde  che)  ;  but  the  meaning  of  course  is, 
"  this  was  not  what  was  due  to  the  faith,  etc." 
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which  I  suffer  in  loving  and  not  being  loved  will  in  course 
of  time  bring  about  my  death.  But  it  is  e'en  better  to  be 
rid  of  dolour  at  one  stroke  and  make  an  end  of  it  than  to  die 
a  thousand  times  a  day. "  Cassandra,  thinking  he  said  this 
as  young  men  do,  recked  not  thereof  and  bade  him  apply  to 
otherwhat,  for  that  these  were  madmen's  ravings ;  and  so, 
others  coming  in,   their  talk  had  an  end. 

Teodoro  abode  sore  disconsolate  and  well-nigh  desperate, 
seeing  himself  unlike  to  cull  any  fruit  of  that  his  love  ; 
but,  unable  to  desist  from  loving  the  lady  and  whiles 
hoping  with  time  to  render  her  pliable  to  his  appetites, 
he  went  deluding  himself  with  false  conceits  and  await- 
ing another  commodity  of  bespeaking  her ;  whilst  she, 
albeit  she  saw  him  all  changed  from  that  which  he  used 
to  be,  could  not  withal  bend  herself  to  love  him,  save 
as  her  husband's  friend  and  comrade.  One  day,  Deme- 
trio  having  ridden  without  the  city,  Teodoro,  thinking 
he  would  have  great  commodity  of  talking  with  Cassan- 
dra, who  abode  at  home  with  one  only  waiting-maid, 
went  to  visit  her  and  found  her  busied  with  certain 
needleworks  of  hers.  Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  and 
the  maid  going  back  and  forth  on  divers  household  occa- 
sions, he  fell  to  beseeching  Cassandra  to  have  pity  upon 
him.  The  lady  let  him  talk  a  good  while,  without 
answering  him  a  word,  and  in  the  end,  half-angered, 
she  said  to  him,  "  Teodoro,  an  thou  pcrsi.st  in  these  thy 
follies,  I  will  retire  to  my  chamber  and  will  nevermore 
come  whereas  thou  art ;  nay,  thou  wilt  cause  Demetriii 
jierceivc  the  little  regartl  thou  hast  for  him.  Tiiou  wort 
far  better  leave  these  fantasies  and  npjily  to  mcrchandry, 
as  thou  didst  erst.  I  have  told  thee  and  tell  tlicc  anew 
that  I  am  nowise  disposed  to  conipleasc  llieo  in  these 
thy   dishonest    appetites.      licthink    ihce,    ihon,     that    ihir* 
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which  I  now  say  to  thee  is  the  Evangel  *  and  set  thy 
heart  at  peace. "  She  said  many  other  things  which  tended 
all  to  this  end,  that  Teodoro  should  desist  from  that  em- 
prise and  apply  to  otherwhat.  Her  every  word  was  a 
deadly  wound  to  the  poor  lover's  heart  and  miserably 
transpierced  him ;  wherefore,  bethinking  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  abide  his  most  cruel  sufferings  longer, 
drunken  and  blinded  as  he  was  with  dolour,  he  took  a 
poniard  which  he  wore  at  his  side  and  saying,  "See, 
then,  Cassandra,  the  end  of  my  troubles,  for  that  this 
will  put  me  out  of  all  pain,"  raised  his  right  hand  and 
offered  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart.  Cassandra,  seeing 
so  extreme  a  folly,  sprang  up  and  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
to  hinder  him  from  smiting  himself,  but  was  not  so  quick 
nor  so  strong  but  that  he  gave  him  a  great  wound  in 
the  breast,  though,  being  under  the  right  pap  and  tend- 
ing towards  the  arm,  it  went  not  overdeep  and  was  not 
mortal.  The  blood,  indeed,  flowed  in  great  abundance, 
but  was  speedily  staunched.  The  maid  ran  thither  and 
said,  "Alack,  what  manner  thing  is  this?"  Whereupon 
Teodoro,  in  Cassandra's  presence,  told  her  the  whole  story 
of  his  love,  beseeching  her  to  persuade  her  mistress  to 
have  pity  on  him.  The  maid,  who  was  a  kind  wench, 
moved  to  compassion  of  the  poor  wounded  man,  turned 
to  her  lady  and  fell  to  pleading  strenuously  in  favour  of 
Teodoro,  whilst  the  latter  was  not  wanting  unto  himself, 
but  seconded  her  with  his  tongue ;  till,  whatever  was 
the  cause  thereof,  it  seemed  Cassandra  was  somewhat 
moved  and  proceeded  to  comfort  her  lover,  exhorting  him 
to  have  a  good  heart  and  apply  to  heal  himself  and 
bidding    him    tarry    no    longer,    but    go    get    his    wound 

'  i.e.  the  absolute  truth. 
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dressed.  However,  he  would  not  depart,  except  she 
promised  him  to  have  him  to  servant,  and  he  knew  to 
say  so  much,  with  the  good  maid's  help,  that  Cassandra 
promised  to  complease  him  so  soon  as  he  was  whole 
again. 

With  this  promise,  he  departed  and  went  home,  rejoicing; 
then,  forging  a  certain  story  of  his  fashion,  how  he  had  been 
wounded  aforenight,  he  sent  for  a  surgeon,  by  whom  he 
was  diligently  tended  ;  and  for  that  the  wound  was  not 
very  deep,  he  speedily  became  whole.  As  soon  as  he  was 
healed,  he  returned  to  his  wonted  exercise,  importuning 
Cassandra  daily  to  perform  that  which  she  had  promised 
him ;  wherefore  she,  who,  though,  moved  by  compassion 
and  urged  by  the  maid,  she  had  said  some  kind  words 
to  comfort  him,  had  no  mind  withal  to  do  aught  other 
than  honest,  abode  so  chagrined  and  perplexed  that  she 
knew  not  whither  to  turn.  Ultimately,  unknowing  what 
to  do,  for  that  Teodoro  ceased  not  to  importune  her  and 
the  maid  still  exhorted  her  to  complease  him,  she  one 
day  said  to  him,  "Teodoro,  thou  art  e'en  resolved  not 
to  let  me  live,  such  annoy  dost  thou  give  me.  I  am  certain 
that,  if  I  tell  this  thing  to  my  husband,  there  will  ensue 
a  mortal  enmity  between  him  and  thee,  and  I  shall  never- 
more be  glad.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  be,  I  prithee,  and 
give  me  no  more  annoy ;  else  thou  wilt  cause  me  do 
somewhat  by  reason  whereof  nor  thou  nor  I  will  evermore 
be  glad  ;  for  I  am  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  sully  my 
honour."  Thereupon  Teodoro  dejiarted  and  going  straight 
to  the  palace,'  called  a  notary  and  made  a  free  and  formal 
donation  to  Cassandra  of  nil  lie  had  ;  then,  going  home 
and  there  being  none  to  hinder  him,  he  slew  himself  with 

'  /'aliitzo,  i.<>.  till-  lavvi  i)urt«. 
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that  poniard  wherewith  he  had  before  wounded  himself. 
The  thing  after  getting  wind  by  means  of  the  maid  and 
Demetrio  knowing  Cassandra's  innocence,  he  willed  her 
renounce  the  donation  and  give  the  property  to  a  little 
lad,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Teodoro ;  the  which  she  very 
willingly  did.  For  this  Demetrio  was  much  commended 
of  all  and  Cassandra  abode  in  the  utmost  repute  for  beauty 
and  chastity. 


T5antiello 

to  i\}z  Ee&ercntj  Jatf}er  Jra  ihanccsro  Si'Ibcstra 
of  Jctrara,  fHaster^scncral  of  t\)t  ©rbcr  of 
Samt  Bommtck. 

We  read,  most  worshipful  father  mine,  in  the  Mantuan 
Chronicles,  composed  by  I'lalina,'  that  Sordello  Visconti 
of  Goito,  he  who  so  magnificently  defended  the  city  of 
Mantua  against  that  most  monstrous  and  cruel  tyrant 
Eccelino  da  Romano,  was  a  man  of  low  stature  and  of 
not  very  noble  aspect,  but  of  very  good  understanding  and 
without  peer  for  Ixidily  strength  in  his  day.  Now,  the  fame 
of  his  prowess  being  very  great  throughout  all  Kurojie,  he 
came  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  and  doing  him 
reverence,  said  that  he  was  Sordello  Visconti.  The  king, 
who  had  heard  many  things  of  Sordello's  marvellous  feats 
and  had  conceived  in  his  mind  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
great  stature,  could  not  l)elieve  that  a  jierson  so  small  and 
so  ill-shapcn  could  be  of  any  avail ;  wherefore  ho  received 
him  with  no  great  distinction,  nay,  weli-nigli  slighted  liim  ; 


'  U.irtolommco  do'  .Sacdii,  called  I'latina,  (from  tlu"  I.atlii  naiiip  of 
hill  native  place,  I'iadona  in  tlio  Mantuan,)  A.u,  i^xi-Hi, 
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which  Sordello  perceiving,  he  said  to  him,  "Sire,  judge 
me  not  till  I  go  into  Italy  and  bring  hither  witnesses  to 
testify  that  I  am  Sordello,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much 
talk.  But  if,  ere  I  depart,  there  is  any  of  these  your 
barons  who  doubteth  me  not  to  be  Sordello,  let  him  come 
forward  and  try  his  strength  against  mine  on  such  wise  as 
shall  best  please  him. "  Now  there  was  a  Frenchman  there, 
a  very  tall  man  of  his  person  and  a  well-favoured,  who  was 
accounted  the  doughtiest  jouster  at  the  court.  He,  hearing 
Sordello's  defiance  and  making  little  account  of  him  by  his 
looks,  said  that  he  would  break  a  lance  with  him  and  after 
try  a  bout  with  the  sword.  Sordello  accepted  the  challenge 
and  armed  himself;  and  so,  in  the  king's  presence,  the  two 
ran  and  broke  their  lances  gallantly.  They  then  put  hands 
to  their  swords ;  but,  at  the  third  venue,  Sordello  struck  the 
sword  from  his  adversary's  hand  and  falling  upon  him,  haled 
him  from  his  horse  ;  then,  carrj-ing  him  before  the  king, 
as  the  wolf  carrieth  the  lamb,  "Sire,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a 
witness  that  I  am  Sordello ;  and  if  any  other  would  fain 
testify,  let  him  come  forward."  The  king,  perceiving  that 
men  are  not  to  be  measured,  like  cloth,  by  ells  and  spans, 
was  certified  of  his  error  and  received  him  very  graciously, 
entreating  him  with  all  favour  what  while  he  abode  at  court, 
where  Sordello,  without  going  to  Italy  to  fetch  witnesses, 
wrought  many  other  prowesses,  which  gave  manifest  proof 
of  his  valour.  Again,  in  our  own  times,  an  ambassador 
being  sent  by  the  Venetian  Seigniors  to  King  Louis  XII.,  it 
chanced  that,  one  day,  not  being  very  richly  clad,  he  went 
to  say  somewhat  to  the  king ;  but,  when  he  would  have 
entered  the  presence-chamber,  the  ushers,  looking  to  no 
otherwhat  than  his  clothes,  twice  or  thrice  shut  the  door 
in  his  face,  what  while  they  admitted  those  who  were 
pompously   attired.       The    shrewd    ambassador,    perceiving 
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this,  returned  to  his  lodging,  where  he  donned  a  doublet 
of  murrey  ingrain  and  a  surcoat  of  crimson  cut  velvet, 
with  doge-fashion  sleeves,  and  thus  richly  accoutred,  be- 
took himself  to  court.  He  knocked  at  the  door  and  when 
the  ushers  saw  him,  they  freely  admitted  him  and  made  him, 
to  boot,  a  low  obeisance,  as  he  passed.  Thereupon  he 
presented  himself  before  the  king  and  after  doing  him  due 
honour,  doffed  his  gown  and  laying  it  on  the  ground,  made 
three  great  obeisances  thereto.  All  marvelled  at  this  act, 
seeing  a  man  of  his  gravity  unclothe  himself  in  the  presence 
of  so  great  a  king  and  perform  those  fantastic  ceremonies, 
and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  matter.  The  ambassador  then 
thanked  his  gown  amain  for  the  favour  it  had  done  him  and 
donning  it  again,  said  to  the  king,  "Sire,  I  came  to  be- 
speak you  of  certain  letters,  which  I  have  received  from  my 
most  august  seigniory,  and  came  clad  in  broadcloth,  burgher- 
fashion,  without  ceremony ;  but  your  ushers  twice  or  thrice 
shut  the  door  of  your  presence-chamber  in  my  face.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  to  change  my  clothes,  attiring  myself  as  you 
see,  and  l)y  favour  of  this  gown,  I  have  entered.  Wherefore 
meseemed  I  should  do  ill  an  I  honoured  it  not  neither 
thanked  it  for  the  benefit  received. "  Now  you  may  ask  me, 
most  worshipful  father  mine,  to  what  end  I  have  told  you 
these  stories ;  'faith,  it  was  to  come  to  my  novel.  It  is 
commonly  said  that,  whom  God  made  fair,  He  made  not 
poor;  and  the  Lombards  say  to  boot,  "Clothe  a  stake  in 
costly  weed  ;  'twill  seem  a  cardinal  indeed."  And  certes  to 
be  handsome  of  body  and  well-clad  iiringeth  greatnesses  ami 
addeth  increase  to  rcjiutation,  as,  on  the  contrary,  foul 
favour  and  mean  habit  whiles  cause  ]>ersons  of  rank  and 
merit  be  misprized.  The  wliieli  manifestly  appeared  the 
other  day,  as  I'ra  (lian  IJallista  Cavriuolo  showed  us  at 
irnglii,    rci-oinitiiig    an    :n!venliir<'    whiili    bi-fcl!    iVretIo    nl 
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Modena ;  the  which,  ha\'ing  written  it,  for  that  meseemed  it 
was  for  many  reasons  worthy  of  remembrance,  I  give  to  you, 
w^ho  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  Peretto's  predicament, 
inasmuch  as  nature  hath  endowed  you  with  a  most  gracious 
presence,  with  affable  and  engaging  fashions  and  with  as 
good  Greek  and  Latin  letters  as  any  of  our  day ;  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  I  will  not  speak,  you  having  few  peers 
in  these  sciences.     Fare  you  well. 


QE§e  Kinc*anti=3rtoentiet5  Storg. 

PERETTO  OF  MANTUA,  BEING  IN  MODENA, 
IS  RALLIED  OF  THE  LADIES  FOR  A  JEW, 
BY  REASON  OF  HIS  MEAN  AND  ABJECT 
PERSON. 

The  season  being  somewhat  irksome,  for  the  extreme 
heats  which  prevail,  meseemeth  not  unla^vful,  after  we 
have  accomplished  our  religious  duties,  to  while  away  this 
time  of  the  day  with  story-telling  and  other  seemly  and 
delectable  discourse,  knowing  that  pleasant  converse  hath 
no  little  power  to  allay  mental  vexation  and  eke  to  solace 
bodily  annoys.  You  know,  then,  worshipful  father  mine, 
that  in  the  year  1520  the  Chapter-general  of  our  congre- 
gation was,  with  great  solemnity  and  to  the  exceeding 
satisfaction  of  all  who  were  present  thereat,  holden  in  the 
pleasant  city  of  Modena,  where  the  people  by  innumerable 
tokens  showed   the  great   affection   they    bear  our   order. 
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as  well  by  abundantly  providing  victual  for  many  days  for 
so  many  brethren  as  also  by  continual  frequentation  of  the 
divine  offices,  of  the  wholesome  preachments  and  of  the 
subtle  and  erudite  disputations  which  were  daily  holden. 
Indeed,  we  were  more  than  four  hundred  brethren  and 
were  all  excellent  well  entreated,  and  so  much  the  more 
admirable  was  the  magnificence  of  the  Modenese  in  that, 
knowing  our  institutes  suffered  not  the  eating  of  flesh-meat, 
save  in  case  of  infirmity,  they  lavishly  provided  us  with  fish 
and  other  viands  conformable  to  our  way  of  living.  In 
those  days  there  studied  philosophy  in  the  city  of  Bologna 
one  Messer  Giovan  Francesco  dal  Forno,  a  native  of 
Modena  and  a  young  man  of  very  goodly  and  lofty  under- 
standing, who,  wishing  to  show  his  fellow-townsmen  that 
he  had  not  wasted  his  time  and  monies  at  Bologna,  sought 
with  exceeding  great  instance  to  obtain  from  our  superiors 
a  chair,'  so  he  might  defend  a  certain  number  of  his  pro- 
positions in  logic  and  philosophy,  and  availed  himself  to 
that  end  of  the  right  valiant  and  illustrious  Signor  Count 
Guido  Rangone,  knowing  him  to  be  in  such  repute  with 
our  brethren  that  they  would  not  have  denied  him  any- 
thing. Count  Guido  obtained  what  he  asked  and  Fomo 
was  assigned  a  day  whereon  none  save  he  should  sustain 
or  debate  theses.  Accordingly,  having  gotten  the  desired 
grace,  he  sent  a  man  of  his  to  Bologna  with  letters  to 
Messer  Peretto  I'omponaccio,''  a  very  famous  j^hilosophcr 
of  those  days,  who  had  been  his  master  in  philosophy, 
beseeching   him    to   be   pleased    without    fail    to   come    to 

'   i.e.  an  opportunity  of  Iccturinn  in  their  ronj;ri-s». 

*  I'ietiK  /'ot>i/>uiiii(tio,  a  fiinious  M.intiian  pliilntoplicr  of  the  15th- 
l6th  crntiiricf,  (  A  n  \.\(i2-\\i^,)  i  allcil  for  bis  dwarfish  it*turc /'rrr^/u 
(PBtcrkin). 
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Modena,  as  well  to  honour  his  philosophical  exercise  as 
also  to  serve  him  as  a  buckler  against  such  arguments 
(should  any  such  be  objected  to  him)  as  he  might  belike 
be  unable  to  resolve.  Peretto  excused  himself,  alleging 
that  he  could  not  come  by  reason  of  certain  occupations 
of  his ;  but  Forno,  who  was  loath  to  debate  without  his 
master,  mounted  to  horse  and  coming  to  Bologna,  bespoke 
him  to  such  effect  that  he  brought  him  to  Alodena.  The 
appointed  day  come,  the  young  philosopher  mounted  the 
pulpit  and  very  featly  propounded  his  conclusions.  Those 
of  our  friars  who  argued  to  the  contrary  chose  not  (for 
that  he  was  in  our  church)  to  press  their  objections  over- 
hard,  arguing  to  no  other  end  than  to  honour  him.  How- 
ever, there  were  many  others  of  various  religious  orders, 
as  well  as  laymen,  who  argued  against  him  as  best  they 
knew,  to  whom  he  rejoined  so  aptly  and  bore  himself  on 
such  sort  that  he  was  supremely  commended  of  all,  for 
that  he  learnedly  sustained  his  own  propositions  and  adroitly 
undid  the  intricate  knots  of  the  others'  argimients,  showing 
wit  and  memory  in  every  case. 

The  disputation  ended,  Forno  was  honourably  escorted 
home  to  his  house,  where  he  made  a  magnificent  collation 
to  all  those  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  Peretto,  thinking 
to  return  to  Bologna  on  the  morrow,  said  to  him,  "  Messer 
Gian  Francesco,  you  have,  at  some  inconvenience  to  myself, 
brought  me  to  Modena  and  I  have  gladly  come  hither  to 
honour  you  and  to  see  how  you  would  comport  yourself 
in  the  battle.  All  hath  gone  well  and  to  your  exceeding 
honour  and  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends  and  kinsfolk  ; 
whereof  I  give  you  joy.  Now,  what  fine  things  can  you 
show  me  in  this  your  city  ? "  It  was  answered  him  both 
by  Forno  and  by  others  who  were  there  in  company  that 
in  Modena  there  were  commonly  many  fair  and  engaging 
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ladies  to  be  seen,  beside  the  palace  of  the  Lord  Count 
Kangone  and  his  brothers,  divers  goodly  sepulchres  and 
other  works  [of  art],  a  fine  tower  and  (a  thing  which  all 
know  and  which  is  often  named)  limpid  and  very  cool 
fountains ;  and  ultimately  one  said  that  there  was  [in  such 
a  quarter]  a  very  fine  church  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Benedict, 
builded  after  the  modern  fashion.  "Then  let  us  go  there," 
said  Peretto ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out,  in  company  of 
many,  who  went  with  him  to  honour  him,  for  San  Pietro. 
Now  he  was  a  very  little  wizened  man,  with  a  visnomy 
that  favoured  the  Jew  more  than  the  Christian,  and  was 
dressed,  to  boot,  after  a  certain  fashion  which  savoured 
more  of  the  Rabbi  than  of  the  philosopher  ;  moreover,  he 
went  still  shaven  and  polled  and  spoke  on  such  wise  that 
he  seemed  a  German  Jew  who  would  fain  learn  to  speak 
Italian.  After  they  had  taken  their  fill  of  viewing  the 
church,  they  came  forth  thereof  and  fared  on  along  the 
street  which  leadeth  straight  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelite 
friars,  till  they  came  to  the  middle  thereof,  when  they  were 
seen  by  two  very  fair  and  merry  ladies,  who  abode  on  two 
l)alconies  overagainst  one  another,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
and  to  talk.  One  of  them,  seeing  Peretto  come  with  so 
great  a  company,  said  to  her  fellow,  firmly  believing  that 
which  she  said,  "Neighbour,  seest  thou  Abraham  the  Jew, 
how  he  Cometh  yonder,  well  accompanied  ?  Needs  must 
he  have  made  a  banquet  to-day  or  some  great  entertainment 
after  the  IIei)rcw  fashion,  that  lie  hath  so  many  folk  with 
him."  "Ay,  certes,"  rei)lie(l  the  other;  "he  must  have 
nuptials  toward.  Look  with  what  gravity  he  conicth." 
Peretto  ilrew  near  the  while  and  came  presently  under 
the  windows  where  were  llie  two  ladies,  who  firmly  l>elievcd 
him  to  l)e  Ai)rahani  the  Jew,  so  iiiuih  di<l  lie  favour  him 
in    asjieel    an<l    dress;    wherefore    one  <<(   lluiii.    wli.i    w.i^ 
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somewhat  bolder  than  her  fellow,  said  to  him,  laughing 
merrily,  "  In  good  faith,  Abraham,  hadst  thou  bidden  us 
to  yonder  nuptials  of  yours,  (or  be  it  banquet  that  thou 
hast  made,)  we  had  gladly  come  thither  in  company  of 
your  Jewesses.  Ay,  we  speak  to  thee.  Gaffer  Abraham, 
who  farest  thus  mincingly  and  proudly  with  these  our 
Modenese. "  Peretto,  exceeding  angered  at  this  speech, 
raised  his  head  and  said  to  them,  "What  a  devil  say  you  ? 
What  a  devil  is  this  ?  Am  I  belike  reputed  a  Jew  of  you 
ladies  of  Mcdena  ?  May  fire  come  from  heaven  and  burn 
you  all !  Verily  you  women  are  such  silly,  sottish  animals 
and  so  altogether  witless  that  the  sage  Plato  abode  in  great 
doubt  if  he  should  place  you  among  reasonable  creatures 
or  among  beasts.  Far  wiser,  indeed,  than  we  are  the  Turks, 
who  suffer  no  credence  to  be  given  to  women's  witness 
in  matters  civil  or  criminal,  though  all  the  women  of  Turkey 
should  testify  with  one  voice."  The  ladies,  hearing  this 
and  looking  Peretto  straitlier  in  the  face,  perceived  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  and  withdrew  indoors  nor  let 
themselves  be  seen  again.  Meanwhile,  those  who  accom- 
panied Peretto  could  not  contain  themselves,  but  burst  out 
into  a  great  fit  of  laughter  at  the  deceived  ladies  and 
their  flouted  philosopher,  which  latter,  all  full  of  despite 
and  ill-will  against  the  Modenese  women,  said  all  the 
ill  of  them  he  knew  and  might  and  swore  that  Modena 
should  never  see  him  again.  Now  not  only  was  it  an 
easy  thing  that  Peretto  should  at  a  little  distance  appear, 
to  whoso  saw  him,  Abraham  and  Abraham  Peretto  ;  but, 
moreover,  like  as  Abraham  was  intent  upon  the  unrighteous 
acquisition  of  his  neighbour's  good  with  the  vortex  of  his 
usuries,  even  so  Peretto  made  a  show  of  believing  little  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the   Christian    law.      Nay,    peradventure    our    Lord    God 
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Almighty  permitted  that  those  ladies  should  prophesy ;  ^ 
l)ut,  be  that  as  it  may,  methinketh  they  who  are  endowed 
with  a  generous  and  noble  aspect  are  more  beholden  to 
nature  than  those  who,  for  lack  of  a  goodly  presence, 
appear  rather  monsters  than  men. 

•  Bandello  here  uses  the  word  "prophesy"  in  the  old  Scriptural 
sense  of"  to  expound  or  declare  the  truth,"  meaning  that  the  ladies 
were  inspired  to  declare  Peretto's  physical  and  moral  resemblance  to 
the  Jews. 
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